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HISPANIC LITERATURES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
A PANEL DISCUSSION 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK, Chairman 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Fellow Members and Friends of the 
Association : 

I hasten to disabuse you of any 
illusions you may be entertaining about 
this evening’s program.* This is not to be 
the traditional fiesta of other years. 
Unless my colleagues have concealed 
their talents from me, there will be no 
singing of Hispanic folksongs, no jarabe 
tapatio, and I hope no quick-change 
act—at least not on this platform—from 
conventional garb to colorful costume. 
In lieu of the fiesta, our alert general 
program chairman Edith Helman has 
prepared for us a banquet—an intellectual 
banquet, of which the piéce de résistance 
is to be the provocative question of the 
role of Hispanic literatures in general 
education. 

We have anticipated the more obvious 
problems that immediately present them- 
selves in any approach to the central 
topic. You will suggest others as we enter 
the discussion phase. These several 
problems will be posed each by an expert 
of the panel in five-minute papers 
arranged from the more general to the 
specific, ending with the key problem of 
how best to train our potential teachers 
for the objectives we have in mind. 

Any discussion of this type, especially 
when fraught with many possibilities of 
alluring by-lanes to explore, may soon 
lead us far afield from our desired goal. 
To avoid any undue straying, we have 
thought it best to state here that we shall 
launch into the discussion from what we 
believe to be a number of valid assump- 





* A group of papers read at the Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, Dec- 
ember 29-30, 1952. 


tions and a common ground of agreement. 
First of all, we shall assume general 
agreement on what we mean by “general 
education,” a widely-accepted but often 
meaningless term. Quite simply we mean 
“general” education as distinguished from 
“special” education. We mean that type 
of education that is concerned basically 
with the cultivation of attitudes and not 
with the development of aptitudes. Gen- 
eral education seeks to develop those 
traits in man that will make him a 
responsible human being and citizen; 
special education seeks to sharpen man’s 
demonstrated competence in a given area 
of activity. Special education tends to 
“divide man from man according to their 
particular functions” whereas general 
education strives to “unite man and 
man in their common humanity and 
citizenship.” 

We shall also assume that there is no 
need to convince ourselves of the unique 
contribution that the literatures of 
Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking coun- 
tries have made to world literature and 
thought, nor need we argue here what 
these values are and wherein they can aid 
in the enriching and the focusing of the 
young mind. And as a corollary to this 
we realize that we cannot tonight resolve 
the issue of what and how much of these 
literatures deserve a place in any general 
education program. We assume, of course, 
that the teaching of literature does have a 
definite place in general education, even 
though we may not be in entire accord 
with the aims of such teaching as set 
forth, let us say, in the Harvard report on 
General Education in a Free Society. 
And finally, we feel that the subject calls 
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for calm objective analysis and for a 
serious bit of self-criticism and soul- 
searching. We do not propose to begin 
with the premise that our subject or our 
position is under attack; whatever the 
status of Hispanic literatures at the 
moment, we shall not attempt to lay the 
blame on the doorstep of those more 
directly responsible for the perplexing 
task of establishing the routes American 
education must follow in this increasingly 
complex age of man versus the machine 
and of narrow provincial interests of the 
moment as opposed to a broadening 
international vision in time and space. 

I have just stated that we do not feel 
it incumbent upon us this evening to 
defend the wholly rightful claim Hispanic 
literatures have to a place in the general 
education program. And yet, we thought 
that if someone outside of our immediate 
shop were to point up one specific instance 
of the nature of this claim, the stimulus 
derived therefrom would serve to add 
courage to our seeking and conviction to 
our findings. This inspirational assign- 
ment has been placed on the broad, 
receptive shoulders of Yale’s Sterling 
Professor of American Literature, whose 
years of fruitful study of Spanish back- 
grounds in American literature will soon 
be made known through the printed 
word. We are more fortunate in that we 
shall have a foretaste of those findings 
from the lips of Professor Stanley T. 
Williams himself. From the exhilarating 
vantage point of fired conviction, we 
shall move to the specific question of the 
place of Hispanic literatures in general 
literature courses. Again we are calling 
upon someone from a neighboring field. 
By virtue of his deep interest in general 
education and by virtue too of his 
contacts and experiences as cultural 
attaché in Lima where he pursued the 
dual objective of interpreting American 
literature and culture to our southern 
neighbors and of filling in an already rich 
Romance background, Professor Howard 
Lee Nostrand, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages of the 
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University of Washington, is peculiarly 
qualified for the assignment. His state- 
ment will be strengthened by Dean 
Francis M. Rogers of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
colleague and authority in Portuguese 
studies, who will bring his achievements 
and voice to bear on the case to be made 
for a more serious consideration of the 
significant role Luso-Brazilian culture has 
played in Western civilization. Our next 
approach to the central problem will be 
presented by Professor Maurice Halperin, 
director of Boston University’s Latin 
American Studies Program, in his paper 
on Hispanic literatures in Latin American 
area studies. Regional studies, if properly 
conceived and administered, do con- 
tribute very directly to the basic aims of 
general education in that they tend to 
break down the departmental barriers 
and disciplinary prejudices that prevent 
us from attaining a greater integration of 
knowledge and a fuller comprehension of 
the “‘whole” man in a given region. What 
is the role to be played by Hispanic 
literatures, and for that matter, the 
humanities in general, in this relatively 
new field of area studies? 

And now we return to our own shop to 
inquire what we are doing in under- 
graduate language and literature courses 
to meet the charge that we are primarily 
tool-shaping specialists. Is there any 
room for literature at all in language 
instruction since the pendulum shifted so 
melodramatically to the so-called “‘new” 
emphasis that developed out of wartime 
needs? Should we revamp our literature 
offerings and teaching methods in such a 
way as to reach out more invitingly to a 
larger student audience? It seemed ap- 
propriate and wise that this “thorny” 
issue should be entrusted to the only 
woman on our panel. Professor Katherine 
Reding Whitmore has given much 


thought to the problem and has translated 
not a few of her convictions into practice 
at Smith College. And finally, we come 
to the inevitable question of the kind of 
training we should give prospective 
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language teachers if they are to be better 
prepared to meet the two-fold challenge 
of sharpening language skills and of 
inculcating a more humanistic and inter- 
national attitude through a new approach 
to the literature of which the language is 
a key. This final assignment would seem 
to demand an inquiry into the very 
philosophy of American education itself. 
It seemed logical that a colleague with 
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European training and American ex- 
perience, at an institution that has been 
seriously re-examining its whole under- 
graduate program, should be invited to 
tackle this “thorniest” of all problems. 
Professor Juan Lépez-Morillas of Brown 
University will state the case for ““Train- 
ing Spanish Teachers for General Educa- 
tion.” 


SOME SPANISH INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN FICTION 
MARK TWAIN TO WILLA CATHER 


Srantey T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


More years ago than I care to re- 
member, I looked down from ‘‘Caracol,”’ 
where Washington Irving wrote The 
Conquest of Granada, down toward the 
little town of Puerta de Santa Maria, 
and toward the plain where Roderick the 
Goth met defeat. The thought came to 
me that the study of Spanish influences 
not merely upon Irving but upon Ameri- 
can literature as a whole would make an 
informative book. Since that time I have 
not changed my opinion. From Cotton 
Mather to John Dos Passos! At this 
moment there flash through my mind a 
few of the hundreds of titles, each sug- 
gesting the spectacular richness of the 
Spanish strain in our literature: La Fe 
del christiano, Modern Chivalry, The 
Legend of the Rose of the Alhambra, 
Mercedes of Castile, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, The Spanish Student, Castilian Days, 
Yorick’s Love, The Legend of Monte del 
Diablo, Huckleberry Finn, Rosinante to 
the Road Again. So the endless list 
continues, with infinite complexity of 
forms, ideas, mediums of influence, and 
locales. 

For this brief essay I must select. I 
trust that my selection, made after long 
consideration, may be comprehensive 
within the limits of a necessarily small 
area. I have chosen a segment of Spanish 


influence upon nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can fiction, and I can only hope that, 
brief as it is, it may suggest the splendor 
of the entire story. 

In the accelerating development after 
the eighteen thirties of American belles 
lettres, Spanish culture became a vital 
force. In story, the influences ranged 
from Washington Irving to John Stein- 
beck; in poem, from William Cullen 
Bryant to Archibald MacLeish; in drama, 
from William Dunlap to Ernest Heming- 
way. At various times it laid its spell on 
James Fenimore Cooper, William Gilmore 
Simms, Edgar Allan Poe, Walt Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Herman Melville, Gertrude 
Stein, and Willa Cather. It came directly 
from Spain and it entered our country 
from Mexico and South America. In our 
Southwest it flowered not only in plays, 
poems, and legends, “in the folk mouth,” 
but in sophisticated use of these materials, 
as in Maxwell Anderson’s Night Over 
Taos or Willa Cather’s Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. No one phase of the 





1 My book relates the story from the beginnings 
of our literature in the seventeenth-century 
colonies until the present time. Our Spanish 
Heritage; Spanish and Spanish-American Back- 
grounds in the Literature of the United States 
will be published by the Yale University Press 
in the Spring of 1954. 
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influence is identical with another. We 
think of the Spanish elements in Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s Ramona, in Bret Harte’s 
japannish tales of sefiorita and hacienda, 
or in Melville’s subtle application of these 
elements for his symbolism in Benito 
Cereno. 

I wish I might pause over Mark 
Twain, whose saturation in Don Quixote 
has induced one scholar to define this 
book as the most causative influence in 
his writing. Our humorist, our satirist, 
our dreamer never ceased to browse in 
the writer who seems in some ways to 
have been his kinsman in the seventeenth 
century. In Huckleberry Finn the an- 
tithesis is sharp between Tom, the 
romance-loving knight of the Mississippi 
Valley, and the hard-headed Huck, a 
buckram American Sancho Panza. In 
respect to Mark Twain’s friend, William 
Dean Howells, the result of Spanish 
influence is different but equally pro- 
vocative. The champion of Palacio Valdés 
and of Blasco Ibdfiez drew direct inspira- 
tion from Don Quizote for his loosely knit 
stories of everyday life. 

But I must hasten on. For I wish to 
dwell at greater length upon two novelists 
of our own day, novelists utterly different 
in content, techniques, and in their 
approach both to life and art. I have 
selected them for this very reason. I 
hope that by contrast they may indicate 
to you the different imprints on our 
fiction of the various Spanish influences. 

In contrast to many novelists of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries Ernest 
Hemingway’s interest in Spain must be 
partly identified with his obsession for 
violence. This interest is connected with 
the physical life of men and women and 
with a kind of pseudo-primitivism, 
emphasized by his participation in the 
Spanish Civil War and by the teachings 
of Gertrude Stein. Nowhere in Europe 
was there a better laboratory for his 
study of hatred and cruelty than in 
certain depths of human experience in 
Spain. Death, which had always allured 
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him, attained here a theatrical reality in 
the bullfight. The plaza de toros became 
a stage both for enjoyment and for careful 
analysis. Here the lover of hunting, 
football, and boxing could contemplate 
as @ man and as a writer this extra- 
ordinary form of courage and terror, this 
truly “complicated art.” 

For such tastes, unaccompanied by 
excessive curiosity regarding Spanish 
history, Spanish culture, or Spanish ways 
of living (themes dear to many of our 
novelists), the Civil War in 1936 was a 
godsend. Uninhibited, pitiless death 
stalked through the land, and out of its 
horror came Picasso’s Guernica and 
Hemingway’s novel of strife and suffering, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. Animal strength, 
twitching death, ruthless fate—all these 
forces dominate the story. The guardias 
civiles turn their victims’ faces to the 
wall. Then Pablo, placing his pistol at 
the base of the brain of each one, executes 
them all. 

The liberalism, always vague, of the 
young American schoolteacher, Roberto, 
who gives his life for the Republican 
cause, seems blurred in the physical 
excess of living and dying. This earthy, 
sensuous conception of the Spaniard 
balances the sentimentalizations so fre- 
quent in our fiction. Perhaps, however, it 
is less a portrait of the Spaniards than of 
Ernest Hemingway. Through all the 
novel’s tensions, with its denial of the 
life of the spirit, save in the primal 
virtues of courage and tenderness, runs a 
pervasive softness. Is this not essentially a 
romantic view of violence and death? 
Life is “nada,” and for the “dirty trick” 
of death Spain supplies illustrations. 
These are unforgettable, not merely in 
themselves but through Hemingway’s 
masterly manipulation of the Spanish 
language. He pours this as from a living 
mold into English, in a kind of breathing, 
vital, rough translation. The dialogue of 
For Whom the Bell Tolls is a major 
instrument in making us sense intimately 
the relentless forces which destroy Robert 
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Jordan. Here is a rendering of primitive 
emotion through the strong language of 
the primitive people who speak it and 
feel it. Here Spanish speech is transformed 
as never before into its English equiva- 
lent. 

I may conclude my brief selection from 
Spanish influences on our fiction by a 
far-different illustration. Besides the 
Spain of Hemingway, other Spanish areas 
have invited the creation of fiction, and 
among these has been the beneficent 
domain of the Catholic Church in our 
own Southwest. Aspects of this story ha 
already enthralled writers so diverse as 
Helen Hunt Jackson and Bret Harte. 
Now, continuing as a priceless part of 
our Spanish cultural heritage, it reached 
a new height of understanding in Willa 
Cather. So in the year subsequent to 
Hemingway’s vignettes of northern Spain, 
Miss Cather, after stays in New Mexico 
and after prolonged meditation, gave us 
this particular fragment of what she 
called “the incommunicable past,’’ Death 
Comes for the Archbishop. It is one of her 
most poignant novels, and it has been 
acclaimed as her masterpiece. Surely 
none surpasses it in its sensitivity to this 
fabled age of priest and mission. Death 
Comes for the Archbishop is likely to 
remain in our fiction the most enduring 
interpretation of the Church in the 
nineteenth-century Southwest. For in 
contrast to the propagandist Ramona, its 
primary trait is its fidelity to certain 
spiritual values in the past of Spain in 
America. 

Like her imaginative intimacies in the 
other novels with Antonia Shimerda, 
Thea Kronborg, or Marian Forrester, 
Willa Cather’s projection of herself into 
the pioneering Bishop Jean Latour and 
Father Joseph Vaillant accomplished two 
purposes. We see through their eyes the 
surviving Spanish and Indian civiliza- 
tions, and we live not only with these 
priests but into their personal experience. 
Miss Cather had long been in love with 
New Mexico. Two years earlier, in The 
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Professor’s House (1925), her hero 
Godfrey St. Peter had toiled for fifteen 
years upon a work entitled Spanish 
Adventurers in North America. The inner 
core of this novel had been Tom Outland’s 
chronicle of his boyhood in the Southwest. 

She was uncertain then; she was in 
search of pastures new. Her own Nebraska 
frontier had attained a fulfillment in her 
earliest books, and now the Southwest, 
touched on in these other novels, seemed 
at first a backdrop strangely different 
from the bleak plains of the Middle West. 
Nevertheless, into her imagination 
entered, even more deeply than had the 
prairies, the beauty of the dome-shaped 
mesa, of the red sands, of the towering 
clouds, of the mysterious canyons. She 
studied documents, but she relied chiefly 
on her belief in the novel démeublée. 
That is, she created backgrounds in 
outline, essentially true, but poetic. She 
described ‘without accent” how the 
French priests, the patrician Bishop 
Latour and the warm-hearted Father 
Vaillant, went out in 1851 to found the 
diocese of New Mexico. The blue sky, the 
sun-baked soil, the adobe houses of 
Santa Fe, and the Spanish words, which 
she used so artfully, are real, but equally 
so are the legacies of Spaniard and 
Indian: turquoise, silver, and wood- 
carving. 

So at Angelus we hear the clear tones 
of the bell of Moorish silver. With the 
priests we see the light of evening: 


The sun had set now, the yellow rocks were 
turning grey, down in the pueblo the light of 
the cook fires made red patches of the glassless 
windows, and the smell of the pifion smoke 
came softly through the still air. The whole 
eastern sky was the colour of golden ashes, 
with here and there a flush of red on the lip 
of a little cloud. High above the horizon the 
evening star flickered like a lamp just lit, and 
close beside it was another star of constant 
light, much smaller. 


Landscape, however, and details of the 
arts, all coalesced in the soft lustre of her 
writing, are less important than Miss 
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Cather’s integration of her style with the 
minds of these heroic European priests 
(here in Spanish America). Their spiritual 
grace became part of her prose until, as 
was her desire, her language was lost in 
her “people,” as she called them. 
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Of the experiments in America fiction 
mentioned in this essay, and of the many 
more unmentioned, there is, I think, a 
kind of culmination in this masterpiece, 
so deserving of greater recognition among 
American Hispanists—and in Spain itself. 


THE VALUE OF HISPANIC LITERATURES IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 


Howarp Lee Nostranp 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


Hispanic literature confronts the Anglo- 
Saxon reader with a peculiar challenge. 
The literatures of France, Germany, 
Italy, even of ancient Rome and Greece, 
belong to a European tradition which he 
understands because he too is a part of 
it. But there is truth in the old quips that 
place Spain outside Europe; and that 
truth applies also to the vigorous trans- 
plantings of Spanish culture in the new 
world. The Hispanic peoples have a 
number of basic concepts and attitudes 
which the Anglo-Saxon cannot compre- 
hend unless he stretches his mind beyond 
the Judeo-Hellenic heritage as he has 
known it. Particularly strange to him are 
certain characteristic attitudes toward 
individualism and social cooperation (or 
rather its limitation); ideas of how to 
pursue happiness in life, and how to 
transcend the biological aspect of death; 
or a baffling way of valuing loyalty to 
friends and to political leaders above the 
impersonal allegiances to laws and 
distributive justice. In these matters the 
Hispanic countries seem to have more 
affinity with the Middle East than with 
Europe. It is just fortunate that the 
United States, in its present need to 
acquire an intercultural perspective, finds 
one of the somewhat remote contempo- 
rary cultures to be well represented by 
most of its closest neighbors. 

The good fortune is not entirely 
automatic, however. The vague desire of 


people in the United States to understand 
their Hispanic neighbors and to be under- 
stood by them must be carefully 
nourished, and none of its scarce energy 
lost by default or clumsiness on our 


In another generation many North 
Americans can be enabled to learn 
Spanish in grade school. But there are 
other important languages that likewise 
should be sprinkled over the population. 
For those who do not learn Spanish, all 
feasible means should be combined to 
give them some comprehension of the 
neighbor culture. 

The social sciences are one essential 
avenue; but they lead to a cold knowledge 
which would be inadequate without the 
love of people which transforms scientific 
generalization into humanistic under- 
standing. This difficult step is possible 
only, as the existentialists rightly say, 
through ‘‘participation”’ in the intellectual 
and emotional and moral existence of the 
individual or the group we seek to under- 
stand. 

The two main humanistic resources, 
where the language is ruled out, are the 
conversation of those who have thought- 
fully lived among the people, and the 
reading of the people’s autobiography 
which is their literature—insofar as it 
can be read in translation. 

A few good translations from Hispanic 
literature are conveniently available. 
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Teachers of Hispanic culture should 
not drop the matter until all their main 
needs are met by good, inexpensive 
editions. The filling of present gaps is 
now the concern of an MLA committee 
headed by B. Q. Morgan, and might well 
become a major project in a concerted 
effort to improve the contribution of 
foreign literatures to American life. 

The teaching of any literature in 
translation is a problem not satisfactorily 
solved; yet the necessity of the makeshift 
is obvious when one faces the facts and 
the needs of a world community. We can 
only make the most of our resourceful- 
ness. This paper may fittingly end with a 
few suggestive devices for overcoming 
weaknesses of literature taught in transla- 
tion: 

1. Important words in the foreign 
language having no satisfactory transla- 
tion can be taught in the original and 
allowed to collect their proper connota- 
tions: €.g., amigo. 

2. The discussion, based on literary 
texts, of selected cultural traits can 
replace the usual clichés and can also 
show the unwisdom of trusting even 
careful formulations of national charac- 
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teristics or concepts. Cf. an experimental 
course at the University of Washington, 
“Vital Ideas in French and Hispanic 
Literature,” of which the French segment 
has been described by Robert L. Politzer 
and Abraham C. Keller in the French 
Review for April, 1952 (XXV no. 5, pp. 
376-9). 

3. The readings should go beyond pure 
literature to include excellent examples of 
the essay, perhaps of journalism, if these 
help to show how the people live, think, 
and feel. 

4. Since poetry is of first importance in 
Hispanic literature, and particularly 
defies translation, can a few poems be 
first analyzed in class and then recordings 
of the original listened to, if not com- 
pletely followed, as homework? The 
“language lab” may offer this or other 
possibilities of exercises to relate transla- 
tion courses to selected examples in the 
original language. In any case comparison 
of a subtle, mystical poem with a trans- 
lation, let us say by a Longfellow into an 
English version with simple rhythm and 
pat rhyme scheme, can be discussed in a 
way to show a great deal of the contrast 
in world-picture and in artistic idea. 


PORTUGUESE AND BRAZILIAN LITERATURES IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


Francis Minuet RoGers 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


If “general education” be that process 
whereby our American undergraduates 
rid themselves of a narrow provincialism 
in space and time and, simultaneously, 
have a rewarding esthetic experience 
which only the vision of greatness can 
provide, then assuredly the literatures of 
Portgual and Brazil are deserving of a 
place in at least one small corner of the 
program. 

Educators on all sides constantly 
reiterate that our students must be 


trained to face the great issues of our 
day, to contribute, at the polls and 
elsewhere, to the making of vital de- 
cisions. A significant part of this training 
must, in my opinion, be an understanding 
of the manner in which the western 
civilization of which we are the direct 
heirs, by which we lay such great store, 
first broke forth from the confines of the 
Near East and Europe and spread to 
the four parts of the world, in certain 
parts to remain, in others to meet forces 
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which were too much for it. Consider, 
then, these lines of the Poet: 


But whilst (mad people) you refuse to see, 
Whilst thirst of your own blood diverts you All, 
Christian-Indeavours shall not wanting be 
In this same little House of Portugall. 
Strong places upon Affrick’s Coast has she, 
In Asia a Style Monarchicall; 

Dominions in America she has; 

And, were there more Worlds, Thither she 

would pass. 


As every Portuguese patriot so often 
tells us, to be echoed by his Brazilian 
brother, Portugal played a mighty role in 
that great age of discoveries which 
changed the face of the globe. As an 
ultimate result, problems were generated 
whose solution devolves upon _ us. 
Pleasurably, delightfully, we may learn 
of the genesis of those problems in great 
books of Portuguese literature; similarly 
we may observe the manner in which they 
were faced by another nation of the new 
world in great books of Brazilian literature. 

It is artificial to separate the two 
literatures. Indeed, before the inde- 
pendence of the South American nation, 
they could hardly be separated at all. 
Inevitably, the most important contribu- 
tion to the general education of North 
Americans can be made by the common 
literature of the pre-separation period. 
Who, after all, is temerarious enough to 
state that Father Anténio Vieira belongs 
exclusively to Brazil or to Portugal? 

The medieval poets of the song-books, 
a Gil Vicente and a Jorge de Montemér, 
an Eca and a Machado de Assis, belong 
to world literature and deserve greater 
study in purely literary courses. We can 
look to such study with the new transla- 
tions, which are introducing Braz Cubas 
and other characters to those who, for 
one reason or another, do not read that 
language which Venus thought Latin 
“with small dross among.” Indeed, our 
contemporaries are already witnessing 
several treatments of purely literary 
themes stemming from Portuguese litera- 
ture, the best known being that of the 
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“girl who after death a queen became.” 
It is to the literature of the discoveries, 
however, that we should turn if we desire 
material for general education. 

The Portuguese Froissart, as Ferndo 
Lopes has been termed, and the author of 
the famed chronicle of the discovery and 
conquest of Guinea, and the quartet of 
the great expansionist historians of the 
sixteenth century must be passed over, 
for want of time, in any normal program 
of general education. Not so Garcia da 
Orta, he who discussed the simples and 
drugs of the East and by devious channels 
came to be “the historian of Goa” in 
Moby Dick; not so Fernféo Mendes 
Pinto, who tells of his twenty-one year 
odyssey in a work most descriptively 
entitled the Peregrinagéo; not so the 
giant of them all, Luis de Camées, 
lyricist, dramatist, and, for our purpose, 
author of the Lustadas. 

These three and the seventeenth- 
century Jesuit belong to general educa- 
tion. By reading the scientific treatise in 
dialogue, the prose travel narrative 
(however fictitious it may be), the 
greatest modern epic, and the writings of 
the Luso-Brazilian Las Casas, our 
students will acquire a new dimension for 
their thoughts, will see the rise of what 
we have come to call imperialism and 
colonialism and the concomitant prob- 
lems. This new dimension they will have 
from a body of literature which is, for 
them, out of the ordinary, which counter- 
balances the ideas transmitted via the 
English inheritance. 

On the more technical side, it will be 
noted that the four works of Luso- 
Brazilian literature which I propose for 
inclusion in general education distribute 
themselves quite symetrically over the 
three so-called areas. Garcia da Orta’s 
colloquies belong to the natural sciences. 
Indeed, in its translations into many 
languages it has long been recognized as 
an outstanding botanical text. The 


sermons and letters of the Bahia-bred 
Jesuit fall quite naturally within the 
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purview of the social sciences. In spite of 
its valuable social science content, the 
Peregrination is after all a literary text 
and belongs in the humanities, broadly 
conceived. 

If the humanities be conceived in 
truly broad terms, they include many 
aspects of the natural and social sciences. 
The epic of Camées, therefore, stands in 
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a class by itself. It contains elements of 
interest to astronomer, geographer, 
oceanographer, historian of commerce, 
comparative religionist, ethnographer, 
classicist, philosopher, political scientist, 
and many others. Available in recent 
English prose and verse translations and 
in the Spanish Austral collection, it 
represents the humanities at their best. 


HISPANIC LITERATURES IN LATIN AMERICAN AREA STUDIES 


Maurice HALPERIN 
Director, Latin American Regional Studies, Boston University 


The area program, as a systematic 
approach to the study of a given region, 
is relatively new. However, certain gen- 
eral principles concerning objective and 
method have been fairly well defined and 
accepted. The basic aim, simply stated, is 
the comprehension of the way of life of 
people living in a given region. The 
method is designed to provide an inte- 
gration of the multiple factors—historic, 
geographic, ethnic, economic, political, 
and cultural—which go to make up and 
explain the way of life in the region under 
study. Thus, the area program involves a 
departure from the traditional compart- 
mentalization of academic disciplines. 

Theoretically, all the characteristics of 
a given area and its people, from cattle 
breeding to lyric poetry, are of interest 
to the regionalist. In practise, however, 
stock raising assumes more importance 
than verse writing. This is not un- 
reasonable when we consider that most 
area curricula are organized to prepare 
regional specialists for government service 
or foreign operations of private enterprise. 
As a result, the bulk of the area program 
lies in the division of the social sciences. 
The humanities, excluding language train- 
ing, play a subsidiary role in the technical 
or professional preparation of the regional 
specialist. 

Accepting the predominantly social- 


science orientation of the area program, 
there is nevertheless a good deal of room 
for providing more emphasis on the study 
of the humanities, in particular literature. 
This would be especially true if certain 
adaptations were made in the presenta- 
tion of literary material. Emphasis should 
be placed on the documentary value of 
literature, on literature as a mirror of 
society and as an intimate and intense 
kind of experience with the emotional as 
well as material aspects of the way of life 
in a given region. 

This would mean a minimum attention 
to aesthetics, which, although important 
to the specialist in letters, is very much 
less so to the area specialist. It would 
also mean a careful selection of material 
in order to eliminate highly personalistic 
or esoteric literature, however great its 
technical or aesthetic merits, which does 
not contribute directly to an under- 
standing of significant characteristices of 
the region and its people. In the case of 
Latin American area studies, it would 
probably mean that the modern or 
contemporary novel would considerably 
outweigh other literary genres. 

An exception to these criteria of 
selection should be noted. It is the poet 
or essayist or philosopher of universal or 
national standing who has become, so to 
speak, a household word among educated 
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people. The regional specialist who is to 
deal effectively with educated Latin 
Americans should know something, if 
not as much, about Rubén Dario and 
Euclydes da Cunha as about Simén 
Bolivar and Pedro II. 

This inevitably raises the question of 
the relevence of the literatures of Spain 
and Portugal to the Latin American 
regional specialist. Cervantes and Galdés, 
Camédes and Eca de Queiroz are also 
household words in Spanish and Portu- 
guese America. There is no simple answer 
to this and many other questions con- 
cerning the role which the Hispanic 
literatures should play in Latin American 
area studies. 

For example, how much useful literary 
experience can be incorporated in lan- 
guage instruction designed for area 
specialists? How provide for an integrated 
approach to the study of Brazilian and 
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Spanish-American literatures as mani- 
festations of a common Latin American 
culture? To what extent can or should 
literature in translation be introduced in 
the area curriculum in order to obtain a 
much larger volume of literary reading? 
How can the teaching area specialist who 
is primarily a social scientist, and who is 
engaged in the pioneering task of inte- 
grating sociological, historical, economic, 
geographic, and political data in order to 
explain the current Latin American 
scene, be guided so as to enrich the 
content of his courses with significant 
literary materials? 

The growing number of Latin American 
area programs in our colleges and uni- 
versities and their increasing maturity 
suggest that a systematic investigation of 
these matters would be timely and 
profitable. 


THE TEACHING OF UNDERGRADUATE SPANISH COURSES FOR 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


KATHERINE REDING WHITMORE 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


The teaching of undergraduate Spanish 
courses for general education is a subject 
which should be of importance to every 
teacher in the field. I take it to mean a 
consideration of the way in which we 
can make the student aware of the unique 
contribution of the Spanish mind and 
spirit to western culture. That few of us 
achieve this in our language classes, I 
think we would agree, and even the 
literature courses are often such a 
sequence of names, schools, and bits read 
in anthologies, that the student is left 
with no clear impression of cultural 
value. I should like to give a few of the 
reasons why we should give more serious 
attention to this problem. 

College administrations are becoming 
increasingly critical of time devoted to 


language courses which fail to give their 
students either command of a language or 
knowledge of a culture. The question as 
to whether beginning language is a 
suitable college course has its pros and 
cons. 

Tiresome fallacies are endlessly re- 
peated by the uninformed: Spanish is the 
easiest language and therefore to be 
recommended to the inept. Spanish has 
no literature except Don Quijote. Spanish 
may be good for commerce but it has no 
cultural value. Should we not ask our- 
selves why such opinions are so wide- 
spread? 

First, why do students consider Spanish 
easy? Can it be that they are never 
exposed to it in its authentic form? The 
constant use of simplified’ and synthetic 
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texts may give a false idea of what real 
Spanish is. Furthermore, in the effort to 
use texts which may be gay and lin- 
guistically profitable, do we not often 
forget that the students might prefer a 
more difficult text which excites their 
minds and their imagination? In our 
literature courses, most of us are under 
the spell of the historical method. Our 
students must be exposed to all the 
standard authors—many of whom are 
mediocre—and often finish the year 
without a feeling for any single one of 
them. In our eagerness to acquaint them 
with the many, do we not fail to give 
them time to enjoy the best? 

Basic language training must go on in 
the first two years, but the focus could be 
shifted. It is possible to have the students 
begin to read almost at once, read 
fairly extensively and for the general 
sense of the material. It should be 
conveyed to them from the beginning 
that Spanish is a language in which 
mature and interesting ideas are ex- 
pressed and not just a linguistic exercise 
based on John and Mary taking a trip to 
Mexico. Informative texts such as edited 
histories and outlines of Spanish culture 
are suitable for this purpose, as the 
vocabulary is easier than it is in the 
creative genres. Poetry can be introduced 
at once, good poetry. The teacher can 
explain its meaning and it can serve as 
an admirable exercise in pronunciation, 
since poetry stands much more repetition 
than prose. As soon as possible, simplified 
texts should be abandoned so that the 
student may gain a feeling for the lan- 
guage as used by the literary masters. 

Can we not do something about our 
survey courses? Take the nineteenth- 
century novel, for example. In how many 
courses is Fortunata y Jacinta read? Few, 
I daresay, because of its length, and yet 
it is one of the great literary masterpieces 
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of Spain. The Losada and Austral 
collections make it available at low cost. 
Would it not be better to read one 
really great novel than four mediocre 
examples of different authors? 

In a third-year course of literature 
given for general education at Smith 
College, we have experimented with a 
deviation from the chronological order. 
We follow an outline of topics. For 
example, the first is “Modern and 
medieval moral and spiritual values,” 
and twelve class hours are devoted to 
reading Unamuno’s Adentro, El conde 
Lucanor, Las coplas of Jorge Manrique, 
and Garcia Lorca’s Llanto por Ignacio 
Sdnchez Mejias. Under the Don Juan 
theme, the texts are El convidado de 
piedra, Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio and 
Sonata de otofio of Valle Inclan. The texts 
are read in Spanish, but the discussion 
and examinations are in English. I 
outline this plan only to suggest one of 
the many ways in which the survey 
course may be varied to give historical 
perspective and to focus attention on 
great works. 

As I bring these remarks to a close, I 
should like to ask three questions for 
your consideration: 

1. Do your courses at present con- 
tribute in any important way to the 
general education of the students 
enrolled? 

2. Do you consider it desirable to make 
them do so if time has to be taken 
from language drill? 

3. Should our objective in under- 
graduate courses be to train literary 
historians or to enjoy with our 
students the reading of the great 
works of Spanish literature? 

In any case, let us make our Spanish 
courses some kind of true education, 
whether it be general or not. 
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TRAINING SPANISH TEACHERS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


Juan L6pez-MoriLuas 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 


It should be pointed out that teachers 
of modern languages and literatures are 
in a peculiarly unhappy position. On the 
one hand, they are required to train 
their students in what is, strictly speak- 
ing, a pure skill: the mastery of a foreign 
language. On the other hand, they must 
see to it that the acquired skill become 
the means of exploring a specific cultural 
psychology embodied in, and transmitted 
by, a set of literary forms. They are, thus, 
compelled to deal at once with the 
factual and the relatively imponderable. 
The factual demands the use of a system 
or method, and a method entails a 
measure of consistency and rigidity. 
The imponderable calls for sensitiveness, 
sympathy, and inventiveness, an esprit de 
finesse, in other words, flexibility. The 
teaching of language involves a discipline; 
the teaching of literature demands a 
vocation. 

Heretofore, the training of teachers of 
Spanish—or, for that matter, of any other 
foreign language and literature—has been 
primarily concerned with the formation of 
“scholars,” and in the narrow connotation 
attached to the term “scholarship”’ (i.e. 
erudition) in our academic environment, 
the “scholar” is expected to become a 
specialist in one restricted area of intel- 
lectual endeavor. He must make an 
original “contribution” to the knowledge 
of his chosen area. The subject of his 
specialization is frequently selected for 
him by his academic advisers on the 
basis of its relative virginity. But since 
unexplored fields of scholarly inquiry 
become rarer through the indefatigable 
prospecting by hundreds of would-be 
erudites, the trend has been to set 
graduate students to work on esoteric or 
insignificant problems. In our own 
province of literary history, criticism, 
philology, and aesthetics the increasing 


fondness for minutiae is commemorated 
by a colossal pyramid of doctoral disserta- 
tions which often testify only to their 
authors’ capacity for taking infinite pains 
about matters of infinitesimal interest. 
The obvious fact that there is no such 
thing as fixity in the values we attribute 
to great literary figures, that Cervantes, 
Calderén, Quevedo, or Galdés offer to 
anyone endowed with curiosity and 
imagination the rich promise of fresh 
interpretations is not infrequently for- 
gotten. Instead we are subjected to the 
torture of voluminous appraisals of third- 
rate Guatemalan poets or Ecuadorian 
novelists, or of studies, as exquisite as 
they are sterile, on the presence of 
biblical allusions in the works of Gabriel 
Miré. And when one realizes that the 
graduate student thus trained will spend 
many years of his future academic life 
teaching practical language and survey 
courses in literature to undergraduates, 
the tragic divorce between erudition and 
teaching becomes at once apparent. 

If the aim of General Education is to 
bring forth what is “generic” in man, i.e., 
that which lies at the base of his multiple 
cultural forms, and without which his 
very life would be meaningless, then the 
training of Spanish teachers must undergo 
a radical change if they are to fit within 
the new pedagogical approach. They 
must be made to see that in the literature 
of any people, better perhaps than in any 
other form of human creativeness, the 
infinite richness and variety of man are 
amply and accurately reflected. The 
whole man is there, in each individual 
work, requesting our attention and 
challenging our ingenuity. No historian, 
sociologist, or moralist has revealed as 
completely and as incisively as has 
Galdés in his novels what it meant to be 
a nineteenth-century Spaniard. No one 
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has described the anguish of the free 

intellect in an enslaved society as poign- 

antly as has Larra. It is this humanistic 

ideal that must once again be recaptured 

through the study of literature. 
a * * * 

You have been quick in your response 
to these provocative papers. If you will 
bear with me, I shall now attempt to 
summarize the general direction and the 
principal points of emphasis which this 
discussion has taken. It seemed ap- 
propriate first of all to raise the question 
of the present status of Hispanic litera- 
tures in general education courses; you 
have wanted to know the amount and 
type of Hispanic literature currently 
represented in “general studies,” ‘“com- 
parative literature,” and “‘world master- 
pieces” courses; you have called for an 
opinion on the validity and quality of 
translations of Hispanic prose and poetry 
appearing in recent anthologies for high- 
school and college use; you have expressed 
the hope that more American “classics”’ 
like those of Willa Cather and Heming- 
way so masterfully analyzed by Mr. 
Williams might be selected for general 
education courses; and you have been 
concerned over the apparent neglect, in 
particular, of modern Portuguese and 
Brazilian literatures. Quite naturally then 
you wanted to know whether any study 
has yet been made of the present coverage 
of Hispanic literatures in general educa- 
tion courses. To what extent have we 
Hispanists participated in the work of 
such committees as the MLA Committee 
on Translations headed by Professor B. 
Q. Morgan? Are we actively cooperating 
in the planning of general studies 
programs at our own institutions? Are we 
attempting to achieve a maximum of 
integration of our discipline within “area” 
programs by assisting in the selection of 
significant literary materials and by 
redirecting emphases in teaching and 
research—without, of course, jeopardizing 
our basic objectives as teachers of 
literature? You have been tempted, as we 
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anticipated at the outset, to dwell on the 
problem of the availability of adequate 
translations and critical texts and on the 
need for recommended lists of Hispanic 
works in translation or of those calling 
for translation. This led you to the 
question of the place of translations in 
our own shop. Confronted with the 
pressing demands of language-tool re- 
quirements, is there time for both 
intensive drill and extensive reading— 
whether in original or in translation—in 
our language courses? Are our present 
texts adequate for the dual function 
many of us would have them serve? 
You have asked whether our language 
courses, at present, contribute in any 
important way to general education 
objectives. And finally, as we approached 
this late hour, you entered excitedly into 
a lively debate over the perennial favorite 
which Mr. Lépez-Morillas has posed as 
“the tragic divorce between erudition 
and teaching,” an observation that un- 
fortunately characterizes all too well the 
majority of our own inadequate efforts at 
training graduates for the difficult role of 
teachers in an expanding, exploratory 
curriculum. There was no time to engage 
in any sustained exchange of ideas over 
such “neat”? questions as desirable 
changes in advanced-degree programs, 
the advocacy of different training 
programs for the prospective college and 
the prospective university teacher, the 
abolishment of the thesis requirement for 
those contemplating less than university 
teaching, and the need for a specially 
devised methods course as a requirement 
for all prospective college teachers. 

I shall venture to phrase certain con- 
clusions that seem justified in the light of 
this discussion. The first of these stems 
from our respect for MLA Secretary 
Parker’s insistence—in planning the 
present Foreign Language Program, a 
primary concern of which is “to know 
more surely the role which foreign 
languages and literatures should play in 
American life’—on getting at the facts 
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of the situation first. It seems abundantly 
clear 1) that we do not have the facts on 
the present role of Hispanic literatures in 
general studies, in area programs, and in 
language courses; 2) that while there are 
several lists of Hispanic works available 
in translation, there is no list of such 
translations, or of works in the original, 
especially recommended for general edu- 
cation courses; 3) that there is still a 
marked need for more and better transla- 
tions; 4) that there has been no concerted 
or directed effort on our part to assist in 
planning general education programs; and 
finally 5) that we should give immediate 
and serious reconsideration to our teach- 
ing objectives and our graduate offerings 
so that we may be in a better position to 
provide the type of teacher needed for the 
peculiar challenge facing us in the general 
education curriculum. 

I should like to emphasize that it is a 
challenge, and not a threat. A challenge 
for us to win a more respectable place for 
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Hispanic literatures in programs designed 
to reach a vastly larger number of stu- 
dents—if the facts prove that these litera- 
tures are at present neglected, or even 
misrepresented. And perhaps an oppor- 
tunity as well—an opportunity to assist 
in the FL Program if only to prove or 
disprove Mr. Parker’s hypothesis that the 
“traditional emphasis of foreign language 
teachers on the (vaguely defined) ‘literary’ 
aspects of their subject” is one of the 
factors involved in the present hostility or 
indifference to foreign language study. If 
this evening we have done little more than 
rouse ourselves to a realization that such 
a challenge and opportunity are ours to 
seize, our “banquet” will not have been 
entirely devoid of nourishment. And it 
may not be too vain a hope that we take 
to heart the plea of a former president 
embodied in the title of her address “‘Let’s 
think about it and act soon.” 


Tulane University Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 


AN IMPORTANT RESOLUTION 


In Chicago on 7 March 1953 the 900 persons attending the 8th National Conference 
on Higher Education, sponsored by the Association for Higher Education (a depart- 
ment of the NEA), voted unanimously for the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, a great need of our generation is for a wider and deeper understand- 


ing of other nations and other peoples, and 


WHEREAS, a knowledge of the language of a people contributes greatly to the 


understanding of a foreign culture, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this Conference recommend that increasing provision 


be made for the study and effective teaching of foreign languages and cultures at all 
levels of American education—elementary, secondary, higher. 

















AMADO ALONSO (1896-1952) 


RaFAEL LAPESA 
Universidad de Madrid 


E] 26 de Mayo ultimo la muerte se nos 
llevé a Amado Alonso, dejando un vacio 
irremediable.* Nos falta la presencia fisica 
de aquella noble figura, el impetu de su 
contagioso entusiasmo, su alegria entre- 
verada de ensimismamientos, la gracia 
inteligente de su conversacién, su sim- 
patia y su cordialidad: su humanidad 
espléndida, en suma. El pensar en la 
magnitud de la obra que deja, despierta 
inevitablemente la idea de lo mucho mas 
que podia habernos dado y que el destino 
malogr6. 

Con todo, la vida y la obra de Amado 
Alonso son doblemente alentadoras. En 
primer lugar, por su ejemplar entrega a 
una vocacién servida sin descanso hasta 
el fin. Ademas por la incitante orientacién 
que dejé: todos sus estudios, aun los que 
versan sobre temas mas concretos, se 
elevan hasta plantear cuestiones de al- 
cance general y sefialar rumbos en ellas. 
Esta amplitud de miras tenia su punto de 
arranque en una visién conjunta de las 
actividades humanas como revelacién de 
un mismo principio creador, el espfritu. 
Hacia este primer hontanar se remontaba 
siempre la indagacién de las causas, la 
inquietud por los conceptos fundamen- 
tales. Tal vez por eso poseyeran tan 
constante sugestién para Amado Alonso 
los poemas de Fray Luis, sobre quien 
dej6 abundantes notas inéditas: “Y do 
mas pura mana / la fuente, satisfaz tu 
ardiente gana.”’ 

Amado Alonso se formé en el Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid, cuando 
los iniciadores de la escuela filolégica 
espafiola empezaban a dejar atrdés el 
positivismo de los primeros tiempos. En 

* A tribute read at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 


Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 29- 
30, 1952. 





aquel ambiente afanoso de superacién 
surgieron los primeros articulos del joven 
investigador, que mas tarde fué enviado 
a Hamburgo para ampliar estudios. En 
1926 publicaba ya una aportacién funda- 
mental para la lingiifstica hispana, La 
subagrupacién romdnica del catalén. Y un 
afio después, cuando apenas contaba 
treinta y uno, pasaba a ocupar un puesto 
tan dificil—mas atin para un peninsular— 
como era la direccién del Instituto de 
Filologia en la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. Pronto se impusieron las cualidades 
del nuevo director, que vencié todos los 
obstdéculos acredita4ndose como valiosi- 
simo lingiiista, agudo critico literario y 
maestro excepcional. 

Afios fecundos los casi veinte de Buenos 
Aires. En ellos cuaja y se manifiesta la 
fuerte personalidad de Amado Alonso, 
que logra formar escuela. Sus obras son 
jalones decisivos en la_ investigacién 
lingiifstica o en el amoroso entendimiento 
de la literatura. No habia dispersién en 
dos campos distintos, porque Amado 
Alonso, al tratar del lenguaje, ponia 
siempre de relieve los aspectos que mejor 
reflejaban la incesante actividad del 
espiritu creador; y al estudiar las indi- 
vidualidades poéticas o los movimientos 
literarios, analiz6 con preferencia su 
proceso de conformacién hasta llegar a 
la definitiva encarnadura verbal. Asi los 
primores de ritmo y adjetivacién en las 
Sonatas de Valle Inclan o el esencialismo 
poético de Jorge Guillén recibfan inter- 
pretacién tan clarividente como las prefe- 
rencias mentales en el habla del gaucho 
o las construcciones con verbos de movi- 
miento. 

Salvo casos excepcionales, como los 
postreros capitulos de los Origenes del 
Espafiol de Menéndez Pidal, nuestros 
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fildlogos se habfan dedicado con prefe- 
rencia a reunir datos y reconstruir hechos, 
sin conceder atencién suficiente a preocu- 
paciones tedéricas. Amado Alonso se es- 
forzé por remediar esta falla despertando 
inquietud por los problemas de doctrina 
y método. Did a conocer al mundo his- 
pAdnico las mejores adquisiciones de la 
filosofia y teoria del lenguaje (al otro 
lado del Atlantico Daémaso Alonso em- 
prendia una tarea parecida). De Hum- 
boldt proceden la concepcidén del lenguaje 
como enérgeia y la de la forma lingiiistica 
interna, aprovechadas felizmente por 
Amado Alonso en repetidas ocasiones. 
Gracias a él se incorporaron también al 
acervo teérico de nuestros lingiiistas la 
estilistica de Vossler y Spitzer y la de 
Bally, los conceptos fundamentales esta- 
blecidos por Saussure, y, ultimamente la 
fonologia estructural. No se trataba de 
veleidad novedosa: siempre habia exa- 
men a fondo, seleccién, y afan de eliminar 
estrecheces partidistas resolviendo en 
armonia superior las aparentes antino- 
mias. Adem&s Amado Alonso hacia que 
las teorfas mostraran su fecundidad apli- 
cAndolas a problemas determinados: buen 
ejemplo son los dos insuperables estudios 
Estilistica y gramdtica del articulo en 
espafiol y Nocién, emocién, accién y 
fantasia en los diminutivos. 

En Buenos Aires atrajo a Amado 
Alonso el vasto campo del espafiol de 
América. Habfa que reunir y revisar los 
estudios previos, discutir el problema de 
los substratos indios, precisar freas y 
caracteres de los distintos fenémenos, 
determinar qué rasgos del habla hispano- 
americana tienen filiacién peninsular y 
cudles obedecen a desarrollo auténomo, 
ocuparse también de la funcién social 
ejercida por la correccién lingiifistica. A 
todo atendié dirigiendo la Biblioteca de 
Dialectologta Hispanoamericana y la 
Coleccién de Estudios Indigenistas, publi- 
cando libros como El problema de la 
lengua en América (1935) La Argentina y 
la nivelacién del idioma (1943) y nutriendo 
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con sus articulos la Revista de Filologia 
Hispanica. 

La historia de la lengua espajiola debe 
a Amado Alonso aportaciones capitales. 
La motivacién espiritual de los tres 
nombres “castellano,” “espafiol’” e ‘i- 
dioma nacional” fué objeto de uno de 
sus libros mds ricos en ideas. Tema pre- 
dilecto suyo fueron también las transfor- 
maciones ocurridas en la pronunciacién 
espafiola desde los tiempos mds antiguos 
del romance, pero sobre todo el cambio 
radical experimentado por las consonantes 
en los siglos XVI y XVII. El estudio, 
comenzado en Buenos Aires, se fué 
agrandando hasta convertirse en una 
obra monumental, para la que puso en 
juego el m&ximo rigor y la mds aguda 
interpretacién de las indicaciones, a me- 
nudo confusas o contradictorias, que 
dejaron los gramaticos de la época. A 
esta obra consagré el esfuerzo de sus 
Ultimos ajios, hasta la vispera misma de 
su muerte. Mads de dos terceras partes 
quedaron redactadas, y el resto con 
materiales y notas pendientes de elabora- 
cién. La abundancia de datos y la necesi- 
dad de someterlosa un andlisis exhaustivo 
originaron una serie de artfculos subsi- 
diarios, que son modelo de precisién 
metodoldgica. 

La literatura hispdnica gané con Amado 
Alonso mejor comprensién de muchas 
figuras y creaciones. Aparte de Valle- 
Inclan y Jorge Guillén, ya mencionados, 
la labor del critico proyecté luz sobre 
Luis de Ledén, la picaresca, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Rubén Dario, 
Larreta, Borges y Neruda. La novela 
histérica como género y el modernismo 
como movimiento literario quedaron de- 
finitivamente caracterizados. El expre- 
sionismo representado por Neruda le did 
motivo para uno de los libros que calan 
més hondo en la esencia de la poesia 
actual, tal como se manifiesta en una de 
sus corrientes mds universales. El enfoque 
dado en esta obra a algunos aspectos 














Amapo ALONSO 


fundamentales del proceso creador hacia 
desear una Poética que proyectaba y no 
lleg6 a escribir. Cuantos le oyeron com- 
entar en conferencias el Romance so- 
ndmbulo o el Llanto por la muerte de Ignacio 
Sdnchez Mejias, lamentardén que un libro 
sobre Garcia Lorca haya quedado en 
notas y esbozos. 

Queda por hablar del magisterio ejer- 
cido por Amado Alonso. Estimulador, 
generoso y exigente, congregé en torno 
suyo discipulos y colaboradores que hoy 
cuentan entre lo més florido del hispa- 
nismo en este Continente. Organo de su 
escuela fué la Revista de Filologia Hispd- 
nica, fundada por él y continuada desde 
Méjico en la Nueva Revista de Filologta 
Hispédnica, cuando las circunstancias polf- 
ticas de Argentina acarrearon la dis- 
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persién. Desde 1946 Amado Alonso pro- 
fesaba en Harvard University, dejando 
recuerdo imborrable. Las mayores facili- 
dades que encontré allf para el estudio 
permitieron que su produccién creciese 
de manera asombrosa en los tiltimos afios, 
a pesar de la enfermedad que lo minaba. 

Tal fué la obra del gran hispanista, del 
hombre admirable, del cordial amigo. 
Entre las inquietudes mundiales y las 
mezquindades cotidianas, el Animo se 
levanta pensando que la humanidad es 
capaz de dar, aunque raras veces, ejem- 
plares tan egregios como Amado Alonso. 
En este sentido cabe decir, recordando a 
Manrique: 

Aunque la vida falté 


nos dexé harto consuelo 
su memoria. 


SUMMER ADDRESSES 


If you will not be at your permanent address when your August 
HISPANIA arrives, please arrange with your post office to hold or 
forward your copy, but do NOT send in an official address change 
for this single issue. 








THE WORK OF THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Viremnta C. SHATTUCK 
Executive Vice President, Pan American Society 


Madame Chairman, distinguished 
guests, members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese: in coming here so soon after 
Christmas, you can hardly have had time 
to untie your Christmas presents and if 
you have written your “thank you” 
notes, it is only because you are such an 
extraordinary group of able people!* 

I am very grateful to be asked to say 
a few words on this occasion, because The 
Pan American Society of New England 
has had an extremely close and happy 
relationship with your New England 
Chapter, with many of the committee 
who have arranged this meeting, and with 
some of the speakers who are to address 
you. 

Miss Thelen has long been a tremen- 
dously valued member of The Pan Ameri- 
can Society and has directed many of the 
programs with the schools, while Mrs. 
Helman has been a Vice President of the 
Society since it was organized, and I need 
hardly add that the Society has drawn 
heavily upon her knowledge and wisdom. 
And what of The Pan American Society? 
Why does it exist? 

When the war in Europe isolated this 
hemisphere eleven years ago, The Pan 
American Society was organized as a 
center to which Mexicans, Central and 
South Americans might turn. How im- 
portant was this? Let me tell you two 
stories. 

Many years ago a young man came to 
the Harvard School of Public Health 
from Panama. There was no dormitory, 
students were given a list of boarding 
houses and because they were graduate 
students they were left to their own de- 

* A paper read at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 


Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 
29-30, 1952. 





vices. Nothing was done to help him make 
happy contacts and he returned to his 
own country hating the United States— 
and this man was President of Panama 
just before Pearl Harbor. In contrast to 
this, a young woman called up The Pan 
American Society one day during the 
war and said she was faced by a very 
serious problem. She came immediately 
to the Society and we found that she 
was a student at Tufts College. She had 
completed her pre-medical training in her 
own country and had come to Boston to 
take additional courses so that she might 
know our methods and understand the 
terminology and be even better prepared 
to enter Tufts Medical School, for which 
she had been accepted. That morning she 
had received word that the United States 
Government had taken over all places in 
the Tufts Medical School and she could 
not enter upon her training as she had 
planned. What was she to do? 

We telephoned to Johns Hopkins, Yale, 
and other medical schools that accepted 
women. The same conditions existed 
there. There was no place for women. 
The Dean of the Harvard Medical School 
was then called for advice and he sug- 
gested that the candidate go for a year 
to the Harvard School of Public Health 
and after the war was over she might 
have a good chance of being accepted in 
the first class at the Harvard Medical 
School to receive women. She did this, 
graduated from the School of Public 
Health with high honors, and four years 
later completed her work at the Harvard 
Medical School with distinction. 

I like to recall the first formal meeting 
of the Pan American Society held at the 
Fogg Museum. Pedro Henriquez Urefia 
was visiting professor at Harvard that 
year and took part in the program. He 
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told a story, which he loved to tell, about 
Charles Lamb, who said to his sister one 
day, stuttering as he talked, ‘I hate that 
man.” The sister replied, “Why, Charles, 
you do not even know him.” “That’s 
right,” he said, “if I knew him I should 
not hate him.” 

To know the citizens of the Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking countries to the 
south is tremendously important, and for 
most of us in this country, that means a 
greater emphasis on speaking the lan- 
guages and The Pan American Society 
should be able to point out the importance 
of this to an ever widening public. And of 
course an appreciation of the cultural 
background is also vital to a closer bond. 

One of the first things the Society did 
many years ago was to work out a ques- 
tionnaire together with representatives of 
the public, private, and parochial schools 
in order that we might find out how much 
Spanish and Portuguese was taught and 
how much of Latin America found its way 
into the history books, the social studies, 
and the art work. This gave us a spring- 
board, but I shall leave it to Miss Cowing 
to talk about The Pan American Society 
and the schools. 

What else is the Society doing? Let 
me tell you of some of the winter’s 
activities. 

Under an able chairman and with a 
splendid committee of young North and 
South Americans, about 425 Latin stu- 
dents have been reached this year. Three 
dances have been given, in October, 
November, and December. Hospitality in 
homes has been arranged. An active 
“committee on contacts” puts Latin 
American students in touch with North 
American leaders in the business and 
professional world and gives the student 
an opportunity to explore some of the 
possibilities in his field of interest. The 
Pan American Society offers classes in 
spoken Spanish and Portuguese. For 
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eleven years the society has arranged the 
visits in this area of the State Depart- 
ment guests from the Latin American 
countries and it has given the Boston 
public an opportunity to meet and hear 
many distinguished men and women. 

In October, for example, a Bolivian 
spoke on some of the problems of his 
country. The Peruvian Ambassador to 
Washington was the guest of the Society 
in late November. Maurice Halperin, 
Professor of Latin American Regional 
Studies at Boston University, arranged a 
most illuminating Round Table on Brazil. 
In December the society cooperated with 
the Institute of Modern Art and the Fogg 
Museum in arranging a talk on the Orozco 
exhibition presented by these two mu- 
seums and gave a dinner for Sra. de 
Orozco on the evening of the opening. 

The rest of the winter will be filled with 
other activities, culminating in the spring 
with a Spoken Spanish contest held under 
the auspices of the New England Chapter, 
AATSP, and The Pan American Society 
—and with the cooperation of the Inde- 
pendent School Association of Boston, 
the State Department of Education, and 
the schools of the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton. 

Although this is a regional organization, 
there are other Inter-American centers in 
the United States and I trust they may 
all have the opportunity to work as hap- 
pily and as effectively with your members 
as we have. 

The idea of One World is more than a 
cliché, it is one of the vital new concepts 
of our time. “Citizen Participation” is 
more than a cliché—it is an idea that 
challenges the individual and places 
squarely on his shoulders the responsi- 
bility and privilege of living in our age. 

Organizations like The Pan American 
Society of New England should back your 
splendid work—and in turn we shall count 
on your continuing interest and help. 








VITALIZE YOUR SPANISH CLASSES THROUGH THE AID 
OF THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


ELLten LEA CowinG 


Wakefield High School, 


With the competition of radio, tele- 
vision, social life, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, amigos and amigas straining for 
the attention of the teen-age mind, to 
vitalize our classes is imperative.* “How 
are we going to do it?” you ask. “Where 
are we to get materials? How can we 
afford the time?” That last one I can’t 
answer for you, but the other two I most 
certainly can. Right here in Boston at 75 
Newbury Street is located the Pan- 
American Society of New England, where 
there is a boundless amount of material. 
Come with me and we shall take a look 
at its potentialities. 

Your Spanish Club needs a speaker? 
Where better to find one than among the 
400 Latin Americans located in and 
around Boston this year, and who are in 
close touch with the Pan American So- 
ciety. Through this office many would 
welcome the opportunity to chat with 
you in your home, to speak at your 
clubs and assemblies, to visit your schools. 
They would let you know in Spanish, 
Portuguese, or English, if you wish, how 
another group of Americans think, live, 
and worry about everyday problems. 

How we as teachers welcome the occa- 
sions—alas too few—to talk Spanish and 
how our students also welcome the op- 
portunity to converse, to show off their 
new-found knowledge, to prove to them- 
selves that they really can talk Spanish 
and that they can be understood! Why 
not organize groups to come to the many 
tea dances and evening parties at the 
Pan American Society’s Center? Why not 
come yourself? Here also you, as a 
teacher, could meet teachers and diplo- 


* A paper read at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 
29-30, 1952. 





Wakefield, Massachusetts 


mats from other lands, attend lectures by 
visiting celebrities, and keep abreast of 
events in all Spanish-speaking countries. 

Do you like to read about people, 
places, and the culture and art of a 
people? The library at the Pan American 
Society is well equipped to furnish you 
with any and all types of books, for re- 
search, for pleasure, for browsing, for use 
as supplementary reading in classes. 
There is also an excellent children’s sec- 
tion. 

Who isn’t interested in radio and tele- 
vision these days? Why not a program for 
Assembly sponsored by the language de- 
partment with the script written by the 
students? Such a program might include 
a play, a quiz, a movie, a skit involving 
customs and costumes, a pageant of the 
Americas. While the program is in prog- 
ress, the tape recorder is working madly 
so that later, you and the class can go 
over it for pleasure, for criticism, or for 
help in planning further programs. The 
Pan American Society has available a 
long list of films of all the Latin-American 
countries. If your school is not equipped 
with a film projector or tape recorder, it 
probably has a 2 x 2 slide projector, and 
here again we offer you an endless variety 
of slides with explanatory script for use in 
the classes and clubs. It is a good idea to 
tie in these programs with the daily lesson 
whenever possible. Later you might work 
on units of the various countries with de- 
scriptive material available in magazines 
and pamphlets that can be distributed 
free to the students. The most attractive 
feature of all the materials at Pan Ameri- 
can is that they can as easily be used by 
the history and social science teacher as 
by the language teacher. 

Want a surprise, something fascinating 
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and mysterious? Send for one of the loan 
exhibits from Pan American, suitcases 
filled with pictures, maps, products, dolls, 
textiles, and a costume—all labelled 
clearly for easy reading. What a time you 
and your students will have unpacking 
and arranging the material in your class- 
room. Soon it will be a museum. How- 
ever, this material should not be a mere 
background; the exhibits should be made 
a useful and functional part of the pro- 
gram as a vocabulary-building project, 
by having the youngsters make Spanish 
labels for the loan. Conversational pos- 
sibilities are endless. 

What would be the effect of this sign 
on the door of the language department, 
“Jam Session Mafiana?” Do the students 
have records of the rhythms, songs and 
music of the Latin-American countries— 
the tango, samba, rumba, beguin, paso 
doble and the jarabes? Let them bring 
them in, make up a program, look up the 
history of the dances and the countries 
from which they come. Let them enjoy the 
music, feel the rhythm, steep themselves 
in the color. You might progress to a 
higher plane with the music of Villa- 
Lobos or Carlos Chavez, or even to that 
of our own orchestras that have made 
recordings of Latin American folk music. 

Are your students interested in travel 
posters, Christmas cards, historical or 
patriotic posters, or even one to proclaim 
Pan-American week itself? Here is a 
magnificent opportunity for students who 
like drawing or painting. They don’t 
have to be art students, all they need is 
a desire to do something. 

Two and a half years ago, here in 
Boston, an idea was born. This idea was 
the “Spoken Spanish Contest,” the 
brain-child of Miss Mildred Thelen of 
Lynn English High School. Under the 
auspices of the New England Chapter, 
AATSP, and the Pan American Society, 
the first contest took place on April 28, 
1951. The idea is young yet, but our fond 
hope is to see it grow until it reaches 
national proportions. Ambitious, you say? 
Perhaps, but what if each one of you were 
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to take back this one idea to your school 
and develop it there? Then it would be 
on its way to becoming just what you 
want it to become. . . a national contest. 
[For more information on the Contest, 
see Mildred Thelen’s article on p. 277 of 
the August 1951 Hispania. Editor] 

In closing, I would like to tell you about 
something that happened at Wakefield 
High School this year. Through Mr. 
Robert Taylor of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and the Mexican Students Exchange 
Program which he sponsored, there came 
to us on January second a Mexican youth, 
Humberto Ybarra Solano, from the 
Colegio Cristébal Colén in Mexico City— 
a simple enough fact but one which be- 
came a tremendous and far-reaching ex- 
perience for Wakefield High School. This 
young man remained with us one term, 
attended classes, and followed the regular 
school program. He came to us without 
knowing one word of English, but at the 
end of the term his grasp of our language 
was such as to astound faculty and stu- 
dents alike. His well-mannered, thought- 
ful approach to solving his particular 
problems gave our students the oppor- 
tunity to observe how scholarship and 
courtesy can and should be an inspiration. 
Truly, Humberto was an inspiration to 
all, not only scholastically but also 
spiritually. He entered into the school 
activities wholeheartedly and, at the last 
assembly before he left us, got up on the 
stage and in English he expressed his 
gratitude to administrators, faculty, and 
student body for his happy time at Wake- 
field High School. While here, he found 
a home away from home at the Pan 
American Society. He attended lectures, 
tea dances, evening parties: he accom- 
panied several groups of my students to 
these events. He took full cognizance of 
what the Society had to offer. How much 
more so might we teachers who need op- 
portunities, materials, and assistance in 
vitalizing our work, follow the example 
of this lad from Mexico. The mere pos- 
session of a vocabulary, of historical facts, 
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of verbs does not mean that one can grasp 
the beauties, the manners, and the 
thoughts of a people. 

Should there be no Pan American So- 
ciety in your vicinity, it would be a most 
constructive and advantageous step to 
organize one. The Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. will give you details 
and help in the organization and adminis- 
tration of such a Society. One of its pri- 
mary aims is to work with the Spanish 
teachers for the purpose of promoting 
Spanish and Pan Americanism in their 
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localities. To see the number of Pan 
American Societies grow is to see an in- 
crease in the interest of Spanish. There- 
fore, it is our hope that many communi- 
ties throughout the country will organize 
Pan American Societies because of the 
magnificent work they do in helping to 
vitalize the Spanish program and in pro- 
moting interest in Spanish and Pan 
Americanism. In these troubled days, 
every contribution to world understand- 
ing can but add to a better picture for us 
and all mankind. 


HELP WANTED 


Will you invest twenty minutes and ten cents to help us? Turn to the 
advertising section in this issue, read the ads, and send a post- 
card of inquiry to each of five advertisers, mentioning that you saw 
their ad in HISPANIA. We know that you read these ads, but the 
advertisers won’t know it unless they hear from you. We must con- 
vince them that it pays to advertise! 








When the Pan American Union was re- 
organized, in 1948, as the permanent 
secretariat of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, one of the Departments 
established (in addition to the Depart- 
ments of International Law and Economic 
and Social Affairs) was that of Cultural 
Affairs.* Thus an institution which, in the 
beginning, had concerned itself purely 
with material matters—indeed, its origi- 
nal name was “The Commercial Bureau 
of the American Republics’—came to 
recognize officially the important rdéle 
which intangibles—the so-called things 
of the spirit—play in the life of nations, 
as well as individuals. 

The task assigned to the newly-created 
Department can perhaps best be sum- 
marized by the word “interpretation.” 
Our hemisphere is divided into four main 
cultural areas, according to the language 
spoken: English, Spanish, Portuguese, or 
French. With each there goes a distinct 
mental outlook and a whole way of life. 
This is a serious barrier to true under- 
standing among the peoples of America, 
one which only determined effort can 
overcome. 

To illustrate what is meant with but 
one small example, there is the case of 
the term to be applied, in the documents 
of the Organization of American States, 
to the part of the world in which we 
dwell. The people of the United States 
refer to ‘the hemisphere,” or ‘western 
hemisphere.” This, however, is incompre- 
hensible to the Latins, who are taught 
that the only geographical hemispheres 
are northern and southern. Say “our 
hemisphere” to an Argentine, and he 

* A revision of a paper read at the Thirty- 


Fourth Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, De- 
cember 29-30, 1952. 








TEACHING AIDS AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Rautea Epwarp Diwmick 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


may think of Australia, or South Africa, 
but never of Mexico or the United States. 
The term the Spanish Americans use for 
our part of the globe is “el continente,”’ 
but this at once arouses Anglo-Americans 
to protest: it is not a question of one 
continent but of two! A further objection 
comes from the Brazilians: if they agree 
with their neighbors in considering the 
land mass as a single unit, they hold that 
“9 continente”’ fails to take into consider- 
ation the Antilles. These same conceptions 
are likewise responsible for disagreement 
over a proper name for the region. Spanish 
and Portuguese speakers insist it should 
be “América,” singular, whereas we 
Anglo-Saxons speak of “the Americas,” 
meaning three—North, South, and Cen- 
tral. Used in the singular, “America” to 
us is synonymous with the United States, 
and this same mental association is often 
made by others—even, be it admitted, by 
many of our southern neighbors, who 
profess to be annoyed by what they con- 
sider a manifestation of philological im- 
perialism. This is not a matter of concern 
to translators alone: the question has 
frequently been the cause of heated de- 
bate between diplomats of ambassadorial 
rank! 

The mission of the Department of 
Cultural Affairs is, then, one of interpre- 
tation, of aiding the peoples of America 
to a better understanding of one another. 
Despite the Department’s considerable 
development in recent years, however, 
what can the sixty-some members of its 
staff hope to effect amid a population of 
300,000,000? Obviously, they must seek 
allies, individuals and groups who can 
aid them to do that which alone they 
could never accomplish. In the United 
States, the Department has found natural 
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auxiliaries in the foreign-language teach- 
ers, particularly the teachers of Spanish, 
and these it has sought to aid in various 
ways. 

First of all, the Department strives to 
inform itself adequately of the problems 
teachers face, both by sending representa- 
tives to meetings of the AATSP and 
similar organizations, and by sponsoring 
other gatherings, at which information 
and experiences are compared and ex- 
changed. Within the course of the past 
year it organized two round-table discus- 
sions of problems of teaching in the field 
of Latin American studies, one in Wash- 
ington, the other in New York, and 
further such meetings are in prospect for 
other sections of the country. One of the 
discussion groups of these round tables is 
naturally concerned with language 
(chiefly Spanish), and in the meeting 
held in Washington, representatives both 
of the local universities and of the public 
schools participated. An interesting out- 
growth of this has been the initiation of 
a television program for the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary schools of the 
capital. Within the limits of their possi- 
bilities, moreover, members of the staff 
visit institutions of learning to make ad- 
dresses, to visit—and occasionally teach— 
classes, and to meet and talk with the 
instructors. 

The Pan American Union has, more- 
over, prepared a certain amount of mate- 
rial which it hopes may prove helpful to 
teachers. First of all, by way of general 
information, there is a mimeographed 
outline listing those activities and serv- 
ices of the Pan American Union which 
should be of practical interest to persons 
concerned with various aspects of Latin 
American studies. 

Next, and much more important, there 
is a booklet called Teaching Aids. Between 
its covers one can find a wealth of in- 
formation about, and references to, al- 
most any aspect of Latin America which 
might be selected for discussion in the 
classroom. In addition to a section on the 
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Organization of American States itself, 
there are a list of Latin American holi- 
days, a bibliography of Latin American 
children’s books and recent books about 
Latin America, references on games in 
Latin America, a selective list of Latin 
American song books and a similar one 
of phonograph records of Latin American 
music available in the United States. One 
can learn of a series of sources of 16 mm. 
films, places where maps and charts of 
Latin America can be obtained, com- 
panies which sell flags of the American 
nations, and sources of craft items and 
foods from Latin America. As Teaching 
Aids was published in 1951, with but few 
exceptions the information is up to date. 

This is not the only such reference tool 
which can be obtained from the Pan 
American Union. It has a leaflet entitled 
Some Sources of Free or Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials on Latin America, 
which lists museums, air lines, govern- 
ment bureaus, publications, and business 
concerns which have much to offer either 
gratis or at modest cost. A pamphlet 
called Some References on Latin America 
for Students covers topics which range 
from biography and fine arts to economics 
and inter-American relations: it should be 
extremely useful to people at the high- 
school level. There is also a flier on agen- 
cies in the United States which promote 
the exchange of international corres- 
pondence, as an aid to students interested 
in writing to Latin Americans. 

An item dealing with a somewhat dif- 
ferent field is the catalogue of “Latin 
American Exhibits,’ available on loan 
from the Pan American Union, which 
covers art material, slides, and supple- 
mentary visual aids. The exhibits on art 
are composed of large, mounted photo- 
graphs, some in color, others in black and 
white, watercolors, and original woodcuts 
and etchings. Among the artists whose 
work is reproduced are Portinari, Carlos 
Mérida, Orozco, Rivera, Tamayo, and 
Figari. There are Haitian primitives, 
pictures of Maya pottery, Mexican chil- 
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dren’s art, and political prints and draw- 
ings. Other topics include scenes from 
productions of the Negro Experimental 
Theater of Brazil, views of the highlands 
of Bolivia and Peru, Mexican costumes, 
stills representing the work of the noted 
Mexican movie cameraman Gabriel Fi- 
gueroa, and a series of photographs show- 
ing the celebration of St. John’s Day in 
the Barlovento region of Venezuela. The 
Kodachrome slide sets cover a great 
variety of subjects: transportation in 
Latin America, native markets, life in an 
Amazon village, weaving in the South 
American highlands, the historic city of 
Cartagena, Mexican colonial architecture, 
and so on. The Pan American Union has a 
limited amount of realia—stamps, sam- 
ples of common commodities such as 
cacao, chicle, and quebracho, a naci- 
miento and Christmas cards from Latin 
America. There are in addition three 
reading units, composed of about thirty 
books apiece,—for elementary-school, sec- 
ondary-school, and adult readers. The 
Pan American Union has no motion 
pictures available for loan, although it 
does have some for sale. On the other 
hand, it can lend filmstrips on a variety 
of topics, for example, Mexican children, 
the Andean highlands and Hernan Cortés. 

The Pan American Union issues a great 
number of other publications, some of 
which should be of considerable interest 
and help to teachers and students. Many 
of these are periodical in nature. The of- 
ficial organ of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States is the Annals, but as it is 
doubtful that the texts of treaties, inter- 
national conferences and the like can 
exert any great fascination upon the 
general public, let us pass to a publica- 
tion of a more appealing nature. This is 
Américas, a monthly magazine with 
separate, though similar, editions in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese. There 
is an abundance of illustrations; the 
articles cover a wide variety of subjects 
and are written in the popular vein. 
Quite a number of schools have adopted 


the Spanish edition for use in advanced 
classes as material for reading and dis- 
cussion. 

The Department of Cultural Affairs 
issues The Inter-American Review of 
Bibliography, which carries articles, re- 
views, and information on current publi- 
cations in or about Latin America, and 
also three bulletins whose names ac- 
curately describe their contents: Boletin 
de Misica y Artes Visuales, Ciencias 
Sociales: Notas e Informaciones, and 
Ciencia y Tecnologta. All of these come 
out in Spanish alone, and while quite 
unsuitable for classroom use, they might 
well interest some students with special 
inclinations who are bored by the Juan 
and His Burro type of reading material. 
In 1952, also, the Department began the 
publication of Panorama, a quarterly 
which reprints, in the authors’ original 
language, recent outstanding articles of 
general cultural interest produced by 
writers throughout the Americas. 

Turning from periodicals to other 
publications, we mention first the series 
‘“‘Pensamiento de América,” issued by the 
Union’s Division of Philosophy, Letters 
and Sciences. This includes a sizeable 
anthology, La filosofta latinoamericana 
contempordnea, and shorter volumes con- 
cerning individual writers, giving selec- 
tions from their works, preceded by 
critical introductions. On the same level, 
though of a different nature, are publica- 
tions in the bibliographic series of the 
Columbus Memorial Library. The variety 
of topics here is considerable: the most 
recent volume to appear is concerned with 
the Modernist trend, for example. 

These works doubtless possess much 
greater interest for teachers than for 
high-school students. For reasons of a 
contrary nature, the latter would prob- 
ably not care for the Union’s “Young 
Reader’”’ series, which gives glimpses of 
some of the heroes of Independence and 
of the pre-Columbian Indian peoples. 
Items rather better adapted to their 
level are three series of illustrated book- 
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lets. One is devoted to a brief survey of 
each of the American nations. Another de- 
scribes, in rather greater detail, the capi- 
tals of the various countries. The pam- 
phlets of the third series are concerned 
with some of the principal Latin American 
commodities: rubber, tin, coffee, and the 
tonka bean, for instance. A booklet which 
exists in both Spanish and English, and 
could serve as a text for a number of 
classroom discussions, is The Americas in 
World Trade. As an exercise in practical 
vocabulary, this should prove a valuable 
supplement to most of the material cur- 
rently available for school use. 

More modest in scope than the items 
just referred to are two series of fliers, 
one “‘An Introduction to ...”; the other 
“Something about Life in. . .” whatever 
the country happens to be. The Pan 
American Union will be glad to arrange 
exhibits of all these and other publications 
for teachers’ meetings and similar gather- 
ings. 

Some teachers or their students may 
feel the urge to visit one or another of 
our neighbor republics. In this case they 
will be glad to know that the Union’s 
Travel Division has prepared booklets of 
information entitled “Visit Haiti,” etc., 
and, in the case of the country perhaps 
most likely to be visited, a rather more 
elaborate guide, ‘Motoring to Mexico.” 
Still another pamphlet treats of holidays 
and festivals in that country. The Travel 
Division will, moreover, be glad to help in 
planning trips, with information and ad- 
vice about travel conditions, visas, and 
so on. 

Most of what has been mentioned thus 
far has been of a rather academic interest. 
Some readers of this article may be spon- 
sors of Spanish clubs, however, or have 
classes which enjoy an occasional fiesta. 
In that case they may like to know that 
the Union can provide a list of plays on 
Pan American subjects, and that it has 
booklets entitled Folk Songs and Stories 
of the Americas, Some Latin American 
Festivals and Folk Dances, and Christmas 
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in Latin America, with music and descrip- 
tions of some of the dances. Also, a recent 
flier is devoted to the guanacaste of Costa 
Rica, and includes diagrams of the steps. 

To return to the Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs, however, a word should be 
said concerning the Columbus Memorial 
Library, to which reference was made 
once before. The collection is now quite 
sizeable; it is comprised chiefly of mate- 
rial which has appeared since the Organi- 
zation came into being in 1890 (there 
has been no attempt to build up a de- 
partment of history), and it is especially 
well provided in the matter of periodicals. 
The Library and the Division of Educa- 
tion possess, between them, a very large 
collection of textbooks from all parts of 
Latin America. Should anyone desire a 
selection of these for exhibition purposes, 
the Union will be glad to accommodate 
him. Among the various services of the 
Library, particular attention should be 
called to those of the reference depart- 
ment, which can help with almost any 
problem of information, and provide 
bibliographies on all topics relating to 
Latin America. Indeed, current bibli- 
ography is one of the Library’s specialties. 

It may perhaps seem strange that con- 
sideration of the work of the Union’s 
Division of Education should have been 
left until last. Needless to say, this is by 
no means a reflection of its relative im- 
portance. However, its activities are 
largely directed toward Latin America, 
and especially to the great campaign being 
waged there against illiteracy. It is inter- 
esting to note, nevertheless, that the 
elementary readers being produced for 
use in this campaign by the Latin Ameri- 
can Bureau for the Production of Funda- 
mental Education Materials have been 
adopted by some teachers here in the 
United States for their Spanish classes. 
Moreover, attention should be called to 
the Division’s Section of Educational In- 
terchange. This is the agency of the Pan 
American Union which endeavors to pro- 
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mote the exchange of persons—teachers 
and students—and to gather and dis- 
seminate information concerning scholar- 
ships and opportunities for study through- 
out the Americas. It publishes annually 
a bulletin entitled “Opportunities for 
Summer Study in Latin America,” and 
from time to time it issues the results of 
surveys concerning Latin American stud- 
ies in the United States. This is also the 
section of the Union which gives out in- 
formation on most educational subjects 
(statistics, bibliographies, entrance re- 
quirements), often undertaking special 
studies in order to provide an adequate 
reply to the requests which it receives. 


Finally, the Pan American Union is 
always most happy to welcome students 
and their teachers who may come to 
Washington. In the case of groups, if the 
staff can be notified in advance of an im- 
pending arrival, it will make arrangements 
to receive the visitors and to show them 
those things which might be of greatest 
interest. The Union is the House of the 
Americas; it belongs to us all; it is a 
visible sign of the bond linking the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere, and 
of the spirit of internationalism which it 
is of such vital importance to foster 
today. 
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FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND THE 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHER 


Sera SPAULDING 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


A friend, recently returned from Peru, 
tells"of his observation of a newly formed 
literacy group in a make-shift study hall.* 
The notion of education seemed to be 
something very new for a good many of 
the Peruvian farmers of the surrounding 
area. My friend was sitting next to a 
window, and there was a crowd of children 
peering into the room. One little boy in 
the crowd looking in the window was de- 
scribing the goings-on to another young- 
ster who evidently had not been keeping 
up with community developments. As the 
literacy group began its study of the 
evening, the little boy said to the other, 
“They’re reading. It’s something they do 
with their eyes.” 

This has a gentle sort of humor, but it 
is also tragic. It’s tragic because that’s as 
much as half of Latin America knows 
about reading—“It’s something you do 
with your eyes.”’ Half the people in Latin 
America cannot read or write their own 
names. 

Latin American governments are quick 
to realize that the strength of their 
countries depends on the strength of the 
individuals that make up their popula- 
tion. Most Latin American countries are 
either beginning or carrying on extensive 
literacy and adult education campaigns. 
Mexico, for instance, has had an extensive 
campaign operating for the past eight 
years, and has taught close to three mil- 
lion illiterates something of the basic 
reading and writing skills. 

International organizations likewise are 
exceptionally concerned with literacy edu- 
cation. The Pan American Uniont and 


* A paper read at the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the AATSP, Boston, December 
29-30, 1952. 

t Reference to the Pan American Union is in 


UNESCO stimulate interest in the prob- 
lem through Inter-American Seminars on 
Education and carry on considerable re- 
search in literacy methods. One of the 
first scientifically graded ‘‘global method”’ 
literacy primers is being developed by Dr. 
Pedro Cebollero of the Pan American 
Union. Dr. W.8. Gray, under the auspices 
of UNESCO, is doing an extensive study 
of the various literacy methods now in 
use throughout the world. However, this 
whole concept of literacy education brings 
another problem to the fore. 

With the first- or second-grade reading 
ability obtained through a literacy pro- 
gram, a Latin American adult has ac- 
quired a tool that is all but useless. For 
there is nothing available at the first- and 
second-grade level for a Latin American 
to read, and thus very few of our newly 
literates have the opportunity to use 
their limited skill. The people who learn 
to read in literacy campaigns are often 
no more than functional illiterates or 
semi-illiterates. 

Estimates indicate that as many as 
forty per cent of the people of Latin 
America are literate only to a limited de- 
gree; that is, forty per cent of the people 
might be classed as semi-illiterate. They 
are those who have dropped out of school 
at a very early grade, or who have never 
gone to school but learned something of 
the reading and writing skills through a 
literacy campaign. These semi-illiterates 
often forget even the smattering of com- 
munication skills they have once learned, 
since there is nothing that beginning 
readers can read with profit in Latin 
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America. Literacy campaigns quit their 
job too soon. 

The Pan American Union and 
UNESCO, realizing that a vacuum exists 
between the time a person begins to 
learn to read and the time he is fully 
literate, have created the Latin American 
Fundamental Education Press. Its job is 
deceptively simple. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide something to read for the beginning 
reader—for the semi-illiterate—in Latin 
America. 

This sounds easy, but any teacher who 
deals with language skills knows that it 
takes more than the provision of material 
to get someone to read. And when dealing 
with adults, the difficulty is even more 
extreme, for the business of adults is not 
studying but living. And that’s where the 
words “fundamental education” enter the 
picture. The Fundamental Education 
Press prepares simple booklets, readable 
by beginning readers, on topics of im- 
mediate importance to the adult reader’s 
immediate business—living. 

I recently talked with an interesting 
oldtimer at San Isidro del General, in 
western Costa Rica, where the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway now ends. Until the section 
of the highway which extends northward 
to San José, the capital, was opened a few 
years ago, San Isidro was completely iso- 
lated from the outside and there was little 
formal education. Atanasio Bermtiidez— 
I scribbled his name in my notebook after 
I talked with him—told me about his first 
realization that he had to learn to read 
and write. A man well along in years now, 
he had been brought into court as a young 
man for something which he wasn’t will- 
ing to detail to me. However, what he does 
remember is that when he was called for- 
ward to sign a statement, he felt humilia- 
tion as he had never felt before. He came 
forward, perspiration on his forehead, 
fumbled with the pencil, and finally ad- 
mitted he couldn’t sign the document, 
“Qué vergiienza me did,” he says, 
“cuando el abogado me lIlamé para 
firmar y no pude.” 


Later, the girl with whom he was in 
love left the vicinity for a short while 
and he had to write to her. ‘Ud. sabe,’’ 
he told me, ‘when a boy is beginning to 
like a girl, and he wants to write her but 
has to dictate the letter to another person 
to write. And when you get a letter, you 
have to have someone else read it to 
you...” 

When Atanasio became a small busi- 
nessman he found still another need for 
reading and writing. And finally he said 
with the pride of a man who has helped 
his country grow, “When I went into 
politics, I had to know how to read and 
write. I was leader in the reform. In the 
meetings .. .”” and he went on telling me 
about his part in the sometimes colorful 
Costa Rican politics. 

Atanasio mentioned, inadvertently, 
probably all of the basic reasons why we 
need to be fluent in the reading and 
writing skills. We have to be literate to 
carry on intelligently our personal, social, 
business, and political activities. The 
Latin American Fundamental Education 
Press prepares booklets and supple- 
mentary aids in the areas of civics, agri- 
culture, health, and social affairs, as well 
as recreation. We are trying to provide a 
tool to transform literacy education from 
an end in itself into a means for helping 
individuals adapt themselves better to 
their environment. It is not because a 
person reads and writes that he becomes 
better adjusted, but because he has a 
tool which helps him utilize the experi- 
ences of others and communicate to others 
his needs and ideas. It is not enough to 
have a tool. You must have practice in 
using it for a purpose. 

This whole idea of fundamental educa- 
tion—basic education for better living— 
is more extensive than the activities of 
our Press in Washington. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union also co-sponsors with UNESCO 
the Regional Fundamental Education 
Center at Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. 
To this Center come educators from 
all over Latin America to train in the 
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techniques of fundamental education. 
Methods of determining the needs of and 
finding ways of developing community 
situations are studied at Patzcuaro, as 
well as techniques of helping the com- 
munities improve their lot. When these 
educators leave Patzcuaro and return to 
their countries they will be the first of a 
new type of specialist—the fundamental 
educator. 

Many of you have heard the definition 
of a specialist—one who studies more and 
more about less and less until he knows 
everything about nothing. But this defini- 
tion does not apply to the fundamental 
education specialist. Actually, this spe- 
cialist is a kind of general practitioner— 
the man often accused of learning less 
and less about more and more until he 
knows nothing about everything. His 
specialty is discovering the very basic 
needs of the people and finding the most 
efficient way of meeting those needs. 
They may have something to do with 
politics, agriculture, health, economics, or 
what have you, but this specialist should 
know how to cope with them. The funda- 
mental educator need not know a lot 
about any one field, but he must know a 
lot about people, the way they think, act, 
and feel. He must know a lot about the 
fundamental techniques of communica- 
tion—how to construct simple reading 
materials, how to make filmstrips, charts, 
and other simple aids. And he must know 
how to evaluate what he is doing in terms 
of the people with whom he is working. 

The Patzcuaro Center is experimenting 
with inexpensive techniques for producing 
audio-visual materials. The Center’s 
teaching-aids specialist produces posters 
and charts using an interesting process. 
He mixes hot beeswax and paraffin, pours 
it over a plate of glass, and lets it harden. 
He then cuts into this surface any design 
he wants to appear on the charts. A 
mixture of warm glue and glycerin is then 
poured into the mold and allowed to 
harden. When cool, the glue and glycerin 
mixture has more or less the consistency 
of rubber. This rubberish plate can be 
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removed from the beeswax and paraffin 
mold and mounted on a simple press 
(the Center’s is home-made with mate- 
rials from rural Mexico), and scores of 
professional looking charts can be run off 
at practically no cost. And if you know 
the cost of printed charts, you can see the 
advantage of this type of process. 

How about using this sort of thing in 
schools? We language teachers like to use 
charts to develop vocabulary and to 
stimulate conversation. And here is a 
way that sets of charts can be produced 
by the students—cheap enough to supply 
an entire school system. 

Filmstrips designed to explain grammar 
or to stimulate interest in reading or con- 
versation have been found very useful in 
foreign-language classes. Fundamental- 
education people are using a simple 
method of producing filmstrips by using 
an ordinary 35 mm. camera. The simple 
sketches for the strip are planned and 
drawn on standard-size cards and photo- 
graphed two at a time, using a home-made 
copying stand. Thus, when the strip is 
finished, the exposures are single-frame, 
although a double-frame camera was 
used. Positives are made from the nega- 
tive in the camera, and the total cost of 
the filmstrip is around fifty cents a copy, 
plus the time spent in planning it. 

Our materials-production program at 
the Fundamental Education Press in 
Washington has perhaps even more spe- 
cific interest for the foreign-language 
teacher. Because of the limited reading 
ability of the majority of people who are 
to use the fundamental-education mate- 
rials produced by the Press, extensive 
research had to be done to establish 
criteria for the preparation of such mate- 
rials. A readability formula is applied to 
all materials, indicating statistically their 
relative difficulty. This formula measures 
the two factors that have been shown to 
influence reading difficulty in Spanish to 
a greater extent than any other easily 
measured factor. Average sentence length 
and average word frequency, determined 
by a measure of “density,’”’ when com- 
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bined in a weighted formula give an 
indication of relative reading difficulty of 
Spanish with a reliability of between 
85 and .90. Average word length, a 
factor used in one of the more popular 
English formulas, has been shown to be 
a poor indicator of difficulty in Spanish, 
possibly because of the innumerable 
prefixes and suffixes that can be added 
to Spanish words without increasing the 
difficulty of the passage. 

In Spanish teaching here in the United 
States the readability formula could be 
well put to use by estimating the relative 
difficulty of textbooks and supplementary 
readers. Reading material should increase 
in difficulty at each advanced level. Dr. 
James Tharp of the Ohio State University 
has used the formula to estimate the dif- 
ficulty of the reading passages in Spanish 
standardized tests which he reviews in 
the forthcoming edition of the Buros 
Mental Measurements Yearbook. Pas- 
sages on upper-level tests should measure 
at a level more advanced than those on 
first-year tests. 

The assumptions proved in the research 
on which the formula is based offer valu- 
able hints to the people constructing 
Spanish reading texts. The human mind 
has a very short memory, and long sen- 
tences are thus more difficult than short. 
This is because the unit of thought is the 
sentence and not the word. “Gato,” for 
instance, has more than one meaning in 
Spanish. “El gato que tenemos en el 
coche...” means nothing until the 
sentence ending is added. The word “gato” 
could mean “cat,” “car jack,” or some- 
thing else bordering on slang. As soon as 
we finish the sentence, “El gato que 
tenemos en el coche fué muy Util porque 
se pinché una llanta anoche,” then we 
know it is a car jack. But we have to re- 
member each word until the end of the 
sentence to get the meaning of the singu- 
lar concept represented by “gato.” 

Similarly, word frequency is a good 
index for planning vocabulary burden of 
reading texts. Random usage of vocabu- 
lary will have little chance of developing 


all the basic 2,500 or so words that one 
needs to understand 98% of written 
Spanish. But planned vocabulary load, 
based on known usage, can very well de- 
velop the basic vocabulary needed by a 
student who intends to continue using 
his Spanish. 

In our fundamental-education book- 
lets, although we attempt to use words 
of high frequency, we often find it neces- 
sary to introduce less common words be- 
cause of the nature of the material with 
which we are dealing. Our problem, thus, 
is similar to that of the Spanish textbook 
writer who is introducing new words 
throughout his graded reader. New words 
must be introduced at spaced intervals, 
so as not to provide too great a burden 
at any one time, and each word must 
occur a number of times to acquaint the 
student with it. I like to think about 
word repetition as “three dimensional.” 
New words must be repeated a minimum 
number of times for developing a me- 
chanical familiarity with the word (verti- 
cal repetition) and also repeated in varied 
context to develop rich meaning (hori- 
zontal repetition). The third dimension 
refers to the fact that both of these types 
of repetition must be a part of a really 
interesting, vivid, and significant narra- 
tive if they are to develop a feeling for the 
language as a whole. 

The matter of context, of course, is 
exceptionally important in oral as well 
as reading skills. English can be all but 
eliminated from the Spanish class by 
using context clues in the introduction of 
new words. We can define the new word, 
we can use a synonym for it, we can 
utilize the pupils’ familiarity with the 
subject at hand (El automévil tiene 
cuatro ruedas, pero la bicicleta tiene 
sdlo dos), we can use the word in one 
sentence, then repeat the idea using a 
synonym in the following sentence, or 
we can use the word to describe several 
preceding ideas which make the meaning 
of the word very clear. The teacher’s 
ingenuity, of course, is the prime requisite 
for getting across the meaning of such 
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new words without translation and with- 
out making the language experience seem 
unnatural. 

Illustrations can often help clarify the 
concepts expressed in the text. This is 
possibly more true for students of a 
foreign language than in our fundamental- 
education work. However, we use an il- 
lustration for each page of text in our 
fundamental-education booklets, thus 
adding greatly to the interest of the read- 
ing material, as well as helping in the 
interpretation of the text. 

We have gone into considerable detail 
in describing some of the techniques of 
fundamental education which might be 
of interest to teachers of Spanish, but 
what about more general implications? 
For one thing, foreign-language teachers 
are finding themselves increasingly in the 
same position as the fundamental edu- 
cator. With the college-entrance barriers 
crumbling, and less and less language re- 
quired for graduation from both high 
school and college, there has to be more 
motivation than a semester grade to get 
students to study language. In the same 
way that fundamental-education spe- 
cialists do not depend on external stimuli, 
but rather work with the practical needs 
of the people, so the foreign-language 
teacher must make it evident that lan- 
guage is a valuable tool in almost any 
area of endeavor. Technical-assistance 
authorities have hundreds of job oppor- 
tunities waiting for technicians with lan- 
guage background. Businessmen need 
executives with language training to 
carry on our increasing trade with other 
countries. Education needs specialists 
who can communicate with the people in 
underdeveloped areas in the native 
tongues. The days are gone when it was 
effective to send diplomats abroad who 
spoke no language other than English. 
No longer can technical-assistance spe- 
cialists and educators invade other lands 
and expect the people there to follow the 
advice they give in English. 

Of course, if this is to be the motivation 
to study languages, language must be 
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practical. Students must study language 
and not about language. The whole 
process must be kept as simple as pos- 
sible and planned carefully. 

We must remember that language 
teachers are trying to teach a language 
in two or three years, one hour a day 
for nine months a year. They are trying 
to teach in this short time what it takes 
most people eighteen or twenty full years 
to learn. If we are going to have any 
success at all, the work must be well 
planned so as to give the students a good 
foundation in the time we have. With the 
two thousand most frequent words of a 
language, students can do a lot of com- 
municating. But without carefully graded 
texts and planned vocabulary usage, 
students can plow through a dozen read- 
ers and not come across a good many of 
these basic words. A few well-graded 
readers and language materials can give 
the student this basic vocabulary with 
little time lost. We must stack the cards. 
We have to arrange the language experi- 
ences so that the student can get what he 
needs without wasted effort. 

No matter how vital the subject, lack 
of variety causes monotony. In funda- 
mental education we are experimenting 
with charts, filmstrips, highly illustrated 
booklets, and so on, to motivate the 
individual before and during his study of 
the topic at hand. In a language class, 
charts, exhibits, filmstrips, movies, all add 
variety to the lesson, but, more im- 
portant, make the subject more real, 
more concrete. Words represent things, 
actions, conditions, but they have no 
resemblance to what they represent. 
Thus, a chart illustrating the foods that 
the lesson discusses will make those 
strange little jottings called words be- 
come very real to the student. Field 
trips to the Spanish section of town to 
see a Spanish play or movie make the 
idea of learning a language more sig- 
nificant and alive. 

In the same manner that the language 
experience must be well planned, so must 
this cultural emphasis so popular these 
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days. We say that language is the gate- 
way to understanding, since in our lan- 
guage classes we talk about the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes in Mexico, the National 
Palace in Chile with the colorful change 
of guard, and the many other interesting 
tourist attractions in the Americas. But 
as our fundamental education program 
well points up, these tourist attractions 
and great cultural centers are not the 
Latin America of nine-tenths of the Latin 
Americans. Latin America is an area of 
extremely simple people who are plagued 
with problems of how to get adequate 
and proper water supply, problems of how 
to give birth to and raise healthy children, 
and problems of how to produce enough 
food to satisfy their hunger. This is the 
Latin America that must be understood 
by our students and future leaders. If it 
is really understood, we will support such 
programs as fundamental education, tech- 
nical assistance, and other efforts designed 
to help our neighbors help themselves. 

Last but perhaps most important, as 
we plan our language and culture pro- 
grams, we must continuously evaluate 
what we are doing in terms of how it’s 
meeting our criteria for a good program: 
in other words, in terms of the students. 
We must constantly experiment with new 
ideas, improve old ones, and discard any 
that do not stand up in the light of our 
evaluation. 

Our Latin American Fundamental Edu- 
cation Press is continuously evaluating its 
work. Accompanied by Dr. Ermilo Abreu 
Gémez, Editor of the Press, and later 
joined by Dr. Guillermo Nannetti, Di- 
rector of the Pan American Union’s 
Division of Education, I have just spent 


over two months in Costa Rica and 
Mexico evaluating our fundamental-edu- 
cation booklets in terms of the interests 
and abilities of the adult beginning read- 
ers who are using them. Now, as we are 
beginning to make the booklets available 
to Spanish teachers in the United States, 
we hope that those who use the booklets 
in their classes will help us judge their 
effectiveness in such foreign-language 
situations. The booklets are developed for 
use in Latin America, but they are at a 
reading level useful in beginning Spanish 
work here, and may help bring about 
some understanding in foreign-language 
classes of this real Latin America I have 
emphasized—the Latin America with all 
the problems dealt with in the book- 
lets. 

And so, fundamental education and 
foreign-language education have a lot in 
common. Fundamental education is 
simplified education that gets at what is 
basic in terms of the needs of the indivi- 
dual. It is, of course, much more difficult 
to simplify than to complicate. As 
foreign-language teachers, we should 
teach fundamental foreign language. We 
should simplify and teach what is basic. 
And in accomplishing this, both the 
fundamental educator and the foreign- 
language teacher will find themselves 
organizing their programs more carefully, 
dramatizing them, evaluating them, and 
improving them. And whether our busy 
day is spent in a remote Costa Rican vil- 
lage, or at Central High in Wabash, 
USA, we will feel the satisfaction of ac- 
complishing something that will be last- 
ingly significant in the lives of those 
with whom we are working. 


AATSP SCHOLARSHIP 


The Universidad de la Habana will grant a tuition scholarship to a 
member of the AATSP for the Summer Session of 1953. Applications, 
which must be mailed by May 15, must include (a) complete college 
academic record; (b) data on any previous scholarships or prizes; 
(c) teaching experience and references; if any; (d) academic aims 
and other pertinent information. Send data to Dr. Abelardo Moreno, 
Secretario, Universidad de la Habana, Escuela de Verano, La Ha- 


bana, Cuba. 














DISSERTATIONS IN THE; HISPANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES—1952 


Wituiam J. SmirHer 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


In an introductory note to the list of 
dissertations for 1949 Professor L. L. 
Barrett announced a plan to publish the 
titles of all doctoral theses in the Hispanic 
fields completed in past years. It was fore- 
seen that this project would extend over 
several years, and, in fact, titles from the 
years prior to Hispania’s present policy 
of complete coverage continued to come 
in and be published in the lists for 1950 
and 1951. This year, however, that pro- 
gram has come to a complete halt. Is it 
possible that we now have in these lists 
all the titles from former years? As this 
is decidedly doubtful the compiler earn- 
estly invites the cooperation of all de- 
partments that have not yet mined their 
back files for this worthwhile purpose. 

No instances of precise duplication in 
titles have come to light in the collection 
of new dissertation topics for 1952. In a 
few cases subjects seemed close enough 
to warrant letters to the departments 
concerned, for purposes of information if 
not to warn of possible overlapping of 
research. 

The present list contains 40 newly 
completed dissertations, a figure well 
above the 30 in 1951, 34 in 1950, and 
30 in 1949. There has been a slight drop, 
however, in the number of new topics 
announced by authors whose names have 
not previously appeared in these pages: 
76 for 1952 as compared with 84 in 1951, 
83 in 1950, and 90 in 1949. Counting 
three new topics announced by persons 
who have abandoned studies reported 
earlier, we have a total of 79 new titles 
with a distribution of 61 in the Peninsular 
field and 18 in the Latin American. The 
latter group of subjects is, in the main, 
varied, although two titles suggest themes 


described by Professor Barrett as ‘‘fre- 
quently repeated.’”' Of the Peninsular 
studied more than a third (26) are de- 
voted to the Renaissance and Golden 
Age, and another third (20) deal with 
matters pertaining to the century since 
1850. Six of the remainder are in the 
Medieval period and 5 treat eighteenth- 
century subjects. 

A subject index of all entries in the 
present list reveals two or more disserta- 
tions on the following general topics, most 
of which obviously admit a number of 
studies: Leopoldo Alas, Alfonso X, 
Eduardo Barrios, Calderén, derivations 
of the Celestina, Cervantine studies, the 
Ecuadoran novel, Galdés, Garcia Lorca, 
Lope de Vega, Modernism, Ortega y 
Gasset, Quevedo, Tirso de Molina, Una- 
muno, Valera, Vélez de Guevara, and 
Gil Vicente. 


COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Baricevic, Evizapetu M. “The Supernatural 
in Spanish Literature of the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries.” Stanford. 
A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

BerBERFALL, Lester. “A History of the Parti- 
tive Infinitive Construction in the Spanish 
Language.”’ Michigan. L. B. Kiddle. 

Bey, Ricwarp. “The Linguistic Category of 
Emphasis in Colloquial Spanish.”’ Illinois. 
H. R. Kahane. 

Bowen, JEAN Donatp. “The Spanish of San 
Antonito, New Mexico.” New Mexico. 
R. M. Duncan and 8. Newman. 

Burnig, Wituiam R. “A Contrast in Six- 
teenth-Century Christian Attitudes in 
Cervantes and Montaigne.” Wisconsin. 
M. H. Singleton. 


1 “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Languages and Literatures—1948,’’ Hispania 
XXXII, 148-150. 
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CasTaGNaro, R. Anruony. “J. Rubén Ro- 
mero and the Novel of the Mexican Revo- 
lution.” New York. E. H. Hespelt. 

Coss, Epna N. “Children in the Novels of 
Benito Pérez Galdés.” Kansas. W. H. 
Shoemaker. 

Crow.ey, Corneuius J. “Persisting Latin- 
isms in El poema del Mio Cid and Other 
Selected Old Spanish Literary Works.” 
1950, New York. J. W. Barlow and A. 
del Rio. 

DeCoster, Crrus C. “The Theory and 
Practice of the Novels of Valera: A Study 
in Techniques.” 1951, Chicago. C. E. 
Parmenter. 

Dinamarca, Satvapor. Estudio del Arauco 
Domado de Pedro de Ofia. (1951, Columbia, 
J. F. Shearer.) New York: Hispanic Insti- 
tute, 1952. Pp. 252. 

Durry, James E. “Portuguese Literature of 
Shipwreck.” Harvard. F. M. Rogers. 
Evuison, Frep P. “The Novel of Brazil’s 
Northeast.” California. A. Torres-Rio- 

seco. 

Forrest, Freperrck Avucust. “The Evolu- 
tion of the Argentine Government of 
1949.” Stanford. R. Hilton. 

Garcfa-Grr6n, Epmunpo. “The Adjective: 
A Contribution to the Study of Modernist 
Prose Diction.”’ California. J. F. Monte- 
sinos. 

Heruman, W. R. “Pastoral Themes in Spanish 
Drama.” North Carolina. 8. E. Leavitt. 

HenninG, Evcene A. “The Framework of 
the Spanish Short Story Collections 
before 1700.” 1950, New Mexico. F. M. 
Kercheville. 

Hoan, Maraanita B. “Picaresque Literature 
in Spanish America.” Columbia. F. de 
Onis. 

Iannucci, James E. Lexical Number in 
Spanish Nouns. (Pennsylvania, E. B. 
Williams.) University of Pennsylvania 
Studies in Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Extra Series, No. 12. Pp. 80. 

Jackson, Wiiuiam V. “Modern Spanish 
Drama in the United States since 1900.” 
Harvard. A. Alonso and J. L. Marichal. 

Ketter, Daniet 8S. “Early Modernist 
Literary Theories in Spanish America.” 
California. A. Torres-Rioseco. 

Lovett, Gasriet H. “The Churchman and 
Related Characters in the Spanish Drama 
before Lope de Vega.” 1950, New York. 
H. C. Heaton. 


McNertt, Mary Lovutse. “Costumbrismo in 
the Social Novel of the Central Andean 
Region.” Iowa. E. K. Mapes. 

McPueeters, Dean W. “Alonso de Proaza, 
Representative Figure of the Spanish 
Renaissance.” Columbia. F. de Onfs. 

Menton, Seymour. “The Life and Works of 
Federico Gamboa.” New York. E. H. 
Hespelt. 

Monteomery, HueH. “Carlos Reyles.” 
Harvard. W. Berrien. 

Nemrzow, Saran. “Alonso de Castillo 
Solérzano: An Analysis of his Novelistic 
Production.” UCLA. E. Templin. 

Nicnots, Grace. “National Elements in the 
Poetry of Guatemala.” 1951, New 
Mexico. A. R. Lopes. 

O’Connor, Patricia NorENe. “Juan Arce de 
Otalora, Coloquios de Palatino y Pin- 
ciano: An Erasmian Dialogue of the 
Sixteenth Century. A Critical Analysis of 
the Unpublished Manuscript.” Texas. 
R. H. Williams. 

Onfs, José M. pre. The United States as Seen 
by Spanish American Writers (1776-1890). 
(1948, Columbia, A. Iduarte.) New 
York: Hispanic Institute, 1952. Pp. 226. 

Ramirez, Ezexren Stranuey. “The Diplo- 
matic Relations between Austria and 
Brazil, 1815-1889.” Stanford. R. Hilton. 

Rrvers, Exvias Lyncn, 3p. “The Life and 
Works of Francisco de Aldana.” Yale. 
R. 8. Rose. 

Ross, Ceca. “Lope de Vega, La hermosa 
Ester, An Edition with Introduction and 
Notes.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Ryan, James J. “The Concept of Nature in 
the Works of the Moralists of Sixteenth 
Century Spain.” Wisconsin. M. H. 
Singleton. 

Sayers, Raymonp S. “The Negro in Brazilian 
Literature up to 1880.” Columbia. J. F. 
Shearer. 

Scuo.perG, Kenneru. “The Attitudes toward 
the Moors in Castilian Literature before 
1492.” Wisconsin. L. A. Kasten. 

Scuwartz, Kesser. “The Contemporary 
Social Novel of Ecuador.” Columbia. A. 
Iduarte. 

Sirrter, Ricnarp C. “Antecedents and 
Present Characteristics of the Spanish 
American Alexandrine.” Iowa. E. K. 
Mapes. 

SmitHer, Wituiam J. “The Regional and 
Social Aspects of the Contemporary 
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Ecuadoran Novel (1920-1950).” Tulane. 

D. S. Wogan. 

Stimson, Freperick 8. “Spanish Themes in 
Early American Literature in the Novel, 
Drama, and Verse.” Michigan. I. A. 
Leonard. 

Strout, Exvizasetu. “Women in the Novels of 
Benito Pérez Galdés.” 1951, New Mexico. 
F. M. Kercheville. 

Taytor, Georce B. “A Study of the Verbal 
Aspect in Early Romance.” Stanford. 
A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Torres, Morner Marfa pE GUADALUPE. 
“Los romances tradicionales espafioles en 
América.” Stanford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Trease, B. D. “José Joaquin de Mora: A 
Spaniard Abroad.” Michigan.  E. 
Anderson-Imbert. 

Tucker, Scort1 Maze Hines. “A Bibliography 
of Spanish Literary Criticism, 1700- 
1800.” 1951, Texas. J. R. Spell. 

Unrearri, Georce 8. “The Gamonal in the 
Spanish American Novel of Social 
Protest.” Iowa. E. K. Mapes. 

Weiss, ArNotpD. “Chroniclers of the Reyes 
Catélicos: Studies in Politics, Biography, 
and Literary Style.” Wisconsin. L. A. 
Kasten. 

WEXLER, Sipney F. “Comedia Famosa de la 
Devocién de la Cruz de D. Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca (Madrid, 1636). Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes.” New York. 
H. C. Heaton and E. H. Hespelt. 

Zarpoya, Concepci6n. “Espafia en la poesia 

americana.” Illinois. A. Hamilton. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Apams, Cuartes L. “The Treatment of 
Traditional Elements in the Dramatic 
Works of Lope de Vega.” Stanford. A. M. 
Espinosa, Jr. (Subject in list for 1951 
now abandoned.) 

Aucatd, Huco R. “Francisco Romero, pensa- 
dor de la Argentina moderna.” Wisconsin. 
E. Neale-Silva. 

Anprews, James R. “The Theatre of Gil 
Vicente.” Princeton. A. Castro. 

ArmisTteaD, SamueL G. “The Legend of 
Rodrigo in the Chronicle of 1344.” 
Princeton. R. 8. Willis. 

AsENsIO, MANUEL. “Celestinesque Literature 
During the Sixteenth Century in Spain.” 
Pennsylvania. J. E. Gillet and O. H. 
Green. 

Ausrey, Kerrs B. “An Examination of the 
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Rustic Type in the Theater of Lope de 
Vega, and Use of Entremés Elements in 
the Comedia.” California, J. F. Monte- 
sinos. (Adviser’s name added. See list for 
1949.) 

Barto.tomé, Siivio. “Francisco Martinez de 
la Rosa.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Berrios, ALFonso. Topic announced in list 
for 1951 has been abandoned. 

BininGeR, Ropert. “Vélez de Guevara’s 
El Conde Don Sancho Nifto. A critical 
edition with introduction, notes, and 
study of related themes.’’ Ohio State. 
C. E. Anibal. 

Bronp1, Raymonp L. “Hispanism in Italy.” 
Stanford. R. B. Sangiorgi. 

BorENSTEIN, WaLTER. “Pio Baroja.” Illinois. 
A. Hamilton. 

Boyer, Mitprep V. “Tomas Serrano, Viaje 
del Parnaso (Valencia, 1749). A Critical 
Edition with Introduction.” Texas. R. C. 
Stephenson. 

Braun, Lucriue. “La técnica novelistica de 
las Novelas Contempordneas de Galdés.” 
Wisconsin. A. SAnchez-Barbudo. 

BuckincHaM, EvizaBetu. “La perfecta sefiora, 
A Seventeenth-Century Manuscript. 
Edited with Notes and a Survey of the 
Dialogue in Renaissance Spain.” Texas. 
R. H. Williams. 

CamMPIGLIA, JEANNETTE. “Concepts of Nature 
in Lope de Vega.” UCLA. E. Templin. 
(Title altered. See list for 1951.) 

Carpona, Ropotro. “Ramén Gémez de la 
Serna, the Most Representative Spanish 
Author of the First Half of the Twentieth 
Century.” Washington. C. Garcia-Prada. 
(Title changed. See list for 1949.) 

CarRELL, THetmMa. “The Role of Manuel 
Ignacio Altamirano as Editor of El 
Renacimiento.”’ Illinois. J. H. D. Allen, Jr. 
(Title altered. See list for 1951.) 

CaRRINO, Frank G. “The Life and Works of 
Manuel Fernéndez Juncos.” Michigan. 
J. del Toro. 

Cavvin, Sister Mary Aust1n, O.P. “A Study 
of the privado Plays in the comedia.” 
Pennsylvania. A. G. Reichenberger. 

Cuapwick, JoHN R. “Social and Political 
Reflections in the Twentieth Century 
Novel of Venezuela.” California. A. 
Torres-Rioseco. 

Conen, Suirntey M. “Ramén Pérez de 
Ayala: A Study of his Work.” California. 
J. F. Montesinos. 
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Coieccuia, Frances M. “The Treatment of 
Women in Garcia Lorca’s Dramas.” 
Pittsburgh. M. A. DeVitis. 

Cowan, Juanita I. “Matias de los Reyes, 
Para algunos. A Critical Edition.” Texas. 
R. H. Williams. 

Crossy, James O. “Quevedo and the Duke of 
Osuna.” Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

Da Stiva, Zenta. “Contemporary Ecuadorian 
Novel.”” New York. F. Thompson. 

Da Sriverra, Epmunp. “Social and Literary 
Values in José do Régo’s Sugar Cane 
Cycle.” Washington. C. Wilson. 

DurAn, Manvue.. “El estilo de Quevedo.” 
Princeton. A. Castro. 

ExnRHARDT, Evarne. “Eduardo Barrios: A 
Study of his Literary Art.” Wisconsin. 
E. Neale-Silva. 

EsTERMANN, Hannax. “Spanish Dramatic 
Literature of the 17th Century.” Cali- 
fornia. J. F. Montesinos. 

Funt, Weston. “Christopher Columbus as a 
Figure in European Drama.” North 
Carolina. 8. A. Stoudemire. 

Guerra, Manuet H. “The Theater of 
Antonio and Manuel Machado.” 
Michigan. E. Anderson-Imbert. 

Harrer, Monroe Z. “The Idea of Progress 
in Eighteenth Century Spain.” Harvard. 
Lapesa. 

Hittarp, Ernest. “Principal Imitations of 
the Celestina.” Illinois. R. Oliver. 

HucHes, Joun B. “Cadalso’s Cartas 
marruecas.”” Princeton. A. Castro. 

Hunter, Wituram A. “El gran teatro del 
mundo: an edition of a 1641 Nahuatl 
version of the Calderonian auto.” Tulane. 
J. E. Englekirk. (Adviser and title 
changed. See list for 1949.) 

Isar, EvGene. “The Plays of Gabriel Lobo 
Laso de la Vega, Edited with Introduction 
and Notes.” Pennsylvania. J. E. Gillet. 

Jacos, ALFRED. “The Dignity of Man in 
Medieval Spanish Literature.” Pennsyl- 
vania. J. E. Gillet and O. H. Green. 

Kine, Cuartes L. “An Exposition of the 
Synthetic Philosophy of Ramén J. 
Sender.” Southern California. D. 
McMahon. (Title altered. See list for 
1951.) 

Kine, Mrs. Epmunp L. “Literary Academies 
in Spanish Prose Fiction of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” Brown. W. L. Fichter. 

Krrx, Cuartes F. “Vélez de Guevara’s 
Virtudes vencen sefiales. A critical edition 


with introduction, notes, and study of 
related themes.” Ohio State. C. E. 
Anibal. (Title expanded. Adviser named. 
See list for 1951.) 

Kirk, W. Wricar. “A Study of the Literary 
Periodicals in Panama of the Early 
Twentieth Century.” Lllinois. J. Van 
Horne. 

Kune, Watrer D. “Spanish American 
Colonial Prose With Novelistic Ele- 
ments.”’ Michigan. I. A. Leonard. 

Kocuer, Sister JoHN Bercumans. “The 
Influence of Ecclesiastes on the Works of 
Machado de Assis.” Wisconsin. L. Kasten 
and E. Neale-Silva. (Title in list for 1950 
abandoned.) 

Kostorr, ALEXANDER I. “La prosa de 
Gutiérrez Najera.” Southern California. 
L. Moreno. (Title translated. See list for 
1951.) 

Kossorr, A. Davin. “The Poetic Vocabulary 
of Herrera and the Problem of the 
Variant Editions.” Brown. W. L. Fichter. 

La Costa, THomas. “An Edition of Amor, 
honor, y poder by Calder6én.” New York. 
A. del Rio. 

LeirH, Ciara JEAN. “Baldomero Ferndndez 
Moreno: His Life and Works.” Michigan. 
E. Anderson-Imbert. 

Linant, Jonn. “A Study of the Language of 
Lucas Ferndndez.” Texas. M. Romera- 
Navarro. (Changed University, adviser, 
and title. See list for 1950.) 

Liptak, Ferpinanp. “The Negro in the 
Cuban Novel.” Wisconsin. E. Neale- 
Silva. 

Lépez-Rey, Justa A. pe. “Clarin, novelista.” 
New York. J. Casalduero. 

LunarpDIN1, Peter J. “The Poetic Technique 
of Gil Vicente.” New Mexico. A. R. 
Lopes. 

Lynco, Joun F. “Colonial Guatemalan 
Literature: The Concept of the Indian 
and his Social Position in Theory and 
Practice.”” Washington. C. Garcia-Prada. 
(Title changed. See list for 1949.) 

MarKuey, Gera. “The Verbal Categories 
of Substandard Spanish.” Illinois. H. R. 
Kahane. 

Markus, LieseLotre Henriette. “A Syn- 
thesis of the Thought of Ortega y Gasset.” 
Stanford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Matiack, Cares. “Leopoldo Alas and 
Spanish Naturalism.”” New Mexico. R. 
Sender. 
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Mavute, Mary Eveanor. “Latin American 
Prose Modernism.” Wisconsin. E. Neale- 
Silva. 

Mazza, Rosarito R., 8. J. “Conative Empathy 
in Fray Luis de Leén.” New Mexico. 
R. Sender. 

McCutioucH, Joe T. “The Spanish of 
Antioquia, Colombia.” California. C. E. 
Kany. (Title altered. See list for 1951.) 

cDona.p, E. Cornet. ‘‘Fortunata y Jacinta 
and the Creative Evolution of el mundo 
galdosiano.” Wisconsin. A. Sdnchez- 
Barbudo. 

Meota, Rosauie C. “Unamuno and Italy.” 
Columbia. F. de Onis. 

Mowoney, Raymonp L. “Unamuno, Aesthe- 
tician.”” Colorado. P. Marshall. 

Moore, Haypen L. “La novela social en 
Puerto Rico; motivos y desarrollo.” 
Southern California. L. Moreno. (Title 
altered. Adviser changed. See list for 
1951.) 

Moorerietp, AuLeN S. “The Infinitive as 
Accusative in Modern Spanish.” Southern 
California. D. L. Bolinger. (Title and 
adviser changed. See list for 1951.) 

Moreno, ANTHONY. “Xavier Villaurrutia: The 
Man and His Dramas.” Pittsburgh. 
M. A. DeVitis. (Title altered. See list for 
1951.) 

Mose.ey, Wituiam W. “An Etymological 
Vocabulary of the Spanish Words in Gil 
Vicente.”” New Mexico. R. M. Duncan. 

Nemtzow, Mary. “The Treatment of Femi- 
nine Characters in the Works of Mariano 
Azuela.” UCLA. M. P. Gonzalez. 

Noguer, James H. F. “Ideas religiosas en la 
novela espafiola contempordnea.” South- 
ern California. L. Moreno. (Title and 
adviser changed. See list for 1951.) 

NoMLAND, Joun. “Social and Political Aspects 
in the Contemporary Mexican Theater.” 
UCLA. M. P. Gonzalez. (Title altered. 
See list for 1951.) 

NtNez, Benjamin. “Lengua en Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra (Chaco boliviano).” Co- 
lumbia. F. de Onis. 

NyHotM, Hannan. “A Study of the Works 
of Fray Fernando de Talauera with a 
Critical Edition of Tractado prouechoso 
que demuestra commo enel uestir y calcar 
comunmente se cometen muchos peccados y 
aun tanbien enel comer y beuer.” Wis- 
consin. L. A. Kasten. 

PeTerson, Putuuip B. “A Linguistic Study of 
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the Old Leonese Fuero of Ledesma.” 
California. Y. Malkiel. 

Perrit, Joun. “The Moral Ideas in the Con- 
temporary Novels of Pérez Galdés.” 
Illinois. A. Hamilton. 

Piatt, Frank. “Ximénez de Enciso’s El 
Principe Don Carlos. A critical edition 
with introduction, notes, and study of 
related themes.” Ohio State. C. E. 
Anibal. 

Pievicn, Mary. “Alcides Arguedas.” Co- 
lumbia. F. de Onis. 

Pott, Joun H. “The Contemporary Argentine 
Novel.” California. A. Torres-Rioseco. 

Porces, Joun M. “Ramiro de Maeztu.” 
New York. A. del Rio. 

Ramfrez, Apotro. “The Chilean Novel of 
Social Protest.’ Wisconsin. E. Neale- 
Silva. (Title altered. See list for 1950.) 

Ramirez, Manveu. “The Style and Vo- 
eabulary of Valle-Inclin.”” North Caro- 
lina. N. B. Adams. 

ReyNotps, JoHn J. “A Study and Critical 
Edition of El condenado por desconfiado 
by Tirso de Molina.” California. J. F. 
Montesinos. 

ReyYNotps, Winston A. “Eduardo Barrios: a 
Critical Study of his Life and Works.” 
UCLA. J. A. Crow. 

Russet, Ropert H. “The Tradition of 
Galdés in the Novelists of the Generation 
of ’98.” Harvard. 

Rust, Zett Owen. “The Prose Style of 
Ricardo Gitiraldes.” Southern California. 
L. Moreno. (Title altered. See list for 
1951.) 

SAncuez-Arce, Neiur. “El tema de la 
muerte en la poesia espafiola del siglo 
XVI.” Pennsylvania. C. Claveria. 

ScHeweEL, Henry H. “The Concept and 
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A LYRICAL DECADE: SPAIN, 1940-1950 


KATHERINE REDING WHITMORE 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


A striking phenomenon of the decade 
1940-1950 in Spain was the prolific 
production of lyric poetry. In an article 
about current poetry in 1947, Gerardo 
Diego wrote: 


Hoy podemos decir que no se ha conocido desde 
el siglo de los Felipes un parnaso mds bullicio- 
samente poblado de poetas exigentes consigo 
mismo que el que actualmente se afana en 
Espafia. Si hubiéramos, por ejemplo, de enu- 
merar no sélo las estrellas de primera magni- 
tud, sino las de segunda, es decir, aquellas 
claramente visibles para toda vista mediana y 
distraida, jcu4ntos poetas dignos de tal nom- 
bre apreciariamos! cuarenta, sesenta, ciento? 
No son estas cifras, aunque pudiera pensarse, 
optimistas. Son simplemente reales. De aqui 
la enorme dificultad del que pretenda elegir 
una antologia de la dltima poesia espafiola, 
sobre todo de la mds dltima, porque el fend- 
meno de cantidad, de abundancia de que hablo 
es tipico de la juventud (G. Diego, La tltima 
poesia espafiola, Arbor, num. 24, Nov.-dic. 
1947, p. 416). 


Alfonso Moreno’s anthology of con- 
temporary poetry (1946) gives selections 
from forty-three poets whose names are 
new to the student of pre-civil-war 
literature, while in their anthologies 
published about the same time, Gonzdlez 
Ruano and Sainz del Roble print poems 
of a hundred or more poets born after 
1907. We may question whether all of 
these deserve the name of poet but not 
their lyrical urge. When Adonais offered 
a prize in 1943 for the best book of un- 
published poetry, more than a hundred 
poets submitted their manuscripts. In 
1947, one hundred thirty-two manu- 
scripts contended for the same prize. 

During the decade an extraordinary 
number of small poetry magazines ap- 
peared not only in Madrid but in pro- 
vincial capitals all over the country. 
Even Spanish Morocco and the Canary 
Islands made their contribution. Usually 


the reviews were short-lived. While 
some, such as the neo-classic Garcilaso 
and Espadafa, the voice of tremendismo, 
represented schools and tendencies, the 
majority of the reviews were nonpolem- 
ical. One of the more interesting was 
Corcel, published in Valencia, which ran 
for a few numbers in the middle 1940’s. 
Proel came out in Santander, Verbo 
in Alicante, Pilar in Zaragoza, Cdntico 
in Cérdoba, Norte in San Sebastian, 
Barca nueva and Entregas de poesta 
in Barcelona—to give but a partial list. 

In the spring of 1948 there was insti- 
tuted a series of poetry sessions, called 
Alforjas para poesia, which met weekly 
in the Teatro Lara. On Sunday morn- 
ings selected poets would read from their 
own works. The theatre was always full 
and a wider audience listened over the 
radio, for the programs were broadcast. 
One of the meetings was given over to 
the poetesses, of whom there were many. 

This interest in writing and publishing 
poetry was the more surprising in view 
of the difficulty of publishing anything 
during the period. Censorship was strict, 
paper was rationed, and the costs of 
printing were much greater than they 
had been before the war. The general 
public had never supported poetry. 
To what did this wave of lyricism re- 
spond? It has been suggested that it was 
the only mode of expression possible 
under the too-strict censorship. It may 
have been due to the spiritual unrest of 
the aftermath of the war. In any case 
the amount of verse produced in the dec- 
ade was amazing. Although it is not 
within the province of this article to 
trace the influences of the earlier poets 
of the century upon this generation of 
writers, it may be said in passing that 
they were many and various and that 
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not even the political barriers set up 
between the poets who emigrated and 
those who remained in Spain kept those 
influences from making themselves felt. 

The return to classical verse forms 
which characterized the poetry of the 
early 1940’s was a movement which was 
begun before the civil war. As early as 
1927, Gerardo Diego had published in 
Carmen an article in which he advocated 
the return to the discipline of counted 
syllables and set stanza forms. After 
1930 the interest in Lope de Vega, Fer- 
nando de Herrera, Fray Luis de Leén, 
and above all, Garcilaso de la Vega super- 
seded that of Géngora who had been the 
master of the generacién de la Dictadura. 
Poetry of religious sentiment and clas- 
sical form began to appear in reviews 
such as Cruz y Raya, and in 1935 Luis 
Rosales published Abril, the first of sev- 
eral volumes of the new neo-classic mode 
of poetry. Like Germ4n Bleiberg’s Sone- 
tos amorosos and Luis Felipe Vivanco’s 
Cantos de primavera, which appeared the 
following year, Abril contains poetry 
which is well-constructed, often graceful 
in phrase and imagery, but which does 
not transcend the mediocre. We find 
in it the new note of religious devotion 
which marks so sharp a contrast to the 
poetry of the preceding poetic genera- 
tion. 

One volume of poetry published in 
1936 stands apart from those mentioned 
above, not only because of the quality 
of its verse but because of its influence 
upon other writers. Miguel Herndndez’s 
El rayo que no cesa, made up chiefly of 
sonnets, breaks abruptly with the tradi- 
tion of restrained and graceful expression. 
The poet encloses in classical form a vio- 
lence of feeling. Tormented by love— 
el rayo que no cesa—and by the sorrow 
of man’s destiny of death, Hernandez 
expresses his emotion in intense and pas- 
sionate language. In his inability to rec- 
oncile himself to the thought of death, 
he reminds us of that other Miguel of 
the century. If Herndndez had lived, he 
might have been the great poet which the 


new generation, numerous as its members 
are, seems to lack. He died in 1942. 

Rosales, Bleiberg, Vivanco, Herndn- 
dez, with the Panero brothers—Leo- 
poldo and Juan—and Dionisio Ridruejo 
formed the “generation of 1936.” After 
the death of Juan Panero in the war 
and Herndndez in 1942, the group con- 
tinued to work together and is sometimes 
known as the “Escorial group,’”’ because 
of the association with the Falange re- 
view, Escorial. Or again, they with 
others such as José Garcia Nieto are 
called the “generacién del ’39.” In any 
case they are marked by their political 
ideology, their religious orthodoxy, and 
their preference for the classical meters in 
poetry. 

After 1940 the names of the new poets 
become too numerous to mention. Their 
poetry reflects both the political climate 
of opinion and the spiritual confusion of 
the individual. The insistence upon death 
as a theme might indicate that the sec- 
ond mood was dominant in spite of the 
figurative flourish of trumpets which re- 
sounded in verse after Franco took 
Madrid. The martial note of hitherto 
dulcet sonnets was in keeping with the 
Falangista conception of a new Spain. 
This combination of a political creed 
and a poetic technique found expression 
in the review, Garcilaso, founded in 1943 
by a group of young men who dubbed 
themselves la juventud creadora. 

The provocative appellation, la juven- 
tud creadora, first appeared as the head- 
ing of a page of verse in the issue of 
April 17, 1943, of El espafiol, a literary 
weekly. A sub-title followed: una poé- 
tica, una politica, un estado. Selections 
from the unpublished verse of fifteen 
poets appear on the page, followed by a 
manifesto entitled La poesia joven en 
Espafia. It was the first public statement 
of a movement which had grown out of 
the literary tertulias of José Garcia 
Nieto and his friends in the first days of 
peace in Madrid. The manifesto reflects 
faithfully the excited temper of the 
times: 
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Presentamos hoy, en bloque, un panorama 
poético, nacido al calor de la nueva Espafia. 
Que no se trata de una antologia acabada y 
total lo sabemos; pero esta seleccién, hecha con 
4nimo mds generoso que critico, es el indice 
temperamental de los afanes creadores emer- 
gidos en la sensibilidad joven, presta al grito 
en que se copia y transparece la exaltada razén 
de amor de nuestro desasosiego . . . Las poesfas 
que componen la plana de hoy corresponden a 
jévenes comprendidos entre los quince y treinta 
afios de edad. Inéditas, como la mayoria de 
las firmas que las subscriben, de ellas ha de 
surgir, en dia no remoto, la nueva generacién 
creadora que sea exponente fiel en voz unfsono 
de cuanto hay de valor humano y representa- 
tivo en nuestra época. 

La definicién de caracteristicas que la justi- 
ficasen nos llevaria mds lejos de lo que con 
esta breve nota intentamos. Baste saber que 
la nueva poesia aparece rompiendo todo nexo 
con las promociones precedentes, que su ade- 
man, polémico, tiende no tanto a la querella 
estéril contra viejos modos como a la creacién 
de una conciencia sensible colectiva que salve 
nuestro espiritu en esta hora de crisis mundial. 
Es poesia viva, substantiva, rigorosa, férvida: 
no cabe en ella lo escuetamente puro, lo sélo 
ingenioso, desvitalizado ni estético por sf. 
Tiene la sencillez, claridad y grandeza de las 
obras perdurables. Que sea y trasciende, si 
en ello va el mejoramiento del hombre, la cre- 
cida de su fe y la gloria de Espafia. 


I have quoted the pronouncement in 
full (with one slight omission) to give an 
idea of the temper of the times. It was 
brave, but divorced unhappily from any 
basis of reality save that of wishful think- 
ing. Some of the poets whose verse was 
printed in the sheet had not even been 
consulted. Many of them were not in 
sympathy with the ideas expressed. 
They had not broken with the older 
generation nor did they wish to. The term 
la juventud creadora seemed presumptu- 
ous to many critics. The group continued 
to use it nevertheless, and it reappeared 
as the sub-title of the review, Garcilaso, 
but without the accompanying words: 
una poética, una politica, un estado. 

Garcilaso, which appeared monthly 
from May 1943 to April 1946, is impor- 
tant for the history of the period. Un- 
officially subsidized by the state, it con- 
tinued to fuse poetry and politics. A 
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foreword to the first number, similar in 
its grandiloquence to the manifesto 
quoted above, explains that the name 
was not chosen at random: 


En el cuarto centenario de su muerte (1536) 
ha comenzado de nuevo la hegemonfa literaria 
de Garcilaso. Murié militarmente como ha 
comenzado nuestra presencia creadora. Y 
Toledo, su cuna, esté ligada también a esta 
segunda reconquista, a este segundo renaci- 
miento hispénico, a esta segunda primavera de 
endecasflabo. 

Bautizado con su nombre, aparece hoy esta 
revista, bajo la influencia estelar de su vida, 
su verbo y su ejemplo . 


After several more statements of sim- 
ilar tenor, the foreword ends as follows: _ 


En la hoz del Tajo, la cumbre de Toledo. 
En la cima, moneda con anverso y reverso, 
cara y cruz, estén Garcilaso y el Greco. 

Como el Greco contrasté a los hombres del 
98, creemos y queremos que sea Garcilaso quien 
signe el pensamiento de los que podrian encua- 
drarnos bajo las cifras decisivas de 1936. 


Unhappily the poetry published in 
Garcilaso did not partake of the stellar 
quality of the poet for whom the review 
was named. The choice of selections con- 
tinued to be “more generous than criti- 
cal.” The review soon lost any sense of 
tendency or school and printed reams of 
uninspired literary effusions among which 
one occasionally finds bits of first-rate 
poetry and prose. Most of these were 
subsequently republished. 

As the power of the Falange declined 
and hopes of a totalitarian victory in 
Europe faded, the note of doubt and 
pessimism increased and the “imperial 
poetry of new Spain” gradually disap- 
peared. As early as 1943 Ddmaso Alonso 
commented upon two opposing schools 
among the young poets: 


Actualmente la poesia juvenil espafiola parece 
que se est4 dividiendo netamente en dos cam- 
pos, y entre los dos se vislumbra ya el fuego— 
no sin violencia—de las primeras escaramuzas. 
Sonetos, tercetos, versos tradicionales, de 
una parte. Versos libérrimos, de otra (D. 
Alonso, Ensayos sobre poesia espafiola, Madrid 
1944, pp. 400-401). 
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Démaso Alonso was one of the major 
influences upon the verse of the opposi- 
tion which considered the classical meters 
an inappropriate instrument to express 
the feeling of the times. His Hijos de la 
ira, published in 1944, is the antithesis 
of classical expression. Written in versos 
libérrimos, this sequence of poems dwells 
on themes of frustration and despair in 
human existence in which every moment 
is “una roja dentellada de tiburén / un 
traidor zarpazo de tigre!’? Man must 
suffer anguish in an existence in which 
the past is a memory, the future a dream. 
We cannot even know ourselves, for we 
are constantly changing: ‘““Yo mismo de 
mi mismo soy barquero, / y a cada ins- 
tante mi barquero es otro” (p. 26). 
Or again: “Quede a nosotros / turbio 
vivir, terror nocturno, / angustia de las 
horas” (p. 32). 

One wonders how poems expressing an 
existential anguish so foreign to Christian 
orthodoxy could pass the censors. Like 
T.S. Eliot’s Four Quartets, this is somber, 
intense poetry. It is sometimes delib- 
erately shocking in its metaphors, often 
magnificent in the deep tones of the long, 
sweeping lines reminiscent of the Old 
Testament. There are also passages of 
beauty and moving tenderness, such as 
one finds in Mujer con alcuza. Hijos de 
la ira breaks with the prettiness of neo- 
classic imitations, and expresses poig- 
nantly the spiritual perplexities of life in 
this chaotic world. Damaso Alonso does 
not, of course, belong to the post-war 
generation, but it is in this volume as well 
as in Oscura noticia, which he published 
in 1944, that we find some of the best 
poetry of the decade. 

The new poets opposed to neoclassi- 
cism were those who rallied around the re- 
view, Espadafia, which Victoriano Cré- 
mer Alonso edited in Leén. In this poetry 
the measured line, the tempered emotion, 
the pretty phrase, were replaced by verse 
of such explosive violence that this school 
was called tremendismo, and much of the 
poetry is truly “tremendous.” For exam- 


ple, the first poem of Crémer Alonso’s 
Caminos de mi sangre, entitled En tus 
manos, is not the poem of humble resig- 
nation which the name suggests. The 
poem begins: 


Fué como una oscura invitacién o un grito 
livido que golpeara los ojos y los dientes, 
haciendo retemblar mi vieja calavera 
como un museo en ruinas.? 


Later in the same poem the poet describes 
his state in these terms: 


Me desmorono 
como un templo de roja arcilla seca 
roida por millares de trémulos lagartos 
(p. 12). 


Overwhelmed by “el terror primitivo del 
Hombre informe y puro,” he asks; 


éPor qué besos y amor, por qué Belleza 

recomiendo mis carnes y secando mis jugos? 

éPara qué soy, Sefior, si de la nada vine; 

si me hiciste a Tu imagen y me ensafié en Tu 
obra, 

si me agoto en un odio inmenso como el mar 

y mis manos son duras como la tierra negra? 


(p. 13). 


The poet pleads with God to set him 


free, God, the “guardian y carcelero de 
mi carne violada...Mi Dios cazador 


de mi...j Dios mastin!...” (p. 14). 
Is this an expression of religious devotion 
or of existential terror? 


The same desperation of spirit is ap- 
parent in Carlos Bousojfio’s Salmos som- 
brios,* in which his yearning for God is 
compared to a lion’s lusting for his mate: 


Como el leén llama a su hembra, y cdlido 
el aire da su ardiente dentellada, 

yo te llamo, Sefior. Ven a mis dientes 
como una dura fruta amarga. 

Voy oliendo las piedras y las hierbas 
voy oliendo los troncos y las ramas. 
Voy ebrio, mi Sefior, buscando el agrio 
olor que dejas donde pasas. 


Crémer Alonso’s Fdbula de B.D.‘ refers 
so unmistakably to the current situation 
in Spain that one wonders whether the 
censors understood it. Eugenio de Nora, 
another of the young generation, imbues 
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his poem, Espafia mia,® with such grief 
that we are reminded of the dolor de 
Espafia of the writers of 98. 

The shocking metaphor, the unre- 
strained emotion, conformed to the 
theory of tremendismo as expressed by 
Espadafia’s literary critic, Antonio G. 
de Lama, and others who wrote for this 
review. In one unsigned editorial, the 
writer asks: 


Asi, pues, los poetas, :qué debemos hacer? 
¢Podemos seguir todavia en la no poco ilustre 
tradicién ‘‘europea’”’ de orfebres del idioma, 
refinadores de sutilidades y matizadores de 
sentimientos liricos? ;Es en verdad glorioso 
ese viejo camino individualista, desarraigado, 
auténomo, de artistas de minorfas? Lo que 
empezamos como relacién con el ptiblico se 
nos ofrece como viraje secular. .Podemos rom- 
per, de una vez y con ira, con el curioso tipo 
de “hombre literato’”’ que iniciéd Petrarca? 
(Espadafia, num. 24, 1946). 


This anti-classical poetry which seeks to 
give fuller expression to the spiritual 
atmosphere of the day is further defined in 
other articles of Espadaiia: 


La otra poesia, menos 4gil, es . . . poco amiga 
de la forma torneada. Le parece una limitacién 
empequefiecedora ese rebusco de formas bellas 
para vestir temas viejisimos y superficiales. 
Busca un encanto mds hondo. Y se abisma en 
subsuelos ardientes, de sacudida humanidad. 
La materia poética lo es todo. Y la materia no 
puede ser ese florilegio de tépicos manoseados 
por todos con més o menos gracia. No esté 
al aleance de cualquiera. La encuentra, no el 
que la busca, sino el que la tiene, el que vive 
profundamente, en contacto con las realidades 
mds hondas del mundo y del hombre. Poesfa 
metafisica, nouménica, transida de misterio. 
Esta poesia desprecia el ornato y quiere brotar 
desnuda, rauda, arrebatada. Quisiera sacudir 
las entrafias del hombre como un terremoto. 
Busca la emocién fuerte, enérgica, la conmo- 
cién. Es dificil esta poesfa porque no se puede 
aprender como un oficio; es eclosién de un 
hombre que es poeta porque si, sin buscarlo y 
sin quererlo. La calidad del hombre es la me- 
dida de la calidad de la poesia (Espadajia, 
A. G. de Lama, num. 9, n.d.). 


The extravagance of the poetry is re- 
flected in the extravagance of the doc- 
trine: 
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Unas veces el poeta se encierra en s{ mismo y, 
en desasimiento del mundo, oye fluir la vena 
de su intimidad atormentada. Entonces es 
violento y apasionado. Corren por su alma 
vientos huracanados que suben aullantes de 
cavernas profundas, con tinieblas de angustia 
y desolacién, con répidos relumbres y llamara- 
das terribles (Id., num. 19, n.d.). 


Unquestionably the tremendista poetry 
had more meaning for the times than the 
odes and sonnets of the Garcilasistas. 
One might suggest that the latter were 
symbolic of an order imposed from with- 
out by a police state, while the seething 
poetry of the tremendistas attempted to 
express the spiritual turmoil which it 
concealed. It is poetry of despair in spite 
of official orthodoxy. There is much talk 
about God and search for God but lyrics 
of faith are lacking. The verse is too full 
of blood and putrefaction to endure but 
it remains as interesting documentary 
evidence about the period in which it 
was written. 

Some of the better poets fit into none 
of the schools of the decade. La tierra 
amenazada of José Sudrez Carrefio con- 
sists of brief, nostalgic poems which ex- 
press the moods of the soldier stationed 
in the bleak sierras. Antonio Machado 
comes to mind as we read them. His 
influence is apparent also in Los muertos 
of José Luis Hidalgo, a volume of simple 
lyrics on the theme of death and the 
hopelessness of man’s destiny which 
ends in death. For although the poet ad- 
dresses himself to God, he cannot believe 
that He exists. José Hierro’s Alegria, 
which won the Adonais award in 1947, 
is existential poetry but without the 
panic of the tremendistas. And lastly in 
this all too brief summary, I would men- 
tion José Maria Valverde’s Hombre de 
Dios. In my opinion, Valverde is the 
most interesting of the young poets of 
the decade. These poems of Hombre de 
Dios have passages in which the verse 
shows technical flaws, but they seem to 
me thoughtful, original, authentically 
poetic in sensitivity and conception. 
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Valverde’s second volume, La espera, 
of which I shall speak later, sustains this 
opinion. 

At the same time that the garcilasistas 
were turning out sonnets and odes in 
quantity and the tremendistas were at- 
tempting to shock the public with the 
violence of their verse, another sector 
of the young generation was taking as its 
model the passionate, flowing poetry of 
Vicente Aleixandre. The publication of 
his Sombra de paraiso was an important 
event in that literary world. Aleixandre, 
like D&émaso Alonso and Gerardo Diego, 
whose influence was also great during 
the decade, was one of the generacién de 
la Dictadura. His recognition as a poet 
had come gradually but steadily with the 
line always ascending. His first books had 
been esteemed in literary circles, but the 
difficulty of his surrealist imagery had 
kept them from having wide appeal. 
After La destruccién o el amor won the 
prize in the Concurso nacional de litera- 
tura in 1935, his fame began to spread 
through the Hispanic world. One theme 
treated in different manners runs through 
the several volumes of Aleixandre’s po- 
etry, and Sombra de paraiso is his most 
achieved expression of it. The poet con- 
ceives of love as the animating force of 
the universe, which necessarily ends in 
self-destruction, in death. Sombra de 
paratso evokes a lost paradise from which 
the poet, mortal man, is exiled. In the 
joy of natural things living in a world 
made beautiful by dawn and darkness 
and by the changing seasons, man is out 
of harmony. In his consciousness of self, 
he cannot form part of the paradisiacal 
chorus of creatures. Weariness and sor- 
row are his inevitable destiny. 

The melodic sweep of Aleixandre’s 
poetry is magnificent and its effect upon 
some of the young writers, overwhelming. 
Carlos Bousofio considers his technical 
contribution to Spanish poetry com- 
parable to that of Géngora or Ruben 
Dario.” For Eugenio de Nora, Aleixandre 
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is the writer who restored primary values 
to poetry, sweeping away the exquisite- 
ness of the “interior atmosphere” be- 
queathed to Spanish poetry by Juan 
Ramén Jiménez: 


Espadas como labios fué nada m&s que eso: un 
viento huracanado capaz de barrer de un 
golpe el amanerado mundo de exquisiteces en 
que la poesia parecifa residir cautiva... 
Aleixandre, con su poderoso temperamento 
erético y con una fastuosidad de expresién, 
peligrosos ambos para quienes pretendan imi- 
tarle, arriesg4ndolo todo se vuelve {ntegro 
en su obra, y nos reintegra asi a lo elemental, 
a lo primario del mundo, de la vida y la muerte, 


de la misma poesia (Corcel, num. 5-6, pp. 95- 
96). 


We find Aleixandre’s style imitated in 
a quantity of neo-romantic poetry. The 
characteristic mark is the long melodic 
line of free verse in which sombre themes 
are adorned with an abundance of 
softly sensuous imagery. One of the best 
examples is Carlos Bousojio’s Primavera 
de la muerte. As de Nora suggests, how- 
ever, it is dangerous to imitate Aleixandre 
and a good deal of the neo-romantic 
verse substantiates this statement. At its 
best, this type of poetry has melodic 
richness and sensuous appeal but often 
it is merely cloying. 

Toward the close of the decade the 
wave of neo-classicism had subsided; 
tremendismo and neo-romanticism were 
on the wane. The publication of three 
volumes of poetry by Ediciones Cultura 
Hispdnica on the same day of May in 
1949 brought to the attention of the 
public a new mode of poetry which had 
been apparent in isolated examples of 
verse published here and there earlier 
in the decade. Escrito a cada instante 
by Leopoldo Panero, La casa encendida 
by Luis Rosales, and José Marfa Val- 
verde’s La espera are made up of poems 
of personal reminiscence. With nostalgic 
evocation of the past, they recall mo- 
ments, persons who have been close to 
them; they scrutinize the minutiae of 
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daily existence in the effort to penetrate 
life’s meaning. Valverde writes in Primer 
poema de amor: 


Canto este amor que tengo, en la humilde ig- 
norancia 
del poeta, que canta las cosas de su vida 
porque ellas son las Gnicas de que sabe algo 
cierto. 


Y mi oficio es hablar, alumbrar los misterios 
con mi voz ignorante. Mi oficio, con que acaso 
al fin merezca a Dios. Hablar de lo que miro, 
no de mi, que a los hombres qué podria impor- 


tarles. 
(La Espera, Madrid, 1949, pp. 67-68) 


We find an even more precise statement 
of the poet’s attitude in Desde este 


cuerpo del tiempo: 


2No vemos cada dia 

al alma ir variando en su costumbre, 
cambiar de afios, de sitios, 

de deseos, de luz... ? 

Solamente no cambian los recuerdos. 


jPor eso allf tendremos nuestras cosas, 
tendremos el calor del tiempo, hecho memoria! 
(Ibid., pp. 46-47) 


El calor del tiempo hecho memoria de- 
scribes all three of these volumes. In 
this poetry the voice is never raised. It 
is existential poetry which finds surcease 
of anguish in faith in God. The verse has 
no technical innovations. At times its 
discursive manner comes perilously near 
prose and marks the far point of the 
swing of the pendulum away from the 
“pure poetry” of the pre-war period. 

In view of the number of men and 
women who published verse in the years 
between 1940 and 1950, it is surprising 
that no really outstanding poetic figure 
emerged. In the poetry of all the different 
schools which I have mentioned, there 
is much pleasing verse which shows tech- 
nical skill, with here and there lines, 
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stanzas, or whole poems which border on 
greatness. But there is no Antonio Ma- 
chado, no Federico Garcia Lorca to be 
found among these writers. If one takes 
it as a whole, however, the verse shapes 
itself into a kind of spiritual profile of a 
generation which 


Abrié los ojos y vid el mundo terrible 
de los hombres de carne, sdlo eso: 
dolor frente a la muerte. 
(Eugenio de Nora, Cantos al destino, Adonais 
XXIII, Madrid 1945, p. 15). 


In spite of official orthodoxy, these poets 
are oppressed by the same pessimism 
that afflicted their contemporaries in 
other parts of the western world. They are 
uncertain, searching, insecure. Most of 
the religious poetry lacks the ring of 
tranquil faith. More often the poets seem 
to turn in despair to a God in which they 
cannot quite believe. Death is conceived 
not as entrance into eternal blessedness, 
which Christian doctrine teaches, but as 
the annihilation of the ego. None escapes 
the sense of the tyranny of time with its 
consequent anguish of spirit. Even love 
is seldom envisaged as a joyful pleasure 
but is either a means of escape from in- 
tolerable loneliness or frenzied passion. 
This is passionate, subjective, romantic 
poetry. It reflects the thoughts and feel- 
ings of a generation that had this genre 
as its only outlet. 


NOTES 


1 Alonso, Hijos de la ira, Coleccién Austral, 
p. 25. 

?V. Crémer Alonso, Caminos de mi sangre, 
Adonais XXXIII, Madrid 1947, p. 11. 

? Carlos Bousofio, Subida al amor, Adonais 
XVI, Madrid 1945, Salmo Desesperado, pp. 
23-24. 

*Crémer Alonso, op. cit., pp. 79-89. 

5 Published in a loose-leaf anthology sent out 
in sections with the numbers of Espadajia. 

















QUOTATIONS AND LOCUTIONS FROM DON QUIJOTE IN 
GALDOS’ NOVELS 


J. CHALMERS HERMAN 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma 


In Lo prohibido Pérez Galddés says of 
old Bueno de Guzman: “...se sabia 
el Quijote de memoria, y hacia con aquel 
texto incomparable las citas md&s opor- 
tunas. No habfa refrdn de Sancho ni 
sentencia de su ilustre amo que él no 
sacase a relucir oportuna y gallardamente, 
poniéndolos en la conversacién, como 
ponen los pintores un toque de luz en sus 
cuadros” (IV, 1686).! Again in Torque- 
mada en el purgatorio Galdés indicates 
that Francisco Torquemada “. . . leyé por 
entero el Quijote, que a trozos conocia 
desde su mocedad, y se apropié infinidad 
de ejemplos y dichos, como las monteras 
de Sancho, peor es meneallo, la razén de 
la sinrazén, y otros que el indino apli- 
caba muy bien, con castellana socarrone- 
ria, en la conversacién” (V, 1093). As 
Bueno de Guzman and Francisco Torque- 
mada were imbued with the text of 
Don Quijote and constantly quoted from 
it in their conversation, even so Galdés 
himself, consciously or unconsciously, 
repeated phrases and locutions from 
Cervantes’ text when he was writing his 
many novels. From his first published 
novel, La fontana de oro, to his very last 
novel, La razén de la sinrazén, there is 
instance after instance of his citing and 
paraphrasing Cervantes’ original text. 
Galdés appears to have retained sig- 
nificant and interesting phrases from 
Don Quijote and these he quoted or 
adopted with frequency. 

At the very beginning of his novel, 
Cervantes describes the fare of his 
famous Knight Errant: “Una olla de 
algo mds vaca que carnero, salpicén 
las m&s noches, duelos y quebrantos los 
sdibados, lentejas los viernes, algdin palo- 
mino de afiadidura los domingos, con- 


sumian las tres partes de su hacienda.” 
According to Rodriguez Marin,’ in Don 
Quijote’s day lamb was a more expensive 
meat than beef and it was therefore nat- 
ural for the Knight Errant, who was 
trying to economize, to have in his stew 
more beef than lamb. In 1867-68, when 
Pérez Galdés published his first novel, 
La fontana de oro, the situation had 
changed; lamb was now the cheaper of 
the two. Therefore in describing the fare 
of the Porrefios, he makes the necessary 
alteration to keep in step with the chang- 
ing economy, but uses Cervantes’ orig- 
inal locution and essential meaning: 
“A la una comian (no tenfan criada) 
una olla decente con menos de vaca que 
de carnero y algunos platos condimenta- 
dos por el instinto (no educacién) culi- 
nario de Maria de la Paz” (IV, 75). 
Again in Torquemada en la _ hoguera, 
Galdés avails himself of Cervantes’ 
phrase. Here he is showing the improve- 
ment that has taken place in the stand- 
ard of living in the Torquemada house- 
hold: “... alrededor del 70 la casa 
estaba ya en otro pie; ... dofia Silvia se 
ponia muy maja en ciertos dias; . . . don 
Francisco se mudaba de camisa mds de 
una vez por quincena; ...en la comida 
habia menos carnero que vaca...” 
(V, 934). Apparently Galdés liked this 
phrase in the Quijote, bore it in mind, 
and at the appropriate time made it his 
own. 

In explaining the origin of Don Qui- 
jote’s malady, Cervantes writes: “Es, 
pues, de saber que este sobredicho hi- 
dalgo, los ratos que estaba ocioso (que 
eran los mas del ajio), se daba a leer 
libros de caballerias con tanta aficién y 
gusto, que olvidé casi de todo punto el 
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ejercicio de la caza, y aun la administra- 
cién de su hacienda...” (I, I). This 
phrase “los ratos que estaba ocioso 
(que eran los més del ajfio)”” obviously 
had an especial charm for Galdds, for 
he used it on three different occasions: 
in La desheredada, describing don José 
de Relimpio y Sastre, a master in the art 
of bookkeeping: “Habiendo dominado 
esta ciencia, emprendiéd el escribir un 
tratado de ella en sus ratos de ocio, que 
eran los mds del afio, y si no lo dejara a 
la mitad, habria sido un monumento 
de la humana sapiencia” (IV, 1021); 
in Lo prohibido: “Contesté [Camila Mi- 
quis]... que no queria los libros para 
leerlos ella, pues no tenfa tiempo de ocu- 
parse en boberfas, sino para que Constan- 
tino se entretuviera en sus ratos de 
ocio, que eran los mas del ajio” (IV, 
1854); and finally, in Angel Guerra: 
“Las aficiones de Anchuras al arte picté- 
rico tomaron un vuelo colosal, y sus 
ratos de ocio, que eran muchos, por 
estar en reparacién aquellos dfas la fabrica 
de curtidos, dedicAbalos al manejo cons- 
tante de brochas y pinceles” (V, 1483). 
In none of these cases does Galddés 
give any indication to his readers that 
he is using the words of another author. 
Probably, realizing their true source, he 
considered them so well known, so much a 
part of the general public fund of lan- 
guage, as to need no special identifica- 
tion. 

One of the passages which Francisco 
Torquemada read in the Quijote and 
which he made his own was “La razén 
de la sinrazén” (I, I). Galdés was par- 
ticularly intrigued by the phrase and its 
implications and used it himself as om- 
niscient author on many occasions. It 
is especially worthy of note, too, that 
although Cervantes indicates that the 
phrase was really original with Feliciano 
de Silva and only quoted by him, Galddés 
quite plainly states that his source was 
Don Quijote. The passage occurs very 
early in the novel and is cited by Cer- 
vantes as a typical sentence from the 
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novels of chivalry which caused Don 
Quijote’s unbalanced mental state. The 
quotation, according to Cervantes, is: 
“La razén de la sinrazén que a mi razén 
se hace, de tal manera mi razén enfla- 
quece, que con razén me quejo de la 
vuestra fermosura.” Galdés helps him- 
self only to the first part of the quotation 
“La razén de la sinrazén” and uses it 
for the heading of Chapter 5, part IV, 
of Fortunata y Jacinta and even as the 
title of his very last novel, La razén de la 
sinrazén. Galdés injects the term into 
Nazarin thus: “‘. .. ahora priva mucho la 
raz6n de la sinrazén” (V, 1814). In 
Halma Galdés at first describes don 
Manuel Flérez, a priest, as “dispuesto a 
convencer a la misma sinrazén” (V, 
1828). However, later on when don Man- 
uel is called upon to visit and examine 
Nazarin and this very priest finds his 
thinking confused and himself disturbed, 
he says, invoking the language of Cer- 
vantes, “La sinrazén es contagiosa” (V, 
1861). 

Another locution from El Quijote 
which Galdés has used on several occa- 
sions is one contained in the goal which 
the Knight Errant set up for himself 
at the beginning of his adventure: 
“...enderezar . . . tuertos’’ (I, II), which 
in slightly changed form Cervantes re- 
peats in Part II of Don Quijote, where 
Roque Quinart says: “valeroso caballero, 
no os despechéis, ni tengdis a siniestra 
fortuna esta en que os halldis, que podria 
ser que en estos tropiezos vuestra tor- 
cida suerte se enderezase...” (II, LX). 
Sometimes using it figuratively and some- 
times literally, Galdés has repeated this 
locution in three of his novels. In Maria- 
nela he adapts Cervantes’ idea in its 
literal sense in his description of the 
optometrist Teodoro Golfin: “. . . da vista 
a los ciegos, arregla a los tuertos y les 
endereza los ojos a los bizcos’’ (IV, 699). 
In La incégnita La Marquesa de San 
Salomé uses Cervantes’ terminology in 
referring to the death of Federico Viera: 
“jAh!, el enderezar este entuerto les 
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cuesta un pico a Orozco y a don Carlos” 
(V, 794). Finally, in Angel Guerra, de- 
scribing Juan Casado: “No se hizo de 
rogar el cura feo, hombre muy aficio- 
nado a componer desarreglos y endere- 
zar torceduras” (V, 1439); and Angel 
Guerra mentions the need to “...en- 
derezar el cristianismo, que anda... un 
poco torcido” (V, 1565). 

One of Don Quijote’s first adventures 
was with the merchants from Toledo 
who were en route to buy silk in Murcia. 
Encountering them on the highway the 
Knight Errant demanded: “Todo el 
mundo se tenga, si todo el mundo no 
confiesa que no hay en el mundo todo 
doncella mds hermosa que la Emperatriz 
de la Mancha, la sin par Dulcinea del 
Toboso” (I, IV). This speech of Don 
Quijote is repeated in substance by Gal- 
dés on two occasions; in Angel Guerra 
Angel says of his beloved Leré: “‘. . . em- 
pefiarnos en que todo el mundo confiese, 
las hermanas inclusive, que no hay hermo- 
sura como la de dofia Leré del Toboso” 
(V, 1449). And in Halma, Pepe Antonio 
says of Halma: “Yo me pelearfa con 
todo el que no te confesase como la vir- 
tud mds grande y pura que conocen 
Madrid y Espajia entera” (V, 1854). 

One locution that Galdés draws upon 
with great frequency had its origin in 
Don Quijote’s adventure with the lions 
from Oran that were being taken to the 
king. The caretaker describes them thus: 
“Tan grandes...que no han pasado 
mayores, ni tan grandes, de Africa a 
Espafia jamds; y yo soy el leonero, y he 
pasado otros; pero como éstos, ninguno. 
Son hembra y macho: el macho va en 
esta jaula primera, y la hembra en la de 
atras, y ahora van hambrientos porque 
no han comido hoy...” (II, XVII). 
With an air of disdain and scorn Don 
Quijote replies: “¢Leoncitos a mi? ¢A mf 
leoncitos, y a tales horas? Pues jpor 
Dios que han de ver esos sefiores que ac& 
los envian si soy yo hombre que se es- 
panta de leones!” Galdés has adapted 
the phrase “¢Leoncitos a mi? ¢A mf 


leoncitos?”’ and has made it a synonym 
of scorn, contempt, and disdain. In 
La Desheredada Augusto Miquis and 
Isidora Rufete have the following con- 
versation: “iQué bonitos ojos tienes! 
—Tonto...Vamos a ver las fieras. 
—No me da la gana. ¢Qué mas fiera que 
ti?—El Leén.—iLeoncitos a mf!’ (IV, 
996). In Fortunata y Jacinta, Santa 
Cruz says: “Y usted, sefior don José 
de mi alma, équé hace que no pide una 
satisfaccién al duque?” To which Ido 
replies sarcastically: “iDuelos .. . dueli- 
tos a m{i!... Estas cosas se arreglan de 
otro modo” (V, 94). In Angel Guerra 
the diminutive is dropped but the locu- 
tion is still recognizable. Mancebo says: 
“TReglas! Ta estés sofiando, Fabian. 
Todo depende del azar caprichoso, de 
la suerte, de la necia casualidad.” Fabian 
answers: “iA mf con casualidades! Eso 
es para bobos. Hay un modo de calcular 
el niimero exacto. Para eso est4 la Mate- 
mAtica” (V, 1373). In El abuelo the locu- 
tion has a double significance, for besides 
invoking Don Quijote’s disdain, “leén”’ 
is the epithet applied to the Conde de 
Albrit, “el leén caduco y pobre.” The 
Alcalde who scorns the Conde says: 
“Citémosle aqui. Veré usted cémo con- 
migo no se desmanda. |Leoncitos a mif!’’ 
(VI, 38). Later, the Conde, having been 
detained in the convent, attempts to 
leave. The Prior tries to detain him and 
says: ‘Ahora lo veremos. |Leoncitos a 
mi!” (VI, 82). This combination of a 
noun in the diminutive followed by the 
disjunctive pronoun is one that Galddés 
uses on innumerable occasions, but always 
with contempt for the thing named, and 
in one instance, to show contempt of the 
church. In Casandra, the title character 
and Rogelio have been living together in 
sin. Their friends Ismael and his wife are 
anxious to get them married. Ismael 
says: “iAy, que no te oiga mi mujer! 
Buena se pondria...Todo su afan es 
casaros por la Iglesia.” To this Rogelio 
replies: ‘Nunca. IIglesitas a mf!...” 
(VI, 132). 
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In the Second Part of the Quijote, 
in the episode of the enchanted vessel, 
Sancho Panza invents an expression 
that Galdés repeats over and over. Hav- 
ing found a skiff on the bank of the Ebro 
River, Don Quijote and Sancho embark 
and after they have set sail Quijote 
says: “Sabras, Sancho, que los espajfioles, 
y los que se embarcan en CaAdiz para ir a 
las Indias Orientales, una de las sefiales 
que tienen para entender que han pa- 
sado la linea equinocial que te he dicho, 
es que a todos los que van en el navio 
se les mueren los piojos, sin que les 
quede ninguno, ni en todo el bajel le 
hallardn, si le pesan a oro: y asi, puedes, 
Sancho, pasear una mano por un muslo, 
y si topares cosa viva, saldremos desta 
duda; y si no, pasado hemos.”’ Whereupon 
Sancho replies: “O la experiencia es 
falsa, o no hemos llegado adonde vuesa 
merced dice, ni con muchas leguas.” 
The interested Knight Errant inquires: 
“Pues ¢qué? ¢Has topado algo?” Then 
Sancho makes his famous reply: “iY 
aun algos!’” (II, X XIX). According to 
Rodriguez Marin: “Esta locuciédn .. . se 
ha hecho proverbial desde ha mucho 
tiempo: no haria nada de mds la Aca- 
demia Espafiola dd4ndole cabida en su 
Diccionario.’* Certainly Galdés has helped 
widen its use, for besides indicating that 
Francisco Torquemada had acquired it 
through his reading of the Quijote, 
Galdés uses the phrase himself in five 
other novels: in El amigo Manso, describ- 
ing Manuel Pefia: “. . . diré que era muy 
considerado en la tertulia y que se apre- 
ciaban sus méritos y condiciones. Algo y 
aun algos a veces se transparentaba del 
antecedente de la tabla de carne; pero 

..” (IV, 1202); in El doctor Centeno, 
describing the studies of Felipe Centeno: 
“Venia luego la Doctrina Cristiana. Al 
fin, al fin se iba a lucir. Como que ya 
sabia él algo, y aun algos, de cosa tan 
buena, santa y admirable . . .” (IV, 1326); 
in La incégnita: “Sin duda te han trafido 
el cuento de que hay algo... y aun algos 
con la Peri” (V, 805); in Halma, de- 
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scribing Halma’sbrother, Feramor: “‘Aun- 
que algo y aun algos entendia de lo 
referente al turf, no se ocupaba de ello 
sino con frialdad cortés...’ (V, 1823); 
and in El abuelo: “El Alcalde—dSabes 
algo, maestra? Consuelito—¢Cémo algo? 
El cura—Y algos” (VI, 97). 

In addition to the preceding, oft- 
repeated, locutions which Galddés _ bor- 
rowed from Cervantes, there are other 
phrases and turns of expressions that 
appear in isolated cases in his novels 
and readily recognizable as Cervantine in 
origin: 


Don Quijote Galdés 
In Laudem Dulcineae El doctor Centeno 
del Toboso 
Soneto 


Esta que veis de ros- 
tro amondongado, 
Alta de pechos y ade- 


A la mayor se le podia 
decir como a Dulci- 
nea: alta de pechos y 


man brioso, ademén brioso (IV, 
Es Dulcinea, reina del 1316). 
Toboso, 


De quien fué el gran 
Quijote aficionado 
(I, LID). 
Marianela 


A buen seguro que la En la habitacién es- 





hallaste ensartando 
perlas, o bordando 
alguna empresa con 
oro de cafiutillo .. . 
(I, XXX). 


taba Florentina, no 
ensartando perlas ni 
bordando rasos con 
menudos hilos de oro 
.. + (IV, 754). 


Torquemada en el purgatorio 


Si buenos azotes me 


daban, bien caba- 
llero me iba; si 
buen govierno me 
tengo, buenos azo- 
tes me cuesta (II, 
XXXVI). 


. . que se llegue ya el 


tiempo de ganar esa 
insula que tan cara 
me cuesta... (I, 
X). 


. . tiene intencién de 


sacallos a luz, con 
esperanza de la ter- 
cera salida de don 
Quijote (I, LID). 


Si buena fnsula me das 


buenos azotes me 
cuesta (V, 1111). 


Fortunata y Jacinta 


. . . Si buenos azotes 


le cuesta ahora, bue- 
nas {nsulas se habrdé 
calzado (V, 439). 


Algunas, quizd, tenfan 
conocimiento de 
aquella tercera sa- 
lida de la aventurera 
al campo de su loca 
ilusién ... (V, 445). 
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Torquemada en el purgatorio 


No comas ajos ni ce- 
bollas, porque no 
saquen por el olor 
tu villanerfa. (II, 
XLIID. 


Dichosa edad y siglos 
dichosos aquellos a 
quien los antiguos 
pusieron nombre de 
dorados .. . (I, XI). 


En que hora més que 
nunca hueles, y no 
a 4mbar—respondidé 
don Quijote (lI, 
XX). 


El inclito caballero 
don Quijote de la 
Mancha fenecid y 
acabé la aventura 


...no esté bien que 


vaya delante de mi 
el olor de cebolla, 
abriéndome camino 
como un batidor (V, 
1047). 


El doctor Centeno 


Dichosa edad ésta en 


que el hombre recibe 
su destino hecho y 
ajustado .. . (IV, 
1320). 


Miau 


jOh dichosa edad de 


la despreocupacién y 
del qué se me da a 
mi! (V, 705). 


Fortunata y Jacinta 


... 8u futuro hermano 


politico olfa, y no a 
Ambar (V, 220). 


El amigo Manso 


Pero como el intentarlo 


sélo es heroismo... 
(IV, 1183). 


de la Condesa Tri- 


faldi . . . con sdlo 
intentarla (II, 
XLI). 


La incégnita 
Pues si quieres que yo 
te crea tu pasién por 
Augusta, tienes que 
creerme la sobrena- 
tural y ajosa meta- 
morfosis de tus car- 
tas en novela dramé4- 
tica (V, 811). 


Sancho, pues vos que- 
réis que se os crea lo 
que habéis visto en 
el cielo, yo quiero 
que vos me credis a 
mi lo que vi en la 
cueva de Montesi- 
nos. Y no os digo 
mas (II, XLI). 


From these specific cases it is apparent 
that not only did Pérez Galdés use 
phrases and locutions from Don Quijote 
but indeed that his quotation of Cervan- 
tine phraseology was persistent. These 
many locutions came to be a part of 
Galdés’ own vocabulary which he called 
upon repeatedly and frequently. 


NOTES 


1 All Galdés quotations are from his Obras 
completas, ed. Sainz de Robles, Madrid, 1942. 
* Rodriguez Marin, Note in Don Quijote de la 
Mancha, Cl&sicos Castellanos (Madrid, 1931), 
I, 49. 

* Rodriguez Marin, op. cit., VI, 214. 














THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


As some of our readers already know, by 
hearsay or from direct experience, the MLA 
received a grant of $120,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to examine and take steps 
to strengthen the position of foreign-language 
study in the United States. As part of its 
examination and step-taking, a General Meet- 
ing was held in Boston December 28, 1952, at 
which seven speeches were read. All these 
speeches, except “Language Study and Inter- 
ternational Understanding” by Professor 
Henri Peyre of Yale University, appeared in 
the March issue of PMLA, and the six 
speeches are reprinted here in Hispania, for, 
despite the fact that your Editor was one 
of the speakers, he believes that the series 
as a whole is of special importance to all 
teachers of foreign languages. The speeches 
are reprinted here for the information and 


convenience of the members of the AATSP, 
but your responsibility does not end with 
the reading of the speeches. Reprints are 
available, at twenty-five cents a set, from 
the MLA, 100 Washington Square East, New 
York 3, N. Y. Each of you must know at 
least one administrator or school-board mem- 
ber or substantial member of the general 
public, and you are urged to order enough 
reprints to place one in the hands of every 
person of your acquaintance who has, or 
could have, any influence on making policy 
with regard to the place of foreign languages 
in U. 8. education. Here is something that 
you, as an individual, can do to help a good 
cause, the cause to which you are devoting 
your life, the first round in your campaign 
to strengthen the position of foreign-language 
teaching in the United States. 

D. D. WausH 


WE ACCEPT OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Haywarp KENISTON 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


Our meeting this morning is a memorable 
one, not because it is the first time that the 
Modern Language Association has assembled 
on a Sunday morning, but because we are 
gathered here today to reassert the respon- 
sibility of this society of teachers and scholars 
for leadership in the intellectual life of our 
country and to accept that responsibility. 

I said “reassert.” Let me take a moment 
to look back into the history of our Associa- 
tion. The first meeting was held at Columbia 
College on December 27-28, 1883. The forty 
teachers of modern languages who attended 
that meeting believed that the interests of 
the profession could be promoted by an agency 
of cooperation. Above all, they were deter- 
mined to break the hold of Greek and Latin 
on the schools and colleges, to win recognition 
of the modern languages as valid disciplines 
in education. 

At the second meeting, a year later, they 
adopted a constitution which dedicated the 
society to “the advancement of the study of 


the modern languages and their literatures.” 
During the early years, the programs of the 
annual meetings reflect this broad concern 
with the profession as a whole. There were 
scholarly contributions; there were papers and 
discussion of such problems as the present 
condition of modern language studies, the 
general educational results to be aimed at 
by college training in the modern languages, 
the best expedients for raising the standards 
of these studies. We began our history as an 
Association dedicated to the promotion of 
all the professional interests of its members. 

But as graduate studies developed in our 
universities and the influence of German scien- 
tific method became dominant even in the 
humanities, the réle of research began to 
take a larger and larger place in the life of 
the profession. This trend is again reflected 
in the programs of the annual meetings. Papers 
on teaching and the contribution of modern 
language studies to a new generation of stu- 
dents become less frequent; in 1903 the “Peda- 
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gogical Section” disappeared, never to return. 
The revision of the constitution, in 1927, 
which redefined the purpose of the Associa- 
tion as “the advancement of research in the 
modern languages and their literatures,” was 
a belated recognition of the change which 
had taken place in the orientation of the 
society. 

And so, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, this Association has ceased to be a 
society of teacher-scholars, has ceased to be 
concerned with the impact of its disciplines 
upon the youth of our land and hence on the 
life of our nation as a whole. It has with- 
drawn into the intellectual isolationism of 
research for the sake of research; it has pre- 
ferred the ivory tower to the classroom and 
the marketplace. 

No one, I am sure, would question the 
fruitfulness of this dedication to research. 
Scholarly standards have been raised; many 
of our members have won a distinguished 
place in linguistic and literary scholarship, 
both in English and in the modern foreign 
languages. The anomaly lies in the fact that 
the minority of our membership who are 
actively engaged in research should have domi- 
nated our attitudes and have eliminated from 
our consideration the study and discussion of 
the problem with which we are all concerned— 
our teaching. 

*Way back in 1890, this question of our 
responsibility was raised at the annual meeting 
by one E. H. Babbitt in a paper on “How to 
Use Modern Languages as Means of Mental 
Discipline.” After apologizing for reading an- 
other paper on teaching and justifying his 
obstinacy by the comment that he had ob- 
served that “the discussion of these papers has 
been more active and universal than that of 
any other class of papers,” he went on to say: 
“No teacher ought ever to forget . . . that he 
is not by profession in the first place a phi- 
lologist or a man of letters but a teacher, whose 
first duty is toward his pupils, and whose 
work is to apply whatever he can find in 
philology or literature to the task of supplying 
... these bright young minds which come to 
him for instruction with that which will most 
help them to fill their future place in the 
world.” 

What, then, is the proper range of our 
professional responsibilities? As I try to answer 
this question, I hope that you will forgive me 


if I illustrate my conclusions from my own 
personal experience. 

The foundation of our profession is sound 
scholarship; without that, our teaching would 
be a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. I 
have dedicated a large part of my academic 
life to the practice and promotion of scholar- 
ship. Within this Association, I have served 
on the Editorial Board of PMLA and on 
many of its research committees. As an ad- 
ministrator, I have sought to maintain the 
highest standards of scholarship in the institu- 
tions that I served. 

But, like all of you, I have been a teacher, 
and as a teacher I thought, and still think, 
that my job is to interpret what I have learned 
to undergraduates and graduates. Beyond 
that, I have been concerned with the general 
improvement of teaching in my field. The 
first committee of this Association on which 
I served was one which reported to the meet- 
ing of 1917 on a “Course of Study in Spanish.” 
For almost five years I was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Carnegie Modern 
Language Study, under the leadership of that 
distinguished scholar-teacher, Robert Herndon 
Fife. Down the years I have tried in every 
possible way to promote and improve the 
study of modern languages. These things I 
say, not because my experience is important, 
but only to underscore my conviction that 
there is no incompatibility between dedication 
to scholarship and a constant concern with 
our professional obligation as teachers. 

There is a third responsibility which we 
must accept as part of our professional func- 
tion: that is active participation in the larger 
world of which we are a part. Within our 
colleges and universities, we must bear our 
full share in deciding broad questions of 
educational policy and in the implementation 
and administration of those policies. Outside 
our institutions, we must accept calls to 
civic or national or international service for 
which our special training has prepared us. 
We cannot afford to abdicate our responsi- 
bilities as educators and as citizens. 

For the younger men in teaching the prob- 
lem of the wisest distribution of their time 
and energy is one of the most difficult they 
face. If published research is the only qualifica- 
tion for promotion or salary increase, how 
can they afford to devote themselves to 
developing better courses or to committees or 
to part-time administrative work? I must say 
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that we, the professional scholars, are in 
large measure responsible for the present ad- 
ministrative attitude, that by making research 
the only test of professional respectability we 
have encouraged administrators to count our 
published pages rather than evaluate our 
total professional contribution. 

I believe that it is the intent of this As- 
sociation to broaden its concept of the pro- 
fessional obligations of its membership. We 
honor scholarly research, but we do not con- 
sider it the only goal of our profession. There 
are many talents. Great teaching and im- 
aginative educational leadership are appro- 
propriate goals for many of our members. If 
we can establish that principle within our 
Association, we may strengthen the hand of 
many a college administrator. Certainly we 
will give new courage to many of our own 
members. 

The need of this broader concept of our 
responsibility has steadily grown more urgent. 
For while we were checking our footnotes and 
correcting our galley-proofs, things were 
happening in the world outside, and partic- 
ularly in the educational world. The triumph 
of science was now clear; the social “studies” 
became social “‘sciences.”” And because both 
the natural and social sciences were so inti- 
mately and evidently related to the life of 
every day, they claimed, in our practical 
society, an ever-increasing part in the pro- 
grams of our schools and colleges. The hu- 
manities, undefended by the leaders of the 
profession who were absorbed in their books, 
were gradually pushed aside, as having nothing 
essential to contribute to education. At best 
they were a sort of intellectual or aesthetic 
luxury—‘“play subjects” one educationist 
called them. Nowhere was this trend more 
clearly revealed than in the steady decline 
of foreign languages, both ancient and 
modern. 

The first World War had little effect on 
the life of our Association, except for a 
momentary dip in the study of German and 
the rise of Spanish studies. But when another 
global war challenged the very substance of 
our civilization, the Executive Council awak- 
ened to the realization that we too had a 
stake in the preservation of our ideals, that 
we too had a contribution to make to the 
solution of the great problems of our time. 

It is true that their first action was, in a 
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sense, a negative one. The creation of the 
Committee on Trends in Education, in 1939, 
was a purely defensive action, intended to 
identify the sources of the attacks upon our 
disciplines, the causes of our diminishing 
prestige. But the Commission went beyond 
their mandate; they eventually reached the 
affirmative conclusion that: ‘The scholarly 
research of the MLA cannot exist by itself; 
it must rest upon a broad base of work in 
the schools and colleges of the country. The 
promotion and support of the study of 
English and of foreign languages must, 
therefore, be a matter of continuing concern 
to the Association.” 

The spirit which animated that statement 
has continued to stir the members of our 
society. It was ultimately reflected in the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment which 
restored to that charter the original purpose 
of the Association: “To promote study, 
criticism, and research in the modern lan- 
guages and their literatures.” 

As soon as the adoption of that amendment 
became final in December 1951, the Executive 
Council addressed itself to the appropriate 
implementation of the will of the membership. 
It was at once clear, in our discussions, that 
the most effective method of redefining our 
purpose was to undertake a specific study of 
the réle which some one phase of our work 
should play in the life of our time. Because 
of the critical international situation and the 
importance of a wider and deeper interna- 
tional understanding, it seemed imperative 
that we should first undertake an examina- 
tion of the contribution which foreign language 
study can and must make to these crucial 
issues. 

The Council therefore unanimously ap- 
proved a proposal of your Secretary, Mr. 
Parker, that the Association sponsor and 
conduct a study of the place which foreign 
languages should have in America, and 
authorized him to seek financial support from 
one of the foundations. On April 27, 1952, he 
presented a proposed plan of study to the 
Rockefeller Foundation and, thanks to the 
vigor of his representation, the Division of 
the Humanities supported his request, with 
the result that on June 20 the Trustees of the 
Foundation voted to appropriate to the MLA 
the sum of $120,000, to be expended over a 
period of three years, for “a study of the role 
which foreign languages and literatures 
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should play in American life,” under the 
leadership of Mr. Parker. 

I do not need to remind you that this is 
not the first time that modern language study 
has been investigated in the United States. 
As early as 1893, a “Committee of Ten,” 
appointed by the NEA, made a report on 
the teaching of modern languages in primary 
and secondary schools. Three years later, the 
MLA, at the request of the NEA, appointed 
a “Committee of Twelve” to study and report 
on various aspects of modern language teach- 
ing. Between 1921 and 1923 there was a 
“Classical Investigation.”’ Starting in 1925, a 
committee, supported by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and sponsored by the ACE, con- 
ducted an extensive study of the teaching 
of the modern foreign languages in the United 
States and Canada. And after the second 
World War a group, centered in Chicago and 
supported by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
carried out still another investigation. 

I shall not take the time to analyze the 
nature and results of these earlier studies. 
Suffice it to say that, almost without excep- 
tion, they were concerned with gathering 
statistics, with proposing courses of study, 
with the construction of tests to measure 
achievement, with the preparation of basic 
materials—in a word, with the linguistic 
content and method of modern language 
teaching. Assuming that students would 
study a foreign language, as they had in the 
past, they sought to find ways of improving 
the learning process. It must be said that the 
Carnegie Study realistically, even if in- 
advisedly, reported that we were doing a 
pretty poor job—that our teachers were too 
often ill prepared, that our students were not 
learning to use the languages they studied. 
And naturally those who took a dim view of 
our field seized this evidence as a confession of 
our futility. I can only say that if teachers of 
other subjects were as honest and as frank 
in the assayal of their results as we were, they 
would reach similar conclusions. 

The Study which you and we are launching 
today is of a very different sort. The terms of 
the Rockefeller grant make that clear. We are 
charged with the task of studying what should 
be the réle of our disciplines, and not in 
schools and colleges alone, but in American 
life. We are going to be concerned, not with 
methods, but with goals. We are going to have 
to ask some fundamental questions. Are the 


educationists right or wrong when they say 
that foreign language study has little or 
nothing to contribute to American education? 
What are the particular and peculiar intel- 
lectual experiences that foreign language 
study can provide as part of a general educa- 
tion? In what ways can it be directed in order 
that it may make the maximum contribution 
to our national welfare and to international 
understanding and peace? And if we can find 
the answers to these questions, we want to 
begin, at least, to examine the most effective 
ways for achieving our goals. 

I want to stress my conviction that the 
Study we are proposing to undertake must 
not be an isolated effort to promote modern 
language study, a defense, an apologia pro 
domo nostra. It must be a symbol, an illustra- 
tion of a new orientation of the Modern 
Language Association: the restoration of our 
disciplines to a vital place in the intellectual 
life of our time. If we can achieve that end, 
we shall have assumed the leadership in the 
all-important task of bringing the humanities 
back to the place they once held and should 
again hold in the mind of man. 

The revival of learning in 15th-century 
Italy gripped the minds of men because it 
gave them new ideals of human dignity, new 
standards of morality, new models of be- 
havior. But down the years, and particularly in 
this 20th century, the humanist has steadily 
moved away from man and his problems into 
a sterile neo-scholasticism, where scholars 
speak only to scholars, and nobody speaks to 
God—or to man. You and I, as members of 
this Association, must bear our share of 
responsibility for this deepening chasm be- 
tween scholarship and life. 

Ladies and gentlemen: it is time for an 
awakening, for a rebirth of dedication to the 
ideals for which our society stands, for a 
restoration of the relevance of our disciplines 
to the life of our day. For our day is a day of 
crisis. 

It is a commonplace that the world struggle 
in which we are involved is something more 
than a fight for political power or economic 
hegemony. At bottom it is a conflict between 
two different concepts of man and his society: 
the slowly won concept of human freedom 
and responsibility on the one hand; on the 
other, the ancient doctrine of statism and the 
relegation of the individual to an ant réle. 

Who are to be the leaders in this ideological 
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war? Not the scientists; as scientists, they 
cannot be concerned with human values and 
ideals. Not the social scientists, as long as 
they conceive their task to be the description 
of social] institutions and mechanisms, rather 
than the identification of desirable individual 
and social goals. In the end, the only group 
that can provide us with illumined leader- 
ship in a war of ideas is the group that is 
dedicated to the pursuit of ideas and ideals— 
the historian, the philosopher, the priest, the 
man of letters, the artist, the scholar—in a 
word, the humanist. 

I believe that the members of this Associa- 
tion are peculiarly fitted to provide this 
leadership. Who, better than we, is equipped 
to interpret the ideals of man as recorded in 
his languages and literatures? That is the 
great contribution our scholarship can and 
must make—a scholarship based on research, 
but aimed beyond research, a scholarship 
immersed in human values. 

The Study which we are now beginning is a 
part of this broader concept of our function 
as teachers and scholars. The teaching of 
foreign languages and literatures must be 
conceived in the light of their relevance to 
the great issues of today, intellectual and 
social. What can these studies contribute to 
the solution of our pressing problems? What 
are the immediate needs they can meet? How 
can they help to develop that international 
mindedness which is the ultimate condition of 
peace? How can they provide for our people 
a deeper understanding of the essential values 
on which our Western civilization is founded? 

These are large questions. And if we are to 
find the answers, we are going to have to call 
on every possible source of guidance and 
counsel. We shall have to look to the leaders 
in government, the press, the church, in 
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industry and education, as we try to identify 
the needs of our time. But first and foremost 
we shall have to rely upon the members of 
our own profession, at every level of instruc- 
tion—primary, secondary, college, and grad- 
uate—for whole-hearted and _high-hearted 
cooperation in this re-examination of our 
goals. And I mean not only the teachers of 
French or German or Russian, but the teachers 
of English as well, for our cause is your cause. 

I have been too long in academic life to 
entertain any assurance that we shall reach 
universal agreement concerning our future; 
differences of opinion are the condition and 
glory of our profession. But I have been long 
enough in academic life to have faith that 
dedicated men and women can leave their 
mark on the thought of their generation. 
That is our high hope today. 

We already have the assurance of the active 
participation of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers and of the 
several AAT groups. We have a highly 
competent staff already engaged in gathering 
the essential preliminary data. And we also 
have, in the direction of the Study, the 
dynamic and imaginative leadership of your 
Secretary, Bill Parker. 

Once more, then, I call upon each one of 
you, as you go back to your own campus, 
to lend us your support, asking the questions 
we are asking, seeking the answers we are 
seeking. For this Study must not be the work 
of a committee or of a few staff-members in 
the New York office. It must reach, with new 
light and zest, into the mind and heart of 
every teacher of modern languages. It must 
result, not in the publication of just another 
“Report,” but in the creation of a new and 
broader concept of the professional responsi- 
bilities of the members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 


BROADENING THE BASE OF LANGUAGE STUDY IN AMERICA 


Eart J. McGrars, U. 8. Commissioner or Epucation 
Washington, D. C. 


It is a privilege to join you in this annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association, 
and to take a modest part in the discussions of 
certain problems connected with the teaching 
of modern foreign languages. This Association 


has for years been concerned with many 
academic activities and research in various 
fields of knowledge which have a very im- 
portant contribution to make at this point in 
our national life. Though your organization 
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is not concerned with the entire range of 
subjects or disciplines commonly included 
under the term “humane letters,” many of 
the fields represented here are at the very 
core of our liberal learning in the United 
States. It is of the utmost importance that 
the ideas and the ideals embodied in Western 
European culture should be reemphasized 
and revitalized in this day of materialism and 
confusion. At no time in our history has it 
been more necessary that concepts such as 
the dignity of the individual, the basic rights 
of free men, and the rational consideration of 
human problems be inculcated in the minds 
of American youth. You are the members of 
a large company of scholars and teachers who 
have much of the responsibility for passing 
on this liberal heritage to this and succeeding 
generations. The extension of instruction in 
foreign languages in our school system, the 
matter which I wish to discuss with you 
briefly today, cannot be considered in quite 
such idealistic terms because it has very 
practical aspects. Yet, I believe, in the long 
run, that if some of the proposals I am going 
to make could be carried out, liberal education 
would be greatly strengthened and enhanced 
as a part of our entire culture. Be that as it 
may, I think this is a most propitious moment 
at which to launch certain discussions simul- 
taneously among groups like your own which 
have been primarily concerned with research 
and scholarship in one of the subject matter 
areas and among those who are sometimes 
referred to as “educationists.” I am informed 
that your society, which for some decades has 
been devoting its main efforts to the pro- 
motion of literary and philological research, 
has recently adopted a new constitution which 
broadens its objectives to include to some 
degree at least the study of pedagogical prob- 
lems. I am sure that many members of MLA 
are viewing this new development with favor; 
yet I wonder whether others might not regard 
it with misgiving, fearful that in the new 
field which is thus opening before them, there 
might not be a Trojan horse of a new breed, 
“Equus Paedagensis.”’ 

It would seem to me unfortunate to view 
this development as dangerous or ill-timed. 
The time has come, in my judgment, for the 
“professional educators” and what I shall 
refer to as the “liberal arts” advocates to lay 
aside their suspicions of one another and to 
join their efforts in the promotion of a number 


of educational activities, one example of which 
I shall refer to today. If this is done, the best 
interests of scholarship and research and 
also those of the teaching of languages and 
literature can be advanced. I am not sug- 
gesting that there will not always remain per- 
haps even serious differences of opinion con- 
cerning academic questions, but 1 have a 
feeling that some of the problems in the 
modern language field as well as in other 
disciplines have gone unsolved because the 
efforts of these two groups have been directed 
against one another rather than toward the 
problems themselves. 

It is indeed a promising sign that an associ- 
ation of scholars in the humanities has de- 
clared its interest in pedagogy. Your sorties 
into this field will doubtlessly bear fruit in 
both areas. 

For every organization, every institution 
ultimately dies a natural death and becomes 
extinct unless it makes a far-sighed provision 
for its continuance. The preparation of young 
people equipped to carry on, to push ever 
farther ahead the frontiers of knowledge—be 
it in the field of science or of letters—cannot 
be neglected and shrugged away as a pro- 
cedural detail. This necessary work of out- 
fitting new apprentices with the necessary 
tools that will make further advancement 
possible presupposes a concern with the 
mechanics of developing these tools. It is 
alas, all too easy to shy away from pedagog- 
ical concerns and then to blame the “edu- 
cationists” for assuming that responsibility. 
Conversely, it is very easy indeed for 
“specialists’’ in the development of tools to 
lose sight of the purpose for which the tool was 
made. 

If, then, the primary aim of this Association 
is the advancement of scholarship in the field 
of languages and literature, and it does see the 
need to concern itself with preparing the new 
generations to enter this field, it might not be 
altogether untimely for me to lay before this 
audience a question with which I have become 
intensely interested. The question is this: 
Since the building up of a workable knowledge 
of a language requires many long years, and 
since waiting to build this knowledge during 
the high school or even college years would in 
most cases make it impossible for our youths 
to put this knowledge to use in their more 
advanced academic work, should not foreign 
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language study begin in the elementary 
school? 

Here is a question in which both the 
educational administrator and the language 
specialists are vitally interested. It is therefore 
a problem whose solution will require people 
in both areas to get around a table for a frank 
exchange of views. 

Undoubtedly this problem has at least two 
main facets. The one which will immediately 
face the elementary school administrators is 
the following: Can the study of foreign 
languages be introduced in the elementary 
school without interfering with the normal 
operation of its programs? The other aspect, 
which will be of immediate concern to people 
in the field of languages, is whether the 
quality of language instruction in the lower 
grades can be such as to be a real asset, rather 
than a handicap, to further language study. 

In order to understand the position of the 
elementary education specialist, one must 
first have a clear picture of the trends pre- 
vailing in the modern elementary schools. 
Here, skills, knowledges, and attitudes are not 
taught atomistically in small packages of sub- 
ject matter imparted under a rigidly pre- 
established plan. The elementary school 
curriculum is more and more departing from 
an organization by subjects with a given 
amount of time apportioned to each. Learning 
unfolds through “purposeful activities” along 
“functional”, “experimential” lines, in “or- 
ganic patterns” involving “total situations.” 
(You will forgive me for using apparently trite 
phrases which recur so frequently in educa- 
tion texts. But in order to describe the new 
procedures it has been necessary to coin these 
expressions, which actually have meaning and 
on closer analysis do not sound any more 
banal or far-fetched than “cultural lag,” 
“eatalitic action,” “non-objective art,” or 
even “quantum.”’) 

By those expressions the educationists mean 
that, for instance, arithmetic can be learned 
most effectively through such “real” situa- 
tions as buying and selling (with some ele- 
ments of consumer economics as a by-product 
of that learning at the same time), or through 
measurements and calculations engaged in 
while building a terrarium, consisting of rocks, 
plants, and animals. The same type of learn- 
ing through related purposeful activities can 
apply to reading, writing, social studies, art, 
and the other subjects. 
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It will become apparent, if one but thinks 
about it, that these procedures are most ef- 
fective, in terms of results, in the acquisition 
of skills, knowledge, and attitudes closely 
related to problems of everyday living and 
existing in the immediate environment. 

What this means in connection with the 
teaching of foreign languages in the elementary 
schools is that the language instruction must 
to the extent possible be related to the other 
activities of the curriculum. It means that 
wherever possible social studies, music and 
the arts, and the informal activities of the 
classroom should be used to excite interest in 
the new language and also in developing skill 
in its use. To organize the instruction of 
modern foreign languages in the elementary 
school as a part of a total program will require 
a great deal of ingenuity and thoughtfulness. 
It will also require the close collaboration of 
those concerned with the curriculum of the 
school on the one hand and the scholars and 
the research workers in the language field. 
Already some beginnings have been made in 
this direction under the supervision of Dr. 
Arthur M. Selvi of Teachers College at New 
Britain, Connecticut. The further working- 
out of such programs will have to be done in 
terms of the great variations in school prac- 
tices and personnel throughout the various 
States of the Union. 

It is highly important that the steps which 
are to be taken in this direction should grow 
out of the most reliable and informed pro- 
fessional experience. And that brings me 
to a consideration of the part that many 
members of the Modern Language Association 
can play in this important enterprise. They 
can be very helpful in guaranteeing that the 
quality of language instruction offered to 
youngsters in the elementary grades be 
kept at a high level. 

Here it would be all too easy to endorse the 
tempting fallacy that while the better quali- 
fied teachers should be used in the secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learning, 
instruction in the elementary grades can be 
entrusted to second-rate teachers of languages. 
Nothing could be more wrong or more dan- 
gerous. Here it is not a matter of degree of 
qualification, but a matter of kind. A good 
knowledge of the language, both written and 
oral, is essential for all teachers, whether in 
the graduate school, college, high school, or 
elementary school. Along with this common 
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basic requisite, various other requirements 
are needed, depending on the level at which 
instruction takes place. In the elementary 
school in particular, only teachers with an 
ability to understand small children and 
possessing as nearly impeccable a pronunci- 
ation as possible should be used. Since the 
work in the grades is predominantly auro-oral, 
and youngsters have a gift for accurate pro- 
nunciation of the most impervious sounds, it 
would be a crime to implant in them defective 
speech habits which they will seldom, if ever, 
be able to rectify as they grow older. 

If foreign language study is to be established 
in the lower grades we shall face a period of 
acute shortage of qualified teachers. We must 
not allow, in this event, lest all our efforts 
should come to naught, that the standards of 
language instruction be lowered just as its 
base becomes broader. This is where you 
must lend your assistance. The training of 
teachers of languages is entrusted to the 
colleges and universities. Let them do as good 
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a job as they possibly can. All too often do 
college instructors blame the high schools for 
the poor quality of language training their 
entering freshman display. But may we point 
out the embarrassing truism that those high 
school students were prepared by teachers 
who were in turn trained by these colleges 
and universities? Could it be, then, that the 
institutions of higher learning have not done 
their best? 

Standards of achievement must be raised 
on all levels and this learned society’s re- 
newed interest in pedagogy, it seems to me, is 
an excellent guarantee that these standards 
will be raised in the near future. 

Better teachers of languages in the gradu- 
ate schools, colleges, high schools, and ele- 
mentary schools will bring more life, more 
enthusiasm, more inspiration into the class- 
room; they will attract more students, will 
make the students more eager to learn, will 
build, in short, a firmer and broader base for 
foreign language study in America. 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


DonaLp DEVENISH WALSH 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


Teachers of foreign languages in the United 
States, it may be assumed, are convinced that 
foreign-language teaching is a good thing. 
But this conviction is not shared by all the 
people who do not teach foreign languages. 
Teachers of other subjects, principals, super- 
intendents, school committees, and the gen- 
eral public do not always see eye to eye with 
us on this question. Their defective vision, this 
mote in our brother’s eye, is of natural and 
paramount concern to us as we peer around 
the edge of our own smallish beam. 

Our opponents are varied, and there is 
variety in the intensity of their opposition. 
Teachers and departments do compete for 
students, overtly or covertly, by inflating 
the virtues and importance of their own field 
of study, and by deflating those of competing 
fields. The teaching of foreign languages has 
suffered from such opposition, an opposition 
that is conscious, active, well organized. But 
its success is due in part to a general edu- 
cational attitude of apathy, if not hostility, 
toward foreign languages and cultures, which 


in turn derives moral support, or at least suf- 
ferance, from an attitude of ignorance and 
therefore indifference on the part of the 
public at large. This more widespread atti- 
tude is passive and subject to change, and 
there are hopeful signs that it is changing, and 
that indifference and hostility will disappear 
as ignorance about foreign peoples and their 
languages is dispelled. But there is still an 
alarmingly prevalent delusion that foreigners 
are outlandish folk who make ridiculous noises 
when they talk, and that they should either 
be left to stew in their own exotic juices or 
taught to speak proper English in order to 
communicate with their American saviors and 
supporters. The proponents of Basic English 
as the world language are not always free 
from this nationalistic delusion, and it is our 
duty to combat the delusion, not merely to 
save our jobs, but to save our country and 
our world. 

In the secondary schools, the unit or project 
method has pushed foreign-language study 
out to the fringe of the curriculum, where it 
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can be more easily trimmed off. Teachers of 
social studies, community living, and home 
economics have moved into the center of the 
vacuum created by this dislocation, and they 
profess to be admirably equipped to under- 
stand and interpret all nations and cultures 
from a point of vantage firmly fixed in 
Middletown, USA. 

In the colleges, general education and the 
core curriculum have tended to make foreign- 
language study not a central, vital part of 
liberal education, but a tool that the entering 
student is expected to bring with him, a minor 
skill whose possession he can prove by a 
minimum College Board score or by passing 
a reading test during Freshman Week. Having 
done this, he is privileged to abandon further 
language study, and he is presumably as 
happy and proud as when he passes his 
physical examination or his swimming test. 

So much for the mote; now for the beam. 
To what extent are we, as members of the 
Modern Language Association, or, more 
widely, as teachers of language and liter- 
ature, responsible for the sorry state of 
foreign-language study? And what steps can 
we now take to strengthen such study in the 
United States? 

First, we can present a united front. Inter- 
language squabbles and rivalries serve only to 
strengthen the hand of our opponents and 
give them added reason for believing that 
foreign languages are a marginal, unpro- 
ductive, and dispensable field of study. Our 
solidity must be vertical as well as horizontal, 
intra- as well as interdepartmental. The re- 
search scholar who views our struggle from 
the lofty detachment of his tower top must 
be made aware that his tower is crumbling 
and that he had better come down and help 
us strengthen its foundations. 

Our colleagues in the fields of English, 
American, and comparative literatures must 
also join us in this struggle, with a conviction 
that literature and culture and civilization 
ean not be divided into national and lin- 
guistic compartments, and that students can 
appreciate fully their own language only by 
viewing it from an exterior point of reference. 
Let me remind our English colleagues that the 
common indifference of the modern-language 
faculties helped to reduce the study of the 
classics to its present microscopic place in 
school and college curricula, and that a cor- 
responding complacence will lead to the 
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replacement of courses in literature by read- 
ings in community living and understanding 
the universe through the eyes of science, in- 
cluding science fiction. 

To guard against this unhappy prospect, 
teachers of the humanities must maneuver 
to obtain places on planning, steering, and 
curriculum committees. We have tended to 
avoid the frustration and boredom that 
sometimes comes from such committee work, 
but decisions of vital importance to us are 
made by these committees, and there have 
been occasions when the future place of 
foreign languages in the curriculum was de- 
cided by committees no member of which 
knew any of the languages under consider- 
ation, a circumstance that may have in- 
creased the objectivity but scarcely the 
wisdom of the decisions. Our case can be more 
effectively stated if we share in such deliber- 
ations than if we wait to protest their results 
after they have been publicly announced. 

We would all, of course, like more and 
better students, and more years in which to 
teach them. These are ultimate goals. But let 
us not concentrate on these goals to the 
neglect of our immediate task, to teach with 
joy and patient understanding the students 
we now have, within the time limits now at our 
disposal. 

We must, at all levels, teach with 
enthusiasm and with a conviction of the im- 
portance of our subject, sharing with our 
colleagues and learning from them teaching 
skills, techniques, and tricks of the trade. 
We must strive to develop our students’ 
confidence in their progress while insisting 
that it be genuine progress, avoiding the 
temptation to build a false sense of achieve- 
ment by diminishing the demands we make 
of our students, which leaves them with a 
delusion of linguistic mastery that will be 
shattered on their first contact with a native 
speaker of the language. 

Many of us, who have been teaching reading 
and literature for years without feeling the 
need to speak or understand the spoken 
language, must honestly appraise the degree 
of our competence and take steps to achieve 
and maintain an active command of the 
language we teach. I need not repeat to this 
audience the arguments against reading 
literature in translation. But the point is not 
an easy one to establish with those who lack 
literary and linguistic perception, and we 
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would be wise to base our claim to survival on 
something more solid than the nice distinction 
between Don Quijote in the language of Cer- 
vantes and Don Quixote in Samuel Putnam’s 
translation. Even the linguistically obtuse 
can be shown that one can not speak, write, 
or achieve aural comprehension of a language 
by means of translations. 

In the high schools, we must beware of 
letting our courses declined to the level of the 
play period, with games and songs and read- 
ings, in English, on our young friends across 
the sea or south of the border. Our social- 
science colleagues are old hands at this game, 
and they claim, with some reason, that if that’s 
all we are aiming to do, they can do it better 
than we can. 

At the college level, we must give a greater 
share of our attention to the student who 
hopes to become a linguist or a teacher of 
languages. Scholarly research and dedicated 
teaching of language courses are not often 
combined in one individual, yet schools and 
colleges are in urgent need of skilled language 
teachers, and the college foreign-language 
departments have the prime responsibility for 
training such teachers for their own staffs 
and for positions in secondary and elementary 
schools. 

We must reconsider the common practice 
of subsidizing graduate study by allowing 
candidates for the doctorate to teach groups 
of beginning or intermediate language stu- 
dents. Many of these graduate instructors have 
little competence for or interest in teaching 
languages, which is for them merely a bread- 
winning chore and a periodic interruption to 
their scholarly research. As a consequence, 
few of their students are inspired to carry their 
foreign-language study beyond the promi- 


nently announced minimum requirement. Is it 
not time for us to realize that the experienced 
instructor, with the skill and devotion to 
teaching that will lead his students on to 
further study or at least leave them with a 
solid competence, is an asset as important to 
a university’s prestige and effectiveness as 
the scholar who publishes learned papers and 
articles, even in PMLA? 

Foreign-language instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools offers the possibility of a 
millenial change, the perspective of students 
so thoroughly and so lengthily trained that 
they will have an impressive command of a 
foreign language by the end of their second- 
ary education, students who, in college, will 
have achieved a degree of mastery that will 
carry them safely past the dropping-off 
point and on to the advanced courses. 

The inititative and vision of teachers in 
scattered parts of the country has already 
made this dream a reality in their own school 
systems, and Commissioner McGrath has 
given powerful impetus to its spread to other 
communities. The prospect is inspiring and 
the realization of it fraught with difficulties. 
In each of our communities, our help and 
leadership are now urgently needed. We must 
be generous with our time, imaginative and 
flexible to meet the new demands, and more 
effective than ever in facing the established 
ones. 

We must, in short, do our present job so 
well that we can justify a demand to increase 
its scope. We must teach with a compelling 
conviction that international understanding 
depends upon international communication. 
And we must furnish, each in his own com- 
munity, a glowing example of devotion be- 
yond the call of duty. Reform, like charity, 
begins at home. 


OBLIGATION AND OPPORTUNITY 


Apert H. MarcKWARDT 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


We are all aware, painfully aware I am 
sure, of the defensive position which the 
humanities have been forced to assume during 
the past fifty years. Enrollments in those 
subjects which have traditionally borne much 
of the burden of a liberal education have 


decreased to a point that now the classical 
studies are represented by no more than a 
dwindling rear guard, and the modern foreign 
languages are withering from the blasts of ill- 
advised and ill-informed attacks in the name 
of practicality. 
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I do not propose at this time to call for a 
return to the good old days of Cicero and the 
Anabasis in the high school curriculum and 
Goethe, Moliére, and Cervantes as a must for 
every undergraduate student, however de- 
sirable I might deem this in the abstract. I am 
concerned rather with some of the forces 
behind the present upheaval in our educa- 
tional practices. We all know, of course, that 
the immediate arguments center about “the 
eighty-five percent who do not go to college,” 
and the very direct pressures for vocational 
preparation within the curriculum. But these 
seem to me to be merely symptomatic of a 
larger issue, and one which we may well ex- 
amine to our profit. 

This broader matter which I have in mind 
is symbolized by the shift of concept and 
terminology from liberal to general education. 
General education is not a wholly new idea, 
but it came into particular prominence in the 
wave of curricular revision which swept the 
colleges and universities of the country during 
the post-war years. “What are the impli- 
cations of this change?” We may well ask, and 
the question deserves a carefully considered 
answer. Certainly one of the things that it 
suggests is a shift from emphasis upon the in- 
dividual to stress upon certain social values. 

The very word liberal, when used in con- 
nection with education, focusses attention 
upon the individual, the human being who 
constitutes the end-product of our ministra- 
tions. It hints at the process of liberation— 
freeing one from the shackles, the restraints, 
the barriers imposed by such limitations as 
confinement to a single language. Thus re- 
stricted, the student possesses a direct, ex- 
periential key to only a single culture; his 
outlook will almost inevitably be provincial, 
parochial, and naive. Language study as a 
basic element in liberal education has sought 
to overcome this, but my point is that in doing 
so, our principal concern has been with the 
individual. 

In contrast, the concept of general educa- 
tion implies a sharing of experience—certain 
basic knowledge, attitudes, and skills common 
to or desirable for all. Of course, we are still 
dealing with the individual, not for and by 
himself, but rather as a functioning member 
of a democratic society which can no longer 
exist in isolation. I may be over-stressing the 
difference between these two educational 
ideals, for I recognize that in their broader 
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aspects each of them is concerned with both 
the individual and society. Nevertheless, I do 
contend that they place their emphasis re- 
spectively upon the aspects I have indicated. 

From this I would take a further step and 
suggest that the present plight of the classics 
and the modern languages derives in consider- 
able measure from this preoccupation with the 
individual—that they have not, or at least 
have not quite successfully, justified them- 
selves on a broad social basis. I believe that 
they could have done so, and indeed that 
hereafter they must do so, not only to assure 
their own continued existence as a part of the 
education of most students, but to supply the 
country at large with skills, attitudes, and an 
outlook which it sorely needs today. 

Let me avoid the charge of vagueness in 
council by being very specific. You may have 
noticed that in terms of the general education 
curriculum, what used to be called freshman 
rhetoric or freshman composition frequently 
appears under the new label Communications. 
Now I know as well as you that a new label 
does not necessarily change the contents of 
the bottle, nor do I necessarily approve all the 
strange things which go on in classes which 
are so catalogued. What seems important, 
however, is the fact that the title does suggest 
a rationalization of the subject in terms of a 
socially oriented curriculum. Communication 
is the very essence of cooperative society. 
No society can continue to exist without 
cooperation, and this is impossible if its 
members cannot communicate with one 
another. Consequently, in terms of an edu- 
cational philosophy and program designed to 
serve that society, the word Communications 
serves notice that the course aims and content 
have been considered and planned from a 
truly functional point of view. 

Moreover, it is still germane to our problem 
to pursue the topic of communication a little 
farther. English departments, if I may say so 
as a member of one, have no monopoly upon 
communication. Each of the many languages 
of the world is a self-contained communicative 
system, capable of subtleties of thought, 
shadings of meaning, endless chains of modi- 
fication. Each of them reflects, in a manner 
peculiar to itself, the sum total of the cultural 
experience of its speakers; each of them classi- 
fies or categorizes that experience in its own 
way. As a distinguishing mark of the human 
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species, language constitutes one of our 
marvelous and very precious social heritages. 

We all know what has been happening to our 
society during the past two or three centuries. 
It has been growing in complexity to a fan- 
tastic and unbelievable extent, both in 
economic and political structure. These 
intricacies and the social tensions they produce 
have long since transcended national bound- 
aries and single-language barriers. Nor can 
we overlook the fact that the past few decades 
have witnessed great changes in the vehicles 
of communication. The radio, movies, tele- 
vision, improvements in the mechanics of 
reproducing the written word, and even the 
widespread adoption of public address systems 
make it possible for the voice and the printed 
word to be disseminated on a scale which our 
grandfathers scarcely dreamed of. Add to 
this the circumstance that our wealth, scien- 
tific accomplishments, and military power 
have cast us willy-nilly into a position of 
world leadership, and we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the American people must 
somehow achieve a cultural orientation ex- 
tending far beyond the limited national or 
even regional outlook which has been our 
custom. 

The changed outlook of which I speak can- 
not be realized synthetically, or at least it 
never has. Language is a central factor in our 
cultural experience; consequently language 
activities must lie at the core of any process 
which seeks to enlarge the scope of that 
experience. It is wholly conceivable that the 
people of the United States will be unable to 
meet the demands which the world situation 
is placing upon them, that after a quarter or 
a half-century of missed cues, fluffed lines, 
and wrong entrances, the hundreds of millions 
of Europeans and Africans and Asians will 
conclude that we were miscast in the role of 
world leadership, and will seek a new star, a 
new supporting company, and possibly a 
totally different play. This not only could but 
can happen; we haven’t very much time to 
make sure that it doesn’t. 

Our role as language teachers in preventing 
this unhappy ending is a vital one. Clearly 
we must teach language more effectively than 
we ever have before; twice as much in the 
same period of time, if possible. We shall have 
to construct materials and develop methods 
which will recognize and exploit the centrality 
of language in human behavior and culture. 


Our oft-expressed claim that language study is 
a key to the enlightened understanding of 
other peoples must be made an accomplished 
fact and not remain merely a pious hope. 
Nor must we conceive of the broadening re- 
lationships among nations as only horizontal 
in space. They are vertical in time as well, 
which means that the synthesis of human 
experience afforded by a knowledge of the 
ancient languages must be included in our 
program. 

Moreover, foreign-language competence is 
an absolute essential for a full appreciation 
of the values of our own culture and its 
literary expression in the English language, 
particularly if we are to escape the pitfalls of 
chauvinism and approach these matters in 
a truly critical spirit. I mention this in 
particular because I see, among the English 
teachers of the country, disturbing indications 
of an increasing monolingualism. I know of too 
many seminars on the graduate level which 
demand of the student no reading whatsoever 
of scholarship written in a foreign language. 
Too often conclusions relative to foreign 
literary and intellectual influences are par- 
roted from the handbooks; neither instructor 
nor student troubles himself to read the 
sonnet sequence by Ronsard or the short 
story by Jean Paul Richter which presumably 
has borne its literary offspring in the English 
language. Certainly a concept of the develop- 
ment of our own letters can better be placed 
in its proper setting by an informed awareness 
of how French and Spanish literary coloni- 
alism, to the north and south of us, were also 
transformed into national literatures. Finally, 
in connection with our activities in the 
teaching of English language and composition, 
we cannot afford to overlook the recommenda- 
tions made to this association in 1945 by the 
Commission on Trends in Education to the 
effect that, “in addition to the study of 
scientific knowledge concerning language, 
doubtless the best way to achieve perspective 
on the nature of language is through under- 
standing a foreign tongue. We recommend 
that the preparation of teachers of English 
include the study of at least one foreign 
language.” As Dean Keniston has already 
told us, the teachers of English are just as 
vitally concerned in this re-examination of 
our goals as are those whose professional 
concern is with French, German, or Russian. 

In a very real sense, American education is 
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at the crossroads. It has undergone a wide- 
spread reorientation, leaving for us teachers of 
language a specific place and function which 
cannot be adequately fulfilled by anyone else. 
But to perform this function successfully, we 
must conceive of our aims and our place in the 
educational system in terms quite different 
from those which many of us have held 
traditionally. We must cast aside complacency 
and the luxury of easy acceptance of time- 
hallowed teaching practices. We must analyze 
the many tasks before us with clarity and 
perspicuity. This alone will make us become 
more intimately and competently acquainted 
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with many of the social sciences. We must set 
about accomplishing the tasks which we 
set for ourselves as efficiently and as com- 
petently as we can. To do this, we must make 
use of every scrap of information, every con- 
cept, every suggestion which may be derived 
from the disciplines of linguistics and psy- 
chology. If ever a group of teachers needed to 
dedicate themselves to producing tangible 
results in the shortest possible time and on the 
broadest possible basis, that responsibility is 
ours. Herein lie both our opportunity to serve 
our profession and our obligation to the 
society of which we form a part. 


UNRECOGNIZED DISARMAMENT 


BayarpD Quincy MorGaN 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


My older hearers will recall that after the 
First World War a number of our state legis- 
latures and our school boards prohibited the 
teaching of German in the public schools. 
Today, I think, most of us would consider 
such a prohibition with regard to Russian, 
for instance, absurd and self-defeating. Even 
the man in the street could be made to see that 
it would be as if a regiment in the trenches, 
knowing that the enemy was preparing for an 
offensive, were ordered to close its eyes, so 
that it couldn’t see what direction the attack 
was to take. 

Perhaps you think that that old legislation, 
now nearly forty years behind us, was no less 
harmless than it was stupid, to be laughed off 
today as merely a passing folly. What would 
you say to the claim that there is a direct 
causal connection between that prohibition 
of German teaching and the last World War? 

Bear in mind that what counts most is not 
the legislation itself, but the state of mind 
which produced it. That state of mind, which 
one might succinctly characterize as blind 
patrioteering, had a profound influence on our 
domestic and foreign policy for many years. 
Under its pressure, our people not only failed 
to study the German language, they also 
ceased to read the German mind; they acted, 
in short, as if the German world didn’t really 
exist. Thus the very men who wanted the 
teaching and learning of German prohibited 
helped to create the situation in which a 


mastery of German, by as many of our people 
as possible, suddenly became so vital a 
necessity, ten years ago, that our government 
spent millions of dollars in a vain attempt— 
let us not delude ourselves, it was a vain 
attempt—to teach over night what it takes 
years to learn. And today, long after the guns 
have ceased to speak, we are still lacking in 
American citizens who can assist in the 
important task of telling the Germans in their 
own language what it is essential for us to have 
them understand. The unrest in western 
Germany today, which by endangering 
European concord imperils our own national 
security, is due in part—no one can say just 
how much—to the linguistic ineptitude of our 
representatives, both civil and military, in 
that unhappy country. 

Are we agreed that the prohibition of 
German was a mistake? Well, what those 
political law-givers of the twenties bunglingly 
attempted with regard to one language, and in 
relatively few parts of our country, is now 
well on its way to being achieved by edu- 
cational law-givers in all 48 states, with regard 
to all the modern foreign languages. If you 
feel that those politicians were stupid, what 
about the educationists of today who would 
make a clean sweep of the entire language 
field, in every state of the Union, from the 
grades to the graduate school? No legislation 
is needed for this. The operative device is so 
simple that it has almost escaped general 
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attention. And the irony of the situation is 
that the friends of foreign language are 
assisting the manipulators of this device to 
kill their beloved, slowly but steadily and 
irrevocably. 

Need I reveal to this audience the name of 
our little joker? It is called the Foreign 
Language Requirement, and it plants in 
college catalogs statements which read some- 
thing like this: “Siwash College believes in 
the values of foreign language study; but 
students in good standing will be allowed 
certain substitutes for it” (end of quote). 
The nature of these substitutes is relatively 
unimportant, and quite indifferent here; 
what matters to the entering student is the 
assurance that he can get what is called a 
liberal education without any first-hand 
acquaintance with a foreign language or a 
foreign culture; and what is beginning to 
matter very much to our country is that 
positions of power are increasingly held by 
persons who have been liberally educated in 
just that way, and who are convinced that 
they have had a liberal education. 

What the Foreign Language Requirement 
has been able to accomplish in only fifty 
years is made strikingly evident in a com- 
parison furnished by my own life. When I 
entered college in 1900, as a freshman electing 
the B.A. course I had to present Greek, Latin, 
and a modern foreign language. Today, many 
American colleges demand no foreign language 
whatever for admission, and a growing number 
of them require none for graduation. This 
means to me, unless the present trend is 
reversed or at least halted, that in another 
generation the average college graduate will 
be a cultural backwoodsman, an international 
illiterate, a linguistic moron. 

What concerns me now, however, is the 
national danger which will result if the study 
of modern foreign languages is practically 
abandoned in our schools. I say “practically 
abandoned” with reference to the language 


requirement. For as soon as foreign language 
study is no longer required, the law of least 
resistance will leap into full operation, and 
foreign language will no longer be widely 
elected. That enrollments in the foreign 
languages are already anticipating the decline 
in the requirements is evident to anyone who 
compares today’s figures with those of ten or 
more years ago. 
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There are several lines of argument which 
may be taken in supporting the inclusion of 
modern foreign language as a basic element in 
the curriculum of the American public school. 
The brevity of my address allows me to follow 
only one of these lines, but I am confident that 
my colleagues on this program will do ample 
justice to the others. What I wish to point out 
is the direct bearing of foreign language study 
on our national welfare; indeed, I am bold to 
say that what I am talking about is the sur- 
vival of the USA as a free and democratic 
nation. 

It would be impossible, now and here, to 
argue the case for modern foreign language 
mastery as a national necessity in any detail. 
I must be content with a mere outline, a series 
of topic sentences, each one potentially the 
springboard for a dive into a whole stream of 
exposition and argument. I will number my 
five propositions, and I beg you to believe that 
if I sound dogmatic, it is merely because I 
haven’t the time to be persuasive. 

1. The USA needs desperately, and in the 
foreseeable future will continue to need im- 
peratively, an indeterminate but very large 
body of native sons and daughters equipped 
with a mastery of at least one modern foreign 


age. 

2. No real mastery of any foreign language 
can be achieved by the average high school 
graduate over night. The standard language 
requirement in most of our colleges today is 
quite inadequate to insure language mastery. 
(All foreign language teachers know this, 
but many of them have wearied of repeating 
it to deaf ears.) 

3. It is impossible to predict which of our 
coming millions of high school pupils are 
going to be called into public service (in- 
cluding foreign military service), or when. 

4. It is therefore essential to the public 
interest that every high school freshman 
should be required to begin the study of one 
modern foreign language, and that all who 
show an aptitude for such study should be 
urged, perhaps even required, to continue one 
language until they master it. 

5. It follows that the state must require 
and provide for the adequate training of 
teachers capable of giving the instruction 
which will lead to such mastery. 

I used at the outset an analogy which some 
of you may have thought overdrawn, that of 
the regiment ordered to close its eyes in the 
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face of impending attack. Let me return to 
that idea; it was deliberately chosen. 

It is no mere figure of speech to say that the 
eyes of the soldier are one of his most im- 
portant weapons, and the modern army makes 
increasingly elaborate and vital use of the 
eyes, extending their range by means of 
artificial lenses, broadening their scope by 
various types of photography, and training 
them to translate visual detail into military 
information. 

Similarly, it is not a mere figure of speech 
to say that each master of a modern foreign 
language supplies the state with an extra pair 
of mental eyes, capable of looking into an 
enemy’s mind, anticipating his moves, and 
furnishing indispensable military intelligence. 
This kind of clairvoyance knows of no sub- 
stitute whatever, nor can it be delegated or 
short circuited; for no man can see with 
another’s eyes. This sort of seeing, which uses 
the foreign language somewhat as the physical 
eye uses the lenses in telescope or microscope, 
is needed for our national welfare on every 
level, from the humblest villager to the highest 
officials in the government. In addition to our 
trained public servants, of whom there can 
never be too many, we need an electorate 
which is language-conscious and language- 
competent. It is not enough for our officials 
to know at first hand (are we sure that they 
do?) what other peoples are thinking: John 
Doe and Richard Roe must be able to judge 
for themselves what is being proposed and 
planned in other parts of the world. More than 
that: our citizens must take an interest in 
other peoples, must want to know «bout 
them, must consider it a part of their civic 
duty to become and to remain foreign- 
minded. In this way, and only in this way, can 
we achieve a preparedness adequate to the 
world-role which our country has had thrust 
upon it, and which, as far as can now be 
foreseen, it will have to go on playing for 
many, many years. 

To the anti-German groups of thirty-odd 
years ago, it was unpatriotic to learn the 
enemy’s language, to put his plays on the 
stage, or to study his culture. Regrettable as 
it may seem to you, I could quote recent 
instances to show that this kind of thinking is 
still abroad in our land; it is being fostered by 
the educational policy which would permit 
even the flower of our youth to go through 
life without first-hand knowledge of any 
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nation but our own. It is my contention that 
this policy is the unpatriotic one, and that an 
intimate acquaintance with other cultures is 
not only compatible with true patriotism, 
but that it is an essential part of it. Only by 
knowing our enemies through and through 
can we hope to defend and hold what is ours. 

As I see it, then, in reducing more and more 
the amount of foreign language training 
open to our youth, and thereby encouraging 
the idea that foreign language competence 
is one of the non-essentials in a program of 
American education, we are, as my title 
suggests, deliberately disarming our future 
citizens and our future commonwealth, 
throwing away the very weapon which might 
decide the conflicts that threaten our world. 

Please do not think I am indulging in a 
sort of shadow-boxing. What I have under- 
taken to discuss is no academic abstraction; 
still less is it a mere matter of curricular 
patterns; and least of all is it a question of 
whether the teacher of foreign languages shall 
eat. If that were all, I should not have been 
invited to address you, nor should I have 
accepted the invitation. 

No, what is involved is nothing less than 
our national security, and hence nothing less 
than the preservation in the world of the 
idea and the ideal of a democratic society. 
Of that conception, which is vastly more than 
a political slogan, which is indeed the only 
foundation for decent living that mankind 
has so far evolved, this nation is almost the 
last remaining bulwark. That idea is now 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle for sur- 
vival, threatened as it is by a ruthless and 
powerful foe who has openly and repeatedly 
announced his intention of putting an end to 
it. To that foe, truth as a goal and a guide of 
conduct has no reality whatever, and any 
statement, however contrary to known fact, 
derives value from the extent to which it can 
be made subservient to power. One of the 
principal weapons of that enemy, in the cold 
war now being hotly waged, is the word as 
the concealment of meaning, the lie as a sub- 
stitute for truth, fiction offered as reality. 
To blink this mode of warfare, to act as if we 
could afford to ignore what our enemies, 
actual and potential, are thinking and saying 
and planning, simply to go on chewing the 
cud of our own inbred notions, is to perform 
the ostrich act and to invite the launching of 
an attack as unsuspected, and as unprepared 
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for, as the one which took place on a December 
day that will not soon be forgotten. But such 
an attack as our present enemy threatens 
would be far more crucial than that one; if 
successful, it would mean the end of the 
world you and I have lived in. 

Let me then invite you, urge you, implore 
you, to take an active part in persuading both 
the governors and the governed in this 
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country that an extended modern foreign 
language program in our public schools is as 
vital to our national security as the building 
of battleships on the sea, or battle-wagons 
on the land. 

It is justly said that the pen is mightier than 
the sword. But I say to you: it is written in the 
records of the past that one well-guided tongue 
can silence all the guns in the world. 


WHAT NEXT? 


WituiaM Rivey Parker, Executive Secretary oF THE MLA 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


As a professor of English, who also happens 
to be entrusted with the direction of this new 
MLA project, I hope that every foreign 
language teacher in this room realizes what a 
difficult problem of translation the preceding 
speeches pose. It is my job to translate them 
into action. If I do not do so, with your help, 
we shall merely have spent a morning con- 
gratulating or consoling ourselves. After what 
you have heard, I probably don’t need to tell 
you that my acts of translation will inevitably 
lose much of the peculiar eloquence and over- 
tone of the originals, but I do want to assure 
you that I shall try my best to preserve the 
spirit of what has been said today. Don’t 
expect me, in other words, to be always literal; 
and don’t expect me to do anything that will 
stir you as you have been stirred this morning. 
From now on, it is a workaday matter of 
files and figures, committees and conferences, 
interviews and press releases, and endless 
letters. We live, for better or for worse, in such 
a complex world. Our critics or detractors have 
long understood this, and have taken ad- 
vantage of our otherworldliness. Let them 
take notice: we may betray our inexperience 
for a time, but the MLA this morning is out- 
side the classroom and the study, speaking up 
for something it deeply believes in. 

This audience hardly needs reminding that 
secretaries of learned societies are largely 
anonymous people, to whom the editorial 
“we” is singularly becoming; but I hope you 
will agree that the peculiar nature of this 
occasion warrants my speaking more per- 
sonally than usual, even when I write for 
members only. Many good friends, though no 
old ones, have expressed surprise that a 


scholar in English, like myself, would develop 
such a deep concern for the welfare of the 
foreign languages. Since some of you may 
share this surprise, or feel simple curiosity as 
to motive, I am prompted to make a public 
declaration of faith. I wish I could tell you 
that I am skilled in foreign languages and have 
used them constantly in my own research; 
but both statements would be untrue. I could 
tell you, except it would make too long a 
story, that English is becoming more and more 
of a foreign language to American students. 
Let me say, instead, that I have long been 
convinced, and am more convinced now—as 
a result of my experiences as your Secretary— 
that good teaching and good scholarship, in 
our field, are inseparable; that the fate of 
English is intimately connected with the fate 
of the modern foreign languages; and that the 
prosperity of research in most of the human- 
istic disciplines—unlike research in some of 
the sciences and social sciences—depends, in 
simple, practical terms, on the ability of those 
disciplines to reach the undergraduate—in 
other words, on large departments, with lots 
of majors and (preferably) lots of graduate 
students, and with teachers whose hiring can 
occasionally be justified on the grounds that 
they are specialists. In short, because I care 
about the promotion of scholarship in the 
humanistic disciplines, I care about what 
happens to one of the most integrant of those 
disciplines. Conceivably you can today have 
research in physics or chemistry, mechanical 
engineering or statistics, without a large 
freshman enrollment; but it seems to me a 
matter of simple fact that you cannot have 
many specialists in Moliére or Thomas Mann 
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or John Milton if there are going to be only a 
handful of people in your department in any 
college or university in the country. 

I happen also to believe that the primary 
purpose—I do not say the only purpose—of 
all literary scholarship is to teach people how 
to read. Unlike the scientists, we literary 
scholars are building no theoretical stockpile 
of fact which somebody, someday, is going to 
sift for sensationally practical uses; I foresee 
no belletristic penicillin, no literary atom 
bomb, coming eventually out of the mold or 
ore in our learned journals, even PMLA. 
Teaching people how to read with under- 
standing and enjoyment calls, however, for no 
apologies; indeed, it is more immediately and 
demonstrably practical than the countless 
unpublicized inquires of most scientists. On 
the other hand, if all our learned speculations 
and discoveries do not suceed in teaching 
people to read with more understanding and 
involvement, we are, I fear, largely entertain- 
ing ourselves. This maybe a harmless activity 
and so can be charmingly justified—but our 
social and academic pretensions have been 
otherwise, our complaints of neglect by 
foundations otherwise, our resentment of the 
claims of science and social science otherwise. 
We researchers in the humanities, I submit, 
need some rigorous research into our own 
motives and purposes. Such self-examination 
seems to me long overdue; and if financial 
neglect and the threat to our academic status 
now force it upon us, so much the better! 
I leave you to your own consciences in this, 
summarizing my personal, almost puritanical 
position with a paraphrase of the words of a 
Cavalier poet: “I could not love research so 
much / Loved I not teaching more.” 

This, I know, is not what you expected, 
from my announced subject, to hear from me, 
and so I turn at once to the business of giving 
necessarily brief answers to three questions: 
What have we already done in connection 
with the new program? What happens next? 
And how can you help? 

Let me remind you first that this three-year 
program started, formally and officially, on 
October 1—that it is, in other words, not 
quite three months old. Nevertheless, although 
the autumn is normally the busiest season 
for the MLA, we have made progress. At the 
outset we added two full-time persons to the 
staff in the national offices, and plunged into 
the staggering task of educating ourselves 
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intensively on the history of the foreign- 
language problem, the facts and figures, the 
people involved, the questions needing to be 
asked, the answers already given. We are, 
believe me, still dizzy from this effort, and I 
hope you will not expect me to pronounce how 
well we have succeeded. That remains to be 
seen. 

I can tell you that in three months’ time 
we have invited to our offices and talked with 
dozens of informed people; we have collected 
about 400 books and pamphlets (the MLA 
library had almost nothing on this subject 
when we started); we have made a personnel 
roster containing about 1,000 names with 
annotations; we have made another list of 
about 700 names and addresses of interested 
persons outside the foreign-language field; 
we have begun a file of quotations from non- 
academic people favoring foreign-language 
study; we have visited and talked to regional 
MLA societies meeting in Colorado, Florida, 
and Texas, and two others meeting nearer 
home; we have communicated with officials of 
all the AAT groups and of other interested 
organizations; one member of our staff has 
worked almost full time at collecting, classi- 
fying, coordinating, and analyzing published 
and unpublished statistics relevant to our 
inquiry; and finally, we have received and in 
most cases (I wish I could say all) have 
answered what must amount to nearly a 
thousand letters from members and persons 
outside the Association. A high percentage of 
these letters, let me add, have circulated 
among the staff, because we considered our- 
selves constantly in the process of educating 
ourselves—of overcoming, if I may say so 
without implying criticism, the great handi- 
caps resulting from our previous preoccupa- 
tion with research to the exclusion of teaching 
problems. 

The first stage of the new project, ending 
today with this report, was, then, a stage of 
necessary preliminaries—organizational effort, 
the collection and analysis of materials and 
information, the publicizing of our new Pro- 
gram within the profession. We have been 
deluged with suggestions and proposals, all 
of which are being held for later study and 
decision—except a few from members who 
knew how to spend most of our grant in a 
hurry. 

The second stage, beginning after this 
meeting, will involve the setting up of a 
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Steering Committee* (with which, we trust, 
the staff is now in a position to work ef- 
fectively), the organization of liaison com- 
mittees with various interested societies, the 
working out of long-range cooperative action 
with the editors of various professional jour- 
nals, the commissioning of more articles on 
stimulating experiments in language teaching, 
the spreading throughout the profession of 
information which we consider well worth 
knowing if we are ever to solve our problems. 
If I may say so, the discovery which has 
impressed me most as a student, in three 
months crowded with discoveries, is that no 
one—and I mean no one—in this profession 
of ours is aware of more than a small per- 
centage of all the interesting and possibly 
important things that are being done through- 
out this country (to say nothing of abroad) 
in the teaching of foreign languages. This is a 
situation that can be remedied. With your 
help, we propose to make the MLA into a 
recognized clearing-house for all such in- 
formation, an arsenal for pertinent data and 
telling arguments. Tell us what is happening 
in your area, and we shall see to it that others 
hear. 

The second stage, as you can see, will be 
in some respects a continuation of the first, 
but with increasing emphasis on oulgiving, 
and with organizational effort extended be- 
yond the staff in the national offices. The 
second stage will also involve details of 
planning, the setting up of initial projects and 
conferences. 

We hope to be out of the second stage and 
into the third by spring or summer. In the 
third stage we shall begin to move outside our 
profession, corresponding and conferring with 
influential, well informed people in business, 
government, education (as Commissioner 
McGrath urges), social sciences (as Professor 
Marckwardt suggests), the armed forces (as 
Professor Morgan suggests), journalism, the 
arts, and many other fields, seeking their 
views and advice on (and I quote again the 
terms of the Rockefeller grant) “the role 
which foreign languages should play in 
American life.” We shall not go to these 
people, believe me, until we ourselves under- 
stand the current academic situation clearly 
enough to grasp the further problem of dealing 


* Professors Stephen A. Freeman, Albert 
H. Marckwardt, B. Q. Morgan, and Howard L. 
Nostrand. 
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with potentials. After we have gone to them, 
and learned from them, we shall eventually 
come again to you, asking your help in com- 
municating the facts to your colleagues in 
other departments, to your administrators, 
to your students, and to the parents of your 
students. This, obviously, will involve further 
organization, and on a nation-wide scale. 
It is, you recognize, a vast campaign we en- 
visage; but I venture to say that it differs in 
one important respect from most campaigns 
on the American scene, for we propose to learn 
the facts like good scholars—carefully, ac- 
curately, objectively—and then to communi- 
cate the facts like good teachers—warmly, 
personally, persuasively. 

Really, what we want to do during the 
next three years is comparatively simple, is 
quite possible, but is also confoundedly dif- 
ficult, because it depends, not upon Rocke- 
feller support, not upon the activities of some 
of us in the national offices, not upon any 
committee or group of committees, but upon 
you and thousands of other people like you. 
Whether we succeed or not will be a matter 
of the cooperation we get from individual 
teachers, whether members of the MLA or not, 
living and working in comparative isolation 
in countless schools and colleges, large or 
small, throughout this country. We have set 
up a national campaign headquarters for 
everyone in a mood to defend this branch of 
the humanities. We have no pretty buttons 
saying “TI like foreign languages,” but the time 
to stand up and be counted is here. 

As the director of this program, and a 
realist of sorts, I have to live constantly with 
the possibility, the sickening possibility, that 
we may fail. I would not have accepted a role 
of leadership in this campaign if I had not been 
confident that we have a fighting chance of 
winning, but I knew then, and know now, 
that the task ahead is immensely difficult 
becauSe foreign-language teachers, like Eng- 
lish teachers, have many sins to atone for. 
Allow me to cite a few. We write far too much 
by way of persuading each other that lan- 
guages are worth learning, and write far too 
little for the audience that is actually going to 
decide the matter. As Mr. Walsh has said, we 
persist in thinking and acting departmentally, 
many of us in our heart of hearts preferring 
to fight each other instead of presenting a 
united front against the common enemy. 
When we do speak or write publicly, we make 
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excessive or unrealistic claims for our subject, 
not bothering to justify what we actually do 
but presenting arguments that are valid only 
if mastery or something approaching mastery 
of a language is achieved. Moreover, despite 
several excellent journals devoted to the 
matter, most of us are abysmally ignorant of 
what is happening elsewhere in the teaching 
of our subject. And finally too, many of us are 
self-chained by an apathy born of congenital 
laziness, rationalized by insufficient scholarly 
training, and unhappily confirmed by aca- 
demic tenure. 

While I am looking at the dark side, let me 
mention one other weakness, which applies, 
I fear, to more of us than any of the unpleasant 
things I have just said. As a teacher for almost 
a quarter of a century now, I know that 
teachers and scholars in the humanities like to 
work alone, like to be left alone—don’t like 
big, organized efforts; don’t like somebody 
in Washington or in New York or in Boston 
doing their talking for them. I’m still like that 
myself. I know. But I also know the results 
of this attitude of ours; I know what happened 
after the educationists and scientists and social 
scientists organized thoroughly, and seemed 
to speak with one voice, and made it heard 
throughout the land—while you and I sat 
back and sneered, and then grumbled, and 
finally yelled with pain, still in individual 
voices! We have been paying sorely of late, we 
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humanists, for our lack of unity, our un- 
willingness to live as others live in a highly 
complex, highly-organized, publicity-minded 
society. 

Well, a humanist can be human, I hope, 
and change his ways. We, too, have our 
national societies, most of them older than 
those with which we have disdained to com- 
pete. Are we too old to change? Surely the 
MLA is not; three of the speakers on our 
program this morning—Professors Keniston, 
Morgan, and Zdanowicz—were born in the 
very year that our society was founded, and I 
take this as an auspicious synchronism! We 
in the MLA are, supposedly, experts at 
communication; and we know, supposedly, 
the human heart. What we need, to put our 
case effectively before the influential public, 
is not a million dollars or some other kind of 
miracle, but the will to try and a fighting 
chance to put our professional house in order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that chance has 
come. The Executive Council has set aside this 
Sunday morning to emphasize its immediacy 
and its reality. Our program began with our 
new President telling you that, at long last, the 
MLA has reasserted its responsibility for 
professional leadership in one large branch 
of the humanities. Let me now close this 
meeting by urging you to express the will to 
try. We need the cooperation of every man and 
woman in this room. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Will you check the names of your colleagues and friends who 
teach Spanish and Portuguese to see if they are in the AATSP 
Directory of Members? And will you then talk to those colleagues 
and friends who are not members? Tell them why they should 
join the Association, and write to the Secretary, Professor Turk, 
who will be glad to send them information and a sample copy of 
HISPANIA. 
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SPANISH FOR ADULTS 


CuarRENCE V. McGuire 
Board of Education, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Interest in the Grosse Pointe method of 
teaching Spanish to adults has been wide- 
spread, particularly among teachers, many of 
whom have enrolled in the evening classes. 
Newspapers in the Detroit area and elsewhere 
have been generous with space in describing 
the methods employed, which depart widely 
from usual language-teaching techniques. 
Possibly, a review and discussion of them will 
be of interest to directors of adult education 
programs, as well as to Spanish teachers. 

The Grosse Pointe textbook, which has 
been known by several names but soon will be 
issued under the title Spanish for Adults 
(Grosse Pointe Method), is unique in several 
respects. It consists of a series of speech-habit 
exercises. There is provision for folding the 
pages along a column rule. On the left of the 
rule are Spanish phrases and sentences. 
Translations in English are in the column on 
the right of the rule. 

Exercises first are studied with the page 
flat. Then it is folded. The English column is 
turned under and concealed, being referred to 
only when necessary. When the student be- 
comes completely familiar with the Spanish 
script it is turned under and the English 
column exposed. Reading the English phrases 
in Spanish then begins, continuing until easy 
familiarity is established. 

In the recitations the student-teacher 
method is employed. Students are paired off. 
One reads Spanish (in low tones), the other 
translates, then repeats the phrases or sen- 
tences in Spanish. They frequently alternate, 
until both columns of the exercise are com- 
pleted by each student. Surprisingly, this 
technique is practical even in a very crowded 
classroom. The confusion which one might 
expect to result from twenty-five or more 
students speaking, in Spanish and English, 
is not in evidence. The usual time for com- 
pleting a speech-habit exercise is about 
twenty minutes. 

Reaction of students to the student-teacher 
recitation is uniformly favorable. Of course, 
it does not consume the entire recitation 
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period and time remains for individual reci- 
tations, written work, discussion of the ex- 
ercise, rules involved, and the like. 

The textbook is also a work-book. After 
each exercise written tests are provided. 
Students grade their own papers under a 
point system. A grade below 80 indicates that 
the exercise has not been mastered and further 
work on it is prescribed. When one is dealing 
with adults the student may be granted 
latitude which in academic classes might 
not prove advisable. 

The usual reference vocabulary is dis- 
pensed with in the book. Students equip 
themselves with a Spanish dictionary. The 
one most popular in the classes is the Uni- 
versity of Chicago edition which sells at 35 
cents. In the back of the textbook, however, is 
a codified Spanish vocabulary. For students 
who expect to visit a Spanish-speaking 
country—and many of them do—this type of 
vocabulary is valuable. Under the title 
‘Hotel,’ for example, are ten sub-classifica- 
tions, containing 95 useful words or ex- 
pressions. In the ‘Automobile’ category are 
nine groups including a total of 121 words or 
expressions. Under ‘Communications’ are 
eight groups incorporating 96 words or ex- 
pressions, very useful if one wishes to send 
anything from a postcard to a cablegram. 
Under ‘Business’ are 11 groups taking in 109 
words or expressions running the gamut from 
pencil to bank loan. The ‘Foods’ classification 
has 15 groups, 193 words or expressions. 
Largest of all is the ‘Stores’ classification with 
seven groups, 214 words or expressions. 

It should be apparent from the above that 
for the student who expects to make use 
of the Spanish language by going to a Spanish- 
speaking country the codified vocabulary of 
the textbook is a valuable compendium. It 
includes over 3000 useful words and phrases. 

Spanish phonetics are taught with a single 
exercise. This consists of seven sentences 
which contain nearly every sound and combi- 
nation of sounds in the language. Beginners are 
taught these sentences word-at-a-time, ac- 
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companied by detailed explanations as to the 
rules of accent and pronunciation. After the 
first lesson, five minutes of each recitation are 
alloted to reviewing the rules and reading the 
sentences. After the sixth or seventh lesson 
the sentences have been learned to the point of 
familiarity and there is no need of further 
repetition. Students, as a rule, acquire an 
unusually satisfactory Spanish accent in a 
remarkably brief time in the classes. 

About ten minutes of the recitation period 
is devoted to direct conversation with the 
students in Spanish. Some five pages of the 
textbook are given over to a continuing 
exercise of this type. The instructor asks— 
in Spanish—a series of questions about the 
weather, the time of day, state of health, 
place of residence, age, days of the week, 
months, seasons, points of the compass, parts 
of the body, articles of clothing. The students 
answer in Spanish, individually or as a group. 
At the conclusion of the lessons the student is 
rather well equipped with Spanish smalltalk. 
This is of immediate value if he goes South of 
the Border. A supplemental benefit of this 
exercise is in vocabulary building. It con- 
tains 445 Spanish words and phrases in every- 
day use. 

Spanish for Adults differs widely from the 
usual academic textbooks in that rules and 
information relating to various areas of in- 
struction are not scattered throughout the 
book, but are concentrated in grammar sec- 
tions. For example, the section dealing with 
Spanish pronouns is assembled in three pages, 
followed by two speech-habit exercises. First, 
a chart of all pronouns is presented; then 
rules governing them are fully discussed, 
accompanied by adequate examples. Then 
come the two exercises followed by written 
work. Adjectives are presented in two ex- 
ercises; demonstratives in one; the verbs 
ser and estar in another. 

In teaching adults we attempt to make the 
instruction as easy and the textbook as con- 
venient as possible for the student. Each 
paragraph of the various grammar sections 
of the book is numbered, and reference keys 
throughout the exercises make it extremely 
easy for the student to find answers to ques- 
tions when they arise. If it is difficult to find 
the answer, the average adult will let his 
question remain unanswered. This is a reason 
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why the usual alphabetical vocabulary has 
been dispensed with. Its omission saves 
turning of pages back and forth. 

Generally, adult students expect to be 
taught the maximum of Spanish in a minimum 
of time, with a minimum of expended effort. 
Under the Grosse Pointe system we make the 
attempt to give them what they want. If an 
adult, such as a professional man, has no time 
for study, we take that into account and help 
him get the most from his classroom efforts 
with no home work, making things as pleasant 
and profitable as we can for him in spite of his 
handicap. 

Our Grosse Pointe method of teaching verb 
inflections is, we believe, worthy of consider- 
ation. We use an Inflectograf, a series of visual 
registry units aligned laterally by tenses. The 
rapidity with which inflections can be learned 
with the aid of the Inflectograf is amazing to 
students and teachers alike. It is not un- 
common for students to learn all of the present 
indicative inflections of the 21 verbs listed on 
the Inflectograf in an hour. In an experimental 
class at Pershing High School in Detroit the 
students, in group recitation, were time- 
studied in a series of tests and were able to 
recite present indicative inflections at the rate 
of 120 per minute. They seemed to enjoy the 
mental exercise, since they were trying to beat 
the clock, and it was more like a game than 
school work. 

Half the lesson in our classes is in Spanish. 
Pictures are used. These are clipped from 
magazines. Formerly, tape recordings were 
used in conjunction with pictures, but these 
were discarded in favor of informal all-in- 
Spanish discussions. The decision was unani- 
mously approved by vote of the students. 
Conversations based on pictures are followed 
by written work. 

Teaching Spanish to adults is not as easy 
as teaching the language to juveniles, but it is 
more exciting. Grown-ups are accustomed to 
think for themselves and are not slow to 
criticize any details of the course. In fact, 
they are encouraged to interrupt classes at 
any time with criticism, constructive or other- 
wise. They do not absorb knowledge as rapidly 
as juveniles, but when they approve of the 
method employed their co-operation and out- 
spoken appreciation is most refreshing to in- 
structors. 
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TEACHING SPANISH BY RADIO 
THEODORE HUEBENER 
Director of Foreign Languages 
Schools of New York City 


Since 1952 the radio station of the New York 
Board of Education has been broadcasting 
a program entitled “Say It In Spanish.” It 
consists of a series of twelve fifteen-minute 
shows which are sent out to the schools, by 
transcription, four times every Friday. 

The series was designed by Miss Remunda 
Cadoux, the foreign language teacher assigned 
to the station , to enrich the cultural experience 
of pupils from the sixth to the twelfth grade. 

Each program is based on a dramatic ex- 
perience of two young Americans, brother 
and sister, in one Latin American country. 
As Helen and Jack Anderson continue their 
travels, they discuss some of the customs, 
industries, and cultural aspects of each of the 
countries they visit. In each program a few 
significant geographic, historic, and economic 
facts are presented in the course of the con- 
versation, which is made as natural as pos- 
sible. About a dozen short sentences in 
Spanish, containing common, useful expres- 
sions are introduced. The emphasis, however, 
is on the music: popular tunes, dance rhythms, 
and folk music typical of the country are 
interlarded frequently. 

As an aid and guide to purposeful listening, 
a 26-page mimeographed manual has been 
provided. It contains helpful suggestions to the 
teacher on how to make the program peda- 
gogically valuable, with special recommenda- 
tions for elementary-school classes. 

For each of the dozen programs the Story 
in Brief is given in a half dozen lines followed 
by a section entitled: These Questions Will 
Be Answered on the Broadcast. (These are 
five in number.) 

Then comes the Conversation; from ten to 


a dozen Spanish sentences in the first column 
are paralleled in the second by the English 
translation. At the end the new vocabulary 
is listed. 

Finally the Spanish words of two native 
songs are given. 

The countries represented, together with the 
accompanying topics, are: Cuba: “En una 
Casa”; Puerto Rico: “La Familia”; Mexico: 
“En un Mercado”; Central America: “Un 
Viaje Variado”; Colombia: “Una Comida”; 
Venezuela: “El Trabajo”; Brazil: “:Habla 
Vd. Portugués?”; Argentina: ‘“Recreos”; 
Chile: “Comunicaciones”; Peru: “La Es- 
cuela”; Bolivia: “El Tiempo”; Ecuador: 
“Los Deportes.” 

The songs include such well-known num- 
bers as “La Paloma,” “Quiéreme Mucho,” 
“La Cucaracha,” “Cielito Lindo,” and “Allé 
en el Rancho Grande.” There are also such 
lesser known and rather beautiful selections 
as “Tiplecito de mi Vida,” “E] Alma Llanera,” 
and “Adiés, Mariquita Linda.” 

The songs have all been carefully selected, 
either because they are typical of the country 
or because they can easily be learned by 
pupils. For the latter purpose students are 
provided with song sheets by the teacher. 

Other valuable suggestions are that the 
Story and the Questions be read to the class 
before the broadcast. 

So far the broadcasts have met with en- 
thusiastic reception. Since the programs are 
being recorded on tape in many of the New 
York schools, it will be possible to use them 
with other classes in the future. It is hoped 
that this interesting educational program of 
WYNE can be expanded to include other 
languages. 


AND PARENTS TOO! 
J. Cuark JENKINS 
Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas 


Many of us have overheard Spanish 
teachers say something like this: “We would 
have higher enrollments in our classes if 
the parents showed more interest in foreign 
language study. What is the answer when we 


are doing everything possible to keep up 
professionally in our teaching methods, yet 
can not go into the home to build interest in 
the students?” 


Yet we can go into the homes, so to speak, 
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through adult education. Many of you will 
say: “But we have an evening school in our 
community to handle our adult education.” 
That may be true in some of the larger com- 
munities, but is it meeting the needs of the 
average parent who might wish to make a 
rather late start in foreign-language study? 
Parents often don’t have the time or in- 
clination to study formal grammar and liter- 
ature in Spanish. They wish to study the 
language for commercial, tourist, or general 
cultural reasons. The focal point in their 
thinking is the conversational method. The 
conventional credit course at either high- 
school or college level often holds no interest 
for parents. Written assignments, tests, 
work-books, and heavy reading assignments 
are not necessary in a non-credit, strictly 
conversational and cultural course in Spanish 
designed to meet the local needs of a particu- 
lar adult group. 

In the fall of 1951, I became interested in 
adult education because of interest shown by 
several parents in organizing an evening 
Spanish circle. Announcements were made at 
the P.T.A. meetings and in my Spanish and 
Portuguese classes at Seabrook Junior High 
School. The parents of my students were in- 
vited to become members of our Spanish 
circle, which met every Tuesday evening from 
7:30 to 9:30. There was no charge for this 
course, as I willingly gave this one evening a 
week to the cause of foreign-language study. 
What better investment can a Spanish 
teacher make than fortifying study at the 
grass roots? 

The classes were held in my room at the 
school and later were moved to the home of one 
of the parents. My equipment consisted of 
color films on Latin America and Spain with 
both English and Spanish sound tracts, an 
R.C.A. motion-picture projector, color slides 
and filmstrips, an 8.V.E. slide projector, a 
three-speed Webster phonograph, folk dance, 
song, and conversational Spanish records, 
individual flash cards, and conversational 
Spanish handbooks. 

Armed with these teaching tools, I began 
my first adult Spanish classes, designed for 
those who wanted to learn some Spanish with 
a minimum of pain. The work consisted of 
preliminary drill on phonetics and a slight 
semantic study of Spanish words frequently 
used in daily conversations. Dialogues were 
assigned to various members of the class, and 
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we used individual flash cards when the class 
was broken into study groups. Toward the 
end of the lesson, the class participated in 
choral reading with conversational phono- 
graph records. Spanish grammar filmstrips 
were of great value in the explanation of rules 
and the fine points of usage. Each lesson 
ended with a double treat. One was a series of 
slides, folk dance and song records, or color 
films in both English and Spanish about 
Latin America or Spain. These films were 
beautiful travelogues, which stimulated the 
group to visit some of our neighbors to the 
South. The other treat was refreshments, 
provided by the members of the class. At this 
time the group munched cookies and sipped 
cokes while discussing various elements of the 
Spanish language, the people, or their culture. 
At this social period, a great amount of good 
was accomplished in regard to Pan Ameri- 
canism and racial tolerance. Although we did 
not solve any problems, we thoroughly dis- 
cussed them. 

One of the sidelights of these classes was the 
bringing of Latin American speakers before 
the group to talk on Pan Americanism, the 
importance of Spanish, the Latin American 
problem in Texas, and tourists’ tips for those 
planning a trip to Mexico. Through these 
special speakers, my job of Spanish teaching 
expanded into tourist counseling for members 
of the community who desired assistance in 
making complete plans for their vacations in 
Latin America. I also assisted oil men who 
were going on business trips south of the 
border. 

The culminating activity for this work was 
the preparation of an authenic Mexican 
dinner, a “fiesta mexicana’ with decorations, 
music, lively Spanish conversations. After 
the dinner one of the members of the class 
entertained the group by giving an illustrated 
talk on his trip to Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
which he had made during our study. He 
showed beautiful color slides and passed 
around the group many craft articles from the 
country. 

The following techniques proved highly 
successful: (a) building functional vocabularies 
that could be applied to life situations; 
(b) teaching instead of testing; (c) pre- 
sentation of Spanish in action and not in 
abstraction; (d) stimulating interest in the 
language through study of Hispanic culture; 
(e) constant use of modern teaching aids and 
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devices; (f) working with both parents and 
children toward the same goal—developing 
Spanish as the second language of the com- 
munity. 

Together the parents and their children of 
Seabrook, Texas have united in the foreign- 


language cause and are wholehearted ad- 
vocates of the study. Support and cooperation 
can come from the home if the teacher can 
find “The door in the wall.” Adult education 
in the field of Spanish provided me with that 
door. 
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PRELIMINARY OUTLINE OF THE 1953 ANNUAL MEETING 
Sunday and Monday, December 27 and 28, Hotel Morrison, Chicago 


General Program Chairman: Agatha Cavallo, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
Sunday, December 27 


8:30-10:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

10:30-12:30. Language Session. Chairman: D. L. Canfield, Univ. of Rochester. 

2:00-4:00. Elementary and Secondary School Session. Chairman: Evelyn Van 
Eenenaam, Cooley H. 8., Detroit. 

4:00-6:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

8:00-10:00. Panel Discussion. 


Monday, December 28 
8:00-10:00. Chapter Breakfast. 
10:30-12:00. Business Meeting. 
12:30-2:00. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: Agatha Cavallo, General Program Chair- 
man. Presidential Address: Edna Babcock. 
2:30-4:30. Literature Session. Chairman: J. K. Leslie, Northwestern Univ. 
4:30-5:30. Executive Council Meeting. 
5:00-7:00. Social Hour. 
8:00-10:00. Executive Council Meeting. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1953 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed Willis 
Knapp Jones and S. N. Trevifio as members of the Nominating Committee to serve 
for three years, and I have designated J. Wesley Childers to serve as Chairman of the 
Committee for 1953. The composition of the Committee for 1953 is then as follows: 

1953: J. Westey Curipers, New York State Teachers College, Albany 
Resecca 8. Switzer, Texas State College for Women, Denton 
1953-54: Mrs. Exizapeth Menuet Mann, Newman School, New Orleans, La. 
LuRLINE V. Simpson, University of Washington, Seattle 
1953-55: Witutis Knapp Jones, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
S. N. TreviNo, University of Chicago 
Epna E. Bascock 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Professor Irving A. Leonard of the University of Michigan has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on Honorary Members. The composition of the Committee 
for the year is as follows: 
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1949-53. M. Gorpon Brown, Georgia School of Technology 
Irvine A. Leonarp, University of Michigan 
1950-54: E. K. Marrs, Kenyon College 
8S. Griswotp Mortey, University of California 
1951-55: Francisco AGUILERA, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 
Epwin B. WiiuiaMs, University of Pennsylvania 
1952-56: Marsorie C. Jonunston, U. 8. Office of Education 
Luoyp A. Kasten, University of Wisconsin 
1953-57: E. H. Hespexr, Ithaca, New York 
AnfspaL VarGas-Bar6n, University of Washington 
Epna E. Bascockx 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The names of the following members of the AATSP have been added to the Mem- 
bership committee (see also the August 1952 Hispania): Agatha Cavallo, Chicago, 
Illinois; Graydon 8. De Land, Tallahassee, Florida; Rosalie Edmiston, Denver, 
Colorado; Louis Gonzalez, New York City; Bruce R. Gordon, Emory, Georgia; 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., Storrs, Connecticut; L. Paul Miller, Ashland, Virginia. 


REGIONAL MEETING OF THE AATSP 


With the blessing of the national officers, a regional meeting for the southeastern 
area of the AATSP was held in Miami on November 29, 1952, in the Hotel McAllis- 
ter. The meeting was made possible by the generous cooperation of the officers of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association; in spite of a very full calendar, the 
Association approved our Saturday morning breakfast meeting from 8 to 9 o’clock. 
The immediate reason for the meeting was to discuss the building of membership, 
and the national Committee on Membership (William H. Shoemaker, Chairman) 
was its sponsor. Dr. James O. Swain, member of the Executive Committee of the 
AATSP, represented the national officers. After a substantial breakfast—arranged 
by Mrs. Grace Morrison of the University of Miami—Dr. Swain and Dr. Graydon 
8. DeLand (former Secretary-Treasurer of the Association) spoke cogently on the sub- 
ject of increasing membership and of the possibility of organizing new Chapters of the 
Association as well as of revivifying one or two of the old ones that seem to have lost 
part of their earlier enthusiasm. The fifty-one members present (among them, ex-Presi- 
dent Sturgis E. Leavitt of the Association) renewed old friendships and made some 
new ones, and the meeting was declared a sufficient success to warrant a similar one at 
some future date. 


GERALD E. WaDE 
For the Committee on Membership 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON THE ROLE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
Manrsorie C. JoHNnston 


U. 8. Office of Education 


The Conference on the Role of Foreign 
Languages in American Schools convened 
January 15, 1953, at 10 a.m. in the Audi- 
torium of the Federal Security Building, with 
Dr. Harold Benjamin presiding.t The pur- 
pose was to inquire whether and how foreign 
language study may be introduced on a 
voluntary basis in elementary schools. 

Attending the conference were approxi- 
mately 350 educators, including administra- 
tors, elementary school curriculum specialists, 
and language teachers, parents, representa- 
tives of business and government, and persons 
in other fields who recognize the need for 
extending opportunities for language study to 
children of elementary school age. 

Plans for the conference first took shape as 
a result of the widespread interest expressed 
in a proposal made by Dr. Earl James Mc- 
Grath, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, in 
an address “Language Study and World 
Affairs” given in May 1952 before the annual 
meeting of the Central States Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Association in St. Louis, 
Missouri. At that time Dr. McGrath said, 
“The United States is, whether we like it or 
not, in a position of world leadership. If it 
is to discharge its obligations wisely and well 
our citizens must understand other peoples 
and other cultures. To gain such understand- 
ing many Americans must command a knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages. If 
children are to acquire language skills, our 
school system must provide opportunity 
beginning in the early grades for many child- 
ren to study other tongues.” 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

t This report by Miss Johnston, a former 
President of the AATSP, is published here as 
the most important document to come from 
this extremely interesting conference. In- 
dividual papers read at the Conference will be 
published in later issues. Epitror. 
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The conference featured a sequence of 
addresses and panel discussions dealing with 
background information on foreign language 
learning at the elementary school level. 
Following the keynote presentation by Com- 
missioner McGrath, Professor Nicholas Hobbs, 
Director of the Division of Human Develop- 
ment and Guidance, The George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
reported the views of educational psy- 
chologists i language study and 
child development. Miss Emilie Margaret 
White, Director of Foreign Languages, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Schools, Division I, 
reviewed the extent to which languages are 
now being taught in elementary schools over 
the country. A color film from the Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, California, illus- 
trated the methods used in the teaching of 
Spanish by the regular classroom teachers in 
the elementary schools of the city. Methods in 
French classes for gifted children in the 
elementary schools of Cleveland, Ohio, were 
presented through colored slides and tape 
recording by Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, 
Supervisor of Major Work Classes in Cleve- 
land. 

After the presentation of the background 
information, conference participants met in 
separate work groups to discuss aims and 
objectives of foreign language study for 
children of elementary school age and prob- 
lems concerning curriculum, administration, 
and teacher education. Each work group 
provided opportunity for a frank exchange of 
ideas and experiences and enabled the con- 
ferees to clarify basic issues, discover helpful 
resources, and make suggestions with respect 
to ways of achieving common ends. Each 
group held three meetings with a total discus- 
sion time of 4 hours and 45 minutes. The 
recorders in work groups made the following 
summary reports of the discussions. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


Report of Group I, number approximately 75 
Chairman, Howard Nostrand, Executive Offi- 
cer, Department of Romance Languages 
and Literature, University of Washington. 
Recorder, Hazel Gabbard, Specialist for 
Extended School Services, U. S. Office of 

Education. 

The introduction into the elementary 
school of the study of the language and culture 
of a foreign nation gives the child in his 
formative years a realization of the broader 
horizons of the world community of which he 
is a part. Thus it fosters the ultimate long- 
range objective, to promote world understand- 
ing and human relations. 

Better communication is a requisite of 
better understanding. The study of language 
within the context of a culture as a whole is 
one of the most effective means of understand- 
ing the ways of life of a people, since language 
is the system by which other aspects of a total 
culture are reflected and transmitted. Under- 
standing another way of life through another 
language enables the individual to attain 
perspective and comprehension of his own 
way of life and his own language in relation 
both to other nations and to minority language 
and cultural groups in his own environment. 

The following were considered valid aims 
in introducing foreign language study in the 
elementary school: 

(1) To provide fuller opportunities for the 
growth and development of the individual child. 
At the elementary school level the child is 
developing very rapidly as a person. The 
learning of a second language can give all 
children the experience of living imaginatively 
and realistically in the thoughts of another 
people. Through learning to understand and 
speak another tongue they gain a sense of 
achievement and satisfaction in their accom- 
plishment. Their development is stimulated, 
their attitudes become more democratic, and 
their educational outlook is broadened. 

In those communities where there is a large 
foreign-language-speaking minority, the study 
of that language in the elementary schools 
converts the stigma of linguistic difference into 
a psychological advantage for the bilingual 
child and thus provides one of the best ways 
of improving interpersonal relations. 

(2) To take advantage of the learning po- 
tentialities of the younger years. Young children 
usually learn a second language with facility 
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and absence of inhibition. The full benefits of 
foreign language instruction can most rapidly 
and easily come to fruition in later stages of 
development if a child begins learning a second 
language at an early age. 

(3) To lay the foundation for later language 
study. Competence in foreign language is 
becoming more and more necessary in the 
many varied and increasing international 
contacts of the present world, in business, 
politics, science, research, and virtually every 
field of endeavor. An early beginning can 
provide solid foundations and favorable 
attitudes, both linguistically and intellectually, 
for the further study of the foreign language 
leading to vocational and professional com- 
petence at the adult level. 

Members of the group recognized the need 
to substantiate these conclusions by basic re- 
search and felt that pilot centers might well be 
organized in selected forward-looking schools 
for the purpose of securing reliable data on the 
desirability of teaching foreign languages in 
the elementary schools. 

Dr. Bernard Levy, of the College of the 
City of New York, suggested that in the 
follow-up of the conference a committee might 
be established in order (1) to consider, with 
foreign educators, methods and materials of 
teaching foreign languages and cultures here 
and (2) to pursue the possibility of having 
American language and culture taught in 
foreign elementary schools. Such a committee 
might have the following framework: (a) 
representatives of the local boards of educa- 
tion in the 48 States, State departments of 
education, U. S. Office of Education, Ful- 
bright Committee (to arrange for exchange of 
teachers), and of educational foundations 
interested in fostering and financing the work 
of the Committee; (b) an executive director 
with an administrative staff working with 
educational specialists in specific areas of the 
world. 

Proceeding to the consideration of im- 
mediate instrumental objectives, the group 
recognized that discussion time was too 
limited for more than a listing of desiderata. 
The following were named with the under- 
standing that they must be qualified (a) in 
terms of what is reasonably obtainable in the 
time provided in a given program and (b) 
by the requirement that the method in all 
cases should stimulate and develop classroom 
situations so that achievement will grow out 
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of the normal activities and interests of 
children. 

1. Understanding the spoken language. 

2. Speaking the language. 

3. Development in the child of intelligent 
attitudes toward language. In accordance with 
our understanding of child growth and de- 
velopment and also in accordance with ad- 
vances of modern linguistic science, build an 
awareness of the structure of the mother 
tongue and of the language being studied. 

4. Some knowledge of the geography and, 
through acquaintance with great figures of 
the past and present, the history of the 
country or countries whose language is 
studied. 

5. Acquaintance with the folklore, child- 
ren’s literature, music, and other arts of the 
countries whose language is studied. 

6. Ability in the upper elementary grades 
to read and write the language in so far as 
this can be done through activity projects 
(radio seripts, letters, and classroom visitors) 
and not as an artificial academic exercise. 


CURRICULUM 


Report of Group II, number approximately 80 
Section 1: Chairman, Helen Mackintosh, 
Associate Chief for Elementary Schools, 
U. 8. Office of Education. Recorder, Cath- 
arine A. Gardiner, Head, Division of 
Foreign Languages, Wilson Teachers Col- 

lege, Washington, D. C. 

Section 2: Chairman, Victoria Lyles, Director 
of Elementary and Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, York, Pennsylvania, Public Schools. 
Recorder, A. Wallace Woolsey, Department 
of Foreign Languages, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. 

The group adopted the following working 
principle, or basis, for foreign language study 
in elementary schools, as expressed by 
Professor Hayward Keniston: 


The chief purpose of including the study of a 
foreign language in the program of the ele- 
mentary school is that of enriching and vivify- 
ing the children’s understanding of and sympa- 
thy for a foreign people. The mastery of a 
language is not a primary objective of the pro- 
gram. It should be an emotional experience in 
which one would sense rather than under- 
stand. Including language may make more 
vivid, more colorful, another culture and may 
stimulate the learner to further study. 
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Some of the problems pertaining to cur- 
riculum and points of agreement concerning 
them are summarized below. 

1. What should be the content of a foreign 
language curriculum in the elementary school? 
The content should grow out of children’s 
natural and spontaneous interests and needs 
at various ages. 

2. How can the elementary language 
program be integrated? Integration with 
social studies offers broad opportunities, as 
well as with art, music, and physical educa- 
tion. 

3. What teaching materials are most 
effective? Visual and aural aids offer effective 
means. Also field trips, such as to the Zoo 
and foreign restaurants, motivate practice. 

4. At what age should the program be 
initiated? The age depends on the individual 
situation. A number felt that it should be 
initiated not later than the third grade. 

5. What should be the length of teaching 
period and over what span of years? The 
length of the period should be flexible, per- 
haps 15 to 30 minutes. It should be available 
throughout the child’s elementary schoo! life. 

6. What are problems of sequence and 
continuity which must be met in initiating a 
foreign language program? Each suceeding 
year should be integrated with the preceding 
year. New students should be helped by 
individual attention and by children who 
have had the work in previous grades. 

7. What will be the effect on the course in 
General Language in junior high school when 
foreign language is introduced in the ele- 
mentary school? A knowledge of a second 
language as a basis for comparison should be 
helpful. 

8. Should slow learners participate in the 
program? Yes, the slow learner may profit 
from the study of a foreign language. 

The following were other problems which 
were discussed and which need further study: 
Should language be taught as a special sub- 
ject or as a part of general child development? 
(Different thinking on the part of elementary, 
secondary, and university persons was evi- 
dent.) What can foreign language study con- 
tribute to a total elementary program which 
is good for children? Should there be a 
special teacher or should the classroom 
teacher be responsible for foreign language? 
How can the secondary school language 
program be revised to facilitate the transition 
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from the elementary school? How can modern 
advances in the science of linguistics and the 
study of cultures be used in the preparation of 
materials and in teaching techniques? How 
can we get better materials better taught? 
How can we determine which foreign language 
should be taught? 


ADMINISTRATION 


Report of Group III, number approximately 55 

Section 1: Chairman, Carlyle G. Hoyt, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. Recorder, Lawrence B. Kiddle, 
Department of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Section 2: Chairman, Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign , Board of 
Education, New York, New York. Recorder, 
Sarah W. Lorge, Head of Language Depart- 
ment, James Monroe High School, New 
York, New York. 

Although the subject of study was ad- 
ministration, the discussion led into areas 
of aims, curriculum, and teacher education, 
because administration is closely related to 
all aspects of the entire program. The prob- 
lems were considered from the viewpoint of a 
school administrator who wishes to initiate a 
program in foreign language teaching at the 
elementary level. Discussion brought out 
differing points of view and a wide variety of 
experiences, and it was felt that there would 
have to be many variations in organization, 
aims, and procedures, depending upon local 
conditions. The following questions were 
given thoughtful attention: 

1. How does an administrator go about setting 
up a program of foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school? It was agreed that an ele- 
mentary school foreign language program can 
be instituted only when the school and the 
community recognize the relationship of our 
country’s position of world leadership to an 
increased ability on the part of our citizens to 
communicate in a second language. The group 
endorsed the ideas expressed in the opening 
address of Commissioner McGrath. One 
member of the group pointed out that he had 
learned through his experience as a Fulbright 
scholar that international understanding de- 
velops on a person-to-person basis. “It is time 
to build bridges and not fences.’”” Hence the 
urgency to introduce an elementary school 


foreign language program locally and as 
widely as possible. 
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Those with experience in introducing ele- 
mentary school foreign language classes re- 
ported that the proposal generally meets with 
enthusiastic approval, particularly by parents, 
who consider it an educational and cultural 
opportunity for their children. A pattern that 
seems characteristic is a small beginning in one 
school, the success of which arouses parental 
support which widens from school to school 
until the time seems right to set up the pro- 
gram on a broader scale. It was the general 
feeling that communities support language 
instruction at the elementary school level 
wherever it is carried on informally and 
functionally by teachers who understand good 
elementary school practices. 

As a means of acquainting communities 
with such instruction, the group recommended 
that the U. S. Office of Education collect and 
facilitate the production of audio-visual and 
other materials for loan to groups wishing to 
initiate programs of language instruction in 
elementary schools. Special reference was 
made to motion pictures of the type pre- 
sented by the Los Angeles Board of Education 
during the evening session of January 15, 1953. 

2. How does one decide which children should 
study a foreign language? The question of who 
should study languages brought out different 
practices. In Cleveland, for example, only 
selected groups study languages as curriculum 
enrichment for gifted children, while in Los 
Angeles all students have the privilege of 
studying a foreign language. The interpreta- 
tion of the aims of the program will determine 
the response of a community to this question. 
There was evident in the group a desire to 
offer language instruction on as broad a base 
as possible and to limit the offering later if 
any children seem not to profit by the ex- 
perience. 

3. When should the foreign language be 
introduced and for what period of time? It was 
generally felt that beginning such study in the 
elementary school would lead to greater 
facility in acquiring the language and that 
instruction should begin at as early an age as 
feasible. Some held that the first grade is the 
appropriate time to begin, since children 
imitate easily at that time and can absorb 
the language directly. A teacher with this 
experience reported its success. Others pre- 
ferred the fourth grade as the time for more 
conscious learning and comparison. Con- 
tinuity into high school was considered 
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desirable. Some held, however, that a 3-year 
exposure to foreign language in grades one, 
two, and three would leave residual benefits 
even if the study had to be interrupted. 

The discussion of the length of class time 
to be devoted to the language instruction 
brought out practices varying from 15 to 20 
minutes, as in the schools of the District of 
Columbia, to 30 to 45 minutes, as in the 
Cleveland schools. The group recommended 
daily periods of 15 minutes, increasing in the 
upper elementary grades to a 30-minute 
period if possible. Three weekly periods were 
considered a minimum if daily periods cannot 
be arranged. 

4. What language should be taught? In some 
cases, the ethnic composition of the com- 
munity would be a factor; in other cases, 
local interest and the availability of teachers. 
A survey of community resources and in- 
terests should be made to decide the language 
or languages to be taught. In this survey 
consideration should be given to the less 
familiar languages of importance to us as a 
nation. Any language that fulfills the follow- 
ing requirements might be considered ap- 
propriate: (1) It should be a key to an im- 
portant living culture and civilization. (2) 
It should offer the child an opportunity to 
understand the nature of language as a 
communication system and to appreciate the 
relativity of language symbols. (3) It should 
be of strategic importance to our country. 

5. Who shall do the teaching? Where the 
regular classroom teacher gives the instruction 
the problem does not exist except as in-service 
training opportunities are needed. In some 
programs now in progress a traveling teacher 
or a traveling supervisor directs classes in 
several schools. In some communities educated 
foreigners and former teachers with language 
training who retired to raise a family are 
able to work part-time in the schools. Other 
programs have been initiated through student 
teachers with language majors who are as- 
signed to elementary schools to practice 
under the supervision of the regular class- 
room teacher. One program was described 
in which elementary school teachers had been 
given brief intensive language training through 
concentrated workshops and institutes to 
enable them to begin to teach the language. 
Further language training was then made 
available to them with a salary incentive. In 
a few localities high school teachers give part 
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of their day to the elementary school classes. 
In some cases a period of special training in 
child psychology and elementary school 
methods is required of language teachers from 
the high schools and in others a change of 
regulations in the certification of teachers was 
necessary to permit high school teachers to 
teach in elementary schools. In any case, the 
teacher of foreign language in the elementary 
school must have a good pronunciation and a 
certain degree of fluency in speaking the 
language and at the same time must under- 
stand children and the philosophy of the 
elementary school. It was the consensus that 
competent leadership in a consultative or 
supervisory capacity should be provided for 
language instruction in elementary schools. 

6. What methods should be used? There was 
general agreement that a conversational ap- 
proach with postponed instruction in reading 
is best for the elementary school age. 

7. Are teaching materials available? Since 
foreign language textbooks are generally 
written for high schools, the group considered 
the preparation of materials appropriate for 
young children. Existing programs use ma- 
terials prepared by the teachers. It was sug- 
gested that the U. 8S. Office of Education 
cooperate with the Modern Language Associ- 
ation in preparing suitable materials (written, 
audio, and visual) to be made available to 
school systems wishing to set up a foreign 

age program in the grades. Attention was 
called to children’s books from foreign 
countries which are available in the United 
States. 

8. What are the costs of foreign language 
programs in the grades? The question of 
financing the program aroused much dis- 
cussion. The great majority of programs in the 
various school systems over the country were 
set in motion without outside support and 
are being maintained at little or no additional 
cost to the school system. In some instances 
parents’ fees are contributed to support 
foreign language classes in the public schools. 
It was noted that since commercial and 
industrial concerns with interests in foreign 
countries have supported extensive programs 
in the teaching of English abroad they might 
support foreign language programs here. 
Some members of the group held that the 
principle of public education demands that 
public financial support be given only through 
taxes and that private financing of any 
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endeavor within the schools should be re- 
jected. Instances were cited, however, of 
programs in other fields which had been 
launched by local Chambers of Commerce or 
Women’s Clubs and which had later become 
integral parts of the teaching program of the 
schools. Some felt, therefore, that private 
financing could be used to demonstrate the 
value of an experiment where school boards 
might be reluctant to embark on an untested 
program. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Report of Group IV, number approximately 75 

Chairman, Stuart Dean, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 
Recorder, Lurline V. Simpson, Romance 
Languages, and Director of Foreign Lan- 
guage Workshops, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


Preliminary considerations and delineation 
of scope 

Group IV recognized its dependence on the 
results of the deliberations of groups I (Aims 
and Objectives), If (Curriculum), and III 
(Administration) as well as on such controlling 
factors as certification and budget regulations. 
Its members determined, however, to con- 
cern themselves with teacher education pro- 
grams exclusively, on the assumption that 
costs would be met when a legitimate need 
should be demonstrated and that technical 
questions in teacher certification at the 
various levels could be solved. Progress in 
dealing with the latter problem is already 
evidenced, for example, in the Kansas experi- 
ment, where modification of the certification 
procedure has been secured; and in the 
provision in the State of Washington for the 
general certificate, granted by all teacher- 
training institutions for any grade from 1 
through 12, and accepting foreign language as 
an “area of concentration” for elementary 
teaching. 

Other factors necessarily determining rec- 
ommendations for teacher education are the 
apparently conflicting demands of providing 
for the present emergency and of planning a 
long range program for ultimate competence. 
Infringing again on both “aims” and “cur- 
riculum” is the concept of foreign language as 
central or peripheral—as an independent 
subject taught for linguistic mastery, or as a 
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concomitant serving as enrichment for social 
studies or as illustration for general language, 
or as stimulus for new interests or hobbies. 
It was admitted that in the first case an 
absolutely reliable model should be furnished 
in order to realize the advantage of facility of 
imitation by young children, while in the 
second something less than perfection in 
pronunciation and fluency is acceptable. 
Recommendations 

A. For immediate introduction of foreign 
languages in the grades: 1. Seek and utilize 
competent linguists locally available: ele- 
mentary teachers with acceptable language 
training or experience; native speakers to serve 
as circulating teachers or assistants; high 
school teachers who may be loaned to ele- 
mentary grades for a part of the program. 
2. Provide in-service training for such teachers 
by locally organized workshops maintained 
throughout the year and directed by super- 
visors, native assistants, or qualified second- 
ary or college instructors, who will assist 
classroom teachers in practicing vocabularies 
and phrases to be taught. 3. Secure audio 
aids such as discs or training tapes as guides 
to practice by individual teachers. 

B. For long-range programs, discussion was 
directed to the following questions: 

1. Where should teachers be trained? 
In general, wherever conditions can be made 
adequate; wherever elementary or language 
teachers are trained. Specifically, in currently 
developing programs, such as (a) The Master 
of Arts in Teaching program in operation at 
Yale University, Harvard, and elsewhere. 
(b) Summer workshops in city systems, where 
prospective language teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades can concentrate on acquiring 
or reviving language facility. (c) Intensive 
courses at university summer sessions. These 
contribute both to immediate and remote 
needs by giving, for example, one summer of 
concentrated instruction plus several more for 
ultimate proficiency. (d) Liberal Arts colleges, 
thus profiting by the combination of a 
humanistic philosophy and practical training, 
especially that available under critic teachers 
in practice classes. (e) Universities, through 
their schools of education in cooperation with 
liberal arts colleges. (f) Teachers colleges, 
where the focus is on the education of teachers. 
(g) Ideally, schools organized to simulate 
foreign residence or in actual study abroad. 
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In this connection it was suggested that 
teachers’ organizations explore available sub- 
sidies and solicit others; work for an ex- 
panded exchange-of-teachers program or for 
grants for foreign study; publicize student 
tours. 

2. What modifications are necessary in 
existing teacher-education institutions, uni- 
versities or teachers colleges, to supply foreign 
language teachers in the elementary grades? 
In universities: (a) Emphasize oral method for 
pronunciation and fluency. (b) Introduce 
language laboratory practice and provide 
experiences with children. (c) Plan cooper- 
ation between schools of education and colleges 
of liberal arts. (d) Distinguish, if necessary, 
between a language major for the Bachelor’s 
degree and for a teaching certificate by per- 
mitting substitution of courses in oral prac- 
tice for part of the literature requirement. 

In teachers colleges: (a) Introduce foreign 
language instruction on same basis as other 
teaching subjects. (b) Provide practice- 
teaching under joint supervision of language 
and education specialists. 

In general: (a) Equalize length of training 
for elementary and high school teaching. 
(b) Increase concentration on subject-matter 
major; continue specialization into fifth year. 
(c) Reorganize and expand existing profes- 
sional courses to serve all levels of the school 
system; e.g. traditional educational psy- 
chology to treat psychology of learning at 
several stages and child psychology from 
primary grades through adolescence, stressing 
emergence of tastes and interests, etc. (d) 
Economize time and effort by recognizing 
common elements in professional and subject- 
matter training. (e) Enrich cultural appreci- 
ation by well developed programs in area 
studies conceived as an integral part of the 
major, and as a basis for correlation with the 
general curriculum (language arts, art, music, 
citizenship, social studies, etc.). (f) Strive 
consciously and continuously to relate lan- 
guage programs to immediate and remote 
goals of children: satisfaction in speaking, 
development of interests and of cosmopolitan 
viewpoint. (g) Accomplish reduction in credit 
hours, when necessary, by revision of pro- 
fessional courses to eliminate duplication 
rather than by decreasing major language 
requirement. 

Between general sessions, conferees ex- 
amined a large display of curriculum guides, 


bulletins, photographs, teaching and back- 
ground materials for use in foreign language 
classes for children. These materials were con- 
tributed by a number of public school systems 
as well as by commercial publishers and or- 
ganizations such as the American Junior 
Red Cross, the Pan American Union, The 
U.S. Office of Education, the Association for 
Childhood Education International, the 
American Association of University Women, 
the Children’s Library Association of the 
American Library Association, and the 
National Citizens Committee for United 
Nations Day. 

At the last general session of the con- 
ference the following resolutions were passed 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That this Conference in _ re- 
cording its very real sense of gratitude to 
Commissioner McGrath and his colleagues 
for making possible the discussion by persons 
in divers fields of a timely and important 
problem in our public schools, wishes also to 
record its hope that the aims of this Con- 
ference will be made a matter of continuing 
concern and activity on the part of the U. 8. 
Office of Education. We applaud the initiative 
of Commissioner McGrath and trust that 
our brief efforts to meet the challenge he has 
raised will prove but the beginning of a sus- 
tained and successful effort to solve the 
problem. 

We move, That, recognizing the importance 
to American education of the questions we 
have discussed, and recognizing the urgent 
need of practical answers to these questions, 
we request the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to appoint a continuing Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of persons with a variety of 
experiences and points of view, to aid him in 
furthering the aims of this Conference. 

We recommend, That the U. 8S. Office of 
Education collect and facilitate the production 
of audio-visual and other materials to be on 
loan for communities wishing to initiate 
programs of foreign languages in elementary 
schools. 

In concluding the conference, Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, Director of the Division of Social 
Foundations of Education, The George 
Peabody College for Teachers, highlighted the 
results of the two-day deliberations by a 
quotation from Simén Bolfvar, the South 
American liberator, who said “Para juzgar 
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el valor de las revoluciones y los revolu- 
cionarios, preciso es observarlos muy de 
cerca y muy de lejos. (To judge the worth of 
revolutions and revolutionists it is necessary 
to observe them near at hand and from afar.)” 
In order to assess the situation realistically 
one must stand in the place of administrators 
and teachers who have the job to do; yet 
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someone who is not an administrator or a 
language teacher may see the problems in 
better perspective. The good soldier, Dr. 
Benjamin stated, must be thoroughly realistic, 
even pessimistic, since he knows all the risks, 
but he must also move to a second stage where 
he stops looking at all the difficulties and 
says, NOW IS THE TIME. 


LANGUAGES FOR OUR CHILDREN 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonarp, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Understanding among the peoples of the 
world is one of the great challenges of our 
day.* We of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers recognize this. And for many 
years we have worked to help build the 
friendly mind, the friendly attitude and 
spirit. For we realize that children all over the 
world have no small stake in this cause. 

I am glad that this conference was called 
because language differences—and the dif- 
ficulties they may create—are among the big 
barriers that block the course of understand- 
ing. If the peoples of the earth are to meet and 
move together along the road to a better world 
for themselves and for their children they will 
need to communicate with one another. They 
will need to exchange ideas and feelings freely. 
To do this they will need to know more than 
they know of one another’s languages. 

I am very optimistic about the deliber- 
ations of this conference. Why? Because we 
are considering here a problem that we can 
move on directly. Here is a contribution to 
understanding in which we can boldly take 
the initiative—and at once. We need not 
wait in the hope that someone else will move. 

All of us have known times when language 
failed us. We could find no words. Or we could 
not find the exact words. Or the words we used 
gave our listeners a message we never in- 
tended. We have had these experiences in 
trying to reach others who spoke our own 
language. 

And these vexations multiply when we try 
to reach someone who does not speak our 


*A paper read at the Conference on the 
Role of Foreign Languages in American 
Schools, Washington, D. C., January 15-16, 
1953. 


language. We are then reduced to the re- 
sources of primitive man—gestures, the sign 
language, or at best an interpreter. 

I’ve often thought that musicians enjoy a 
wonderful advantage. Set a sheet of music 
before them, and whether the measures were 
composed by an Englishman, a Brazilian, a 

rman, a Russian, a Frenchman, or an 
Italian, the player can stil] read the musical 
thoughts before him. Imagine how much more 
complicated a musician’s life would be if each 
nation had its own system of musical nota- 
tion, its own musical language that had to be 
mastered ! 

Some of the musician’s advantages in com- 
munication are shared by scientists and mathe- 
maticians. They have symbols that are readily 
understood by specialists, whatever their 
mother tongue, whatever their homeland. 
These scientists may stumble over words of 
another language, but the formulas and the 
equations in their field—these are in a uni- 
versal language which they can readily under- 
stand. 

I am not advocating Esperanto, or any 
other single world language, but somehow or 
other more of us all over the world must be 
familiar with the same languages. And this 
means that more of us must learn at least one 
foreign tongue in school. We must learn it well 
enough to read it, to speak it, to understand 
it when we hear it. 

“But,” some may protest,“how can we 
teach children a second language when we’re 
not doing a good enough job of teaching them 
their own language?” I’m sure you’ve heard 
this objection. I’m sure also that you’ve 
heard the answer that nearly always meets it. 
Learning a second language is often a help in 
the study of our mother tongue. All languages 
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have much in common in the way of struc- 
ture, in the symbolic uses of words. For ex- 
ample, Latin taught me much about English 
grammar as it has many other Americans. 

Europeans are much more language- 
minded than we are. I have known Europeans 
who spoke several languages almost from 
infancy. Children in Denmark learn foreign 
tongues early. When I attended a meeting in 
Copenhagen not long ago I found there men 
and women who without the advantages of 
higher education knew four languages well, 
including English. They know that if they are 
to live and do business in that little country 
they must have several languages at their 
command. 

Why should it be more difficult for Ameri- 
cans to learn a second—or even a third and 
fourth—language than for Europeans? Per- 
haps it is a question of need and interest rather 
than a question of ability. Living in this big, 
broad land of ours many of us have long been 
indifferent to languages other than our own. 
We could travel thousands of miles from coast 
to coast and get by on our own language. 
Why encumber ourselves with more? Does 
someone want to talk to us? “Let them learn 

Europeans do not call us an uncultured 
people as readily as they once did. We never 
deserved the criticism, really, but one valid 
reason for it might well have been our stub- 
born refusal to appreciate the need for 
speaking the languages of other nations. To 
be sure, our conception of the educated man 
does include an ability to read another 
language, living or dead, but it makes no 
provision for direct two-way communication 
between people of two nationalities. 

My own travels abroad in recent years have 
given me the impression that much of the 
arrogance that visiting Americans too often 
seem to betray as they travel through foreign 
lands comes from a sense of inferiority. They 
cannot understand or make themselves un- 
derstood, so they try to compensate for their 
bewilderment and their feeling of being left 
out by a detached aloofness, by loud talk in 
English, and by an apparent lack of interest 
in anybody else. 

Do we want our children to be unhappy 
strangers when they travel over the world? 
Do we want them to miss the opportunity of 
learning from peoples of other nations, other 
continents, other hemispheres? Do we want to 
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deprive them of doing their share to bring 
peace and understanding to this great globe 
of ours? Of course we don’t. Every thoughtful 
parent and teacher wants the younger gener- 
ation to be prepared for living in a complex 
and close-knit world where ease and accuracy 
of communication will be among the most 
important—perhaps the most important—of 
all human skills. 

Very well, then, how shall they learn 
another language? In school? Starting at what 
grade? By what methods? As you know far 
better than I, great strides in 
teaching were made during World War II. 
The methods used were radical departures 
from tradition—from the emphasis on memo- 
rizing irregular French verbs, for example. 
The results were dramatic. G. I.’s took on 
completely new languages like Finnish or 
Japanese. For seventeen hours or more a week 
they read and wrote and spoke and heard the 
new language. At the end of thirty-six weeks 
they were able to think in it without the 
bothersome business of translating from one 
idiom to another. And what is more, at the 
end of that time they could go into Finland 
or Japan and find themselves quite at home, 
linguistically speaking. 

How different from my own school days! 
I studied German for five years, a few hours a 
week, with many vacations in between. I 
conjugated verbs, regular and irregular. 
I read—very slowly—a few rather simple 
German books. But even after five years 
German was still not a part of me. I had 
learned the mechanics by rote, but I had 
never learned to think in German. 

Some of my generation were more for- 
tunate. But they were those who studied a 
language in school or college and then 
journeyed to the country where it was 
spoken. There it did become a part of them. 
My friend Harry Overstreet did this, but 
even he has confessed that he feels at ease in 
another tongue only after he has begun to 
dream in it! 

The intensive, accelerated programs de- 
veloped by the Army are one method of 
hastening the mastery of a language. We have 
long known another way, a way that we are 
only now beginning to use in our schools. The 
key to this method is an early start. 

A psychologist once said that very young 
children can pick up a second language with 
remarkable ease and speed. Why? Because 
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they are still learning their first language. 
They are enchanted with their word power 
and eager to increase it. Language, they are 
finding, is a key to many doors and at this 
period learning two words for the same object, 
one in English and one, say, in French, is no 
hardship at all. 

It seems wise and efficient to take ad- 
vantage of the enthusiasm for language that 
young people have. Why must we wait ten 
years until they are far more interested in 
football scores or movie stars or first dates? 

Of course, introducing a language program 
in the primary and elementary grades sets up 
certain problems. The training of teachers, for 
example, poses some big questions. But I know 
that these problems will be explored at this 
meeting and with the wealth of knowledge in 
this group I know it will be only a question of 
time until decisions are made and put into 
effect. 

I can promise you this, as I stand here 
talking to you on behalf of the largest semi- 
professional educational organization in 
America. Parent-teacher members will whole- 
heartedly support whatever steps you decide 
should be taken to help our children learn 
another language early. In hundreds of 
communities all over the country there are lay 
advisory committees that work with edu- 
cators and administrators. They help form 
school policies, study and improve school 
curriculums. These committees are made up 
of men and women representing major 
community groups. The P. T. A. often takes 
the lead in forming these advisory com- 
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mittees. Now if our parent-teacher associ- 
ations—all 38,000 of them—are well informed 
about new proposals for teaching languages 
in the elementary schools, they will do all in 
their power to see that other community 
groups understand the value of these pro- 
posals. They will do all in their power to bring 
such programs into the curriculum. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has long been deeply aware of the 
responsibility that world leadership has 
placed upon our country. That responsibility 
must be shared by each one of us. We are 
sending diplomats and statesmen and military 
forces into all parts of the world. We are also 
sending businessmen, laborers, stenographers, 
and technical experts in many fields. All 
these Americans will have to talk with 
people of other nationalities. And their con- 
versations will not be limited to special state 
occasions. They will often be called upon to— 
and will wish to—chat casually with the 
people around them on matters of day-by-day 
concern. 

Our young people today are living and 
working all over the world and the children 
now in school will do so in even greater 
numbers. Directly or indirectly they will be 
working in the cause of world peace and un- 
derstanding. Directly and indirectly they will 
be demonstrating the goodness and richness 
and the workability of our democratic way of 
life. And for these responsibilities they will 
need not merely to think and dream in another 
language, but through that language to share 
the thoughts and dreams of those whose 
native tongue it is. 


Conducted by 
Guapys Kina,* Associate Editor 





—__—__— 
— 





Help! Help!—In order that this depart- 
ment may never develop anemia, interested 
readers should offer valuable dosages of 
“vitamins” in the form of contributions of 
(1) effective techniques that they have used 
for presenting grammar, teaching vocabulary, 
increasing the span of vocabulary, and de- 
veloping reading skills; (2) records, together 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


with the trade-name and the number, that 
have proved helpful in teaching songs (these 
records are heaven-sent for the teacher with- 
out musical talent), and other record informa- 
tion that will help a department accumulate 
a valuable record library; (3) films that have 
proved particularly helpful in broadening 
the student’s knowledge of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples and their civilization, and 
those with Spanish dialogue and commentary; 
(4) short plays that are suitable for prepara- 
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tion and presentation within the capabilities 
of secondary students and the little time that 
most teachers have for directing such activi- 
ties. If you do not have time to write the 
article, send sufficient facts to this editor 
and she will do the best she can to present 
an item worthy of space in Hispania. She is 
now selecting a committee to help with the 
editing of the contributions and to help find 
the answers to your problems. If this depart- 
ment fails to meet the needs of its readers, 
the editor and her committee will appreciate 
any suggestions for its improvement. And 
if it is proving beneficial to some, we shall be 
happy to hear about it. This is YOUR de- 
partment. Make use of it and help us to make 
it more useful. 


Let Them Have Music.—In the rush of 
trying to accomplish all that is listed in the 
course of study, too often we neglect an 
activity that not only affords much pleasure 
but also offers excellent practice in pronunci- 
ation and intonation and brings the rhythm 
that characterizes Spanish. Often the study 
of the words of a song will help the students 
learn much vocabulary as well as many points 
of grammar. If the department has good 
instrumental records, and care is taken in 
offering them to the students, they may be 
played softly while the students are studying 
or even taking an exam. This has been used 
with the Elkhart classes, much to their sur- 
prise at first, then by request later. In this 
way, they can be introduced to worthwhile 
music from Spain and the other Americas. 


Latin-American Music.—Rio Rhythms, a 
program of Latin American music heard over 
NBC from WMAQ on Monday evenings 
11:30-11:55 and on Saturday afternoons 
4:30-4:55, encompasses the whole field of 
“misica latina” with an authenticity that 
comes from knowing personally many of the 
artists. This program is a non-commercial 
attempt to bring the full richness of a virtually 
untapped field of music to NBC listeners. 
(Since some NBC affiliates transcribe Rfo 
Rhythms for delayed broadcast, the time on 
your outlet may differ.) The distribution of 
Latin recordings is not as wide-spread as 
pop and classical music, but because of a 
growing demand this situation is constantly 
improving. In fact, sales figures show that 
the greatest gains in 1952 were in Latin 


record sales. In answer to the oft-repeated 
question that reaches me “Where can I buy 
recordings of this wonderful music?” I suggest 
that if you live in a city where there is a Latin 
community, check the telephone book for a 
Spanish, Mexican or Porto-Rican Music 
Store; in Chicago, a good source is Casa 
Panamericana, at 809 S. Halsted Street; and 
in New York City Spanish Music Center, at 
1291 Sixth Avenue, carries all labels and does 
a mail-order business. The major labels for 
Latin Music are RCA Victor (international 
series), Columbia, Peerless (Coast), SMC, 
Coda, London and Seeco. Foreign purchases 
are not recommended because of custom regu- 
lations and breakage. 

CuarLes G. CHAN 

Staff Announcer, NBC 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Christmas Album.—Mr. Louis Gonzalez 
of John Adams High School, Ozone Park 16, 
N. Y., directs a choral group which has re- 
corded Christmas songs and music represent- 
ing several Spanish-speaking countries, which 
can be used very effectively for teaching some 
of the native songs. He is at present consider- 
ing an album of folk songs. Why not write 
and urge him to delay no longer? He also has 
translations of many of our popular songs. 
If interested, write him, sending a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope and enclose some 
stamps to cover the cost of the paper used in 
duplicating the songs, telling him which 
translations you would like. 


Commendation for Worthwhile Achieve- 
ment.—Any school with a Spanish teacher 
who is a member of AATSP may secure a 
charter for a chapter of the Hicgh ScHoo. 
SpanisH Honor Society, and any student 
who has completed the third semester may 
be considered for membership within the 
school chapter, providing he has had a B or 
80% average and meets other qualifications 
set up by the local chapter. The purpose of 
this new Society is to recognize outstanding 
accomplishment among the students of 
secondary Spanish studies. The enrolling fee 
is $5.00 for each chapter and $2.00 for each 
member, and there is an attractive emblem 
available at a nominal cost. For further in- 
formation or for a request blank for a charter, 
write to Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, in whose offices the 
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affairs of the Society are housed at present. 
If you have suggestions for qualifications 
that need to be reached along with the grade 
achievement, and for installation ceremonies, 
send them to Miss King, who will compile 
them and make them available to all chapters. 

D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
University of Rochester 


Your Own Students Are Good Teachers.— 
To bring my classes to attention, I have them 
stand by their seats and salute the flag, 
reciting ‘“Juro fidelidad a la bandera de los 
Estados Unidos de América, y a la reptblica 
que representa, una nacién, indivisible, con 
libertad y justicia para todos.”’ After that, a 
student takes charge of the class, and this 
honor is equally distributed, each student 
taking his turn. The student-teacher reviews 
vocabulary, or whatever he chooses, and gets 
the day’s work on the board if it is that sort 
of lesson, while I take attendance and check 
in the written work of the day. Some students 
do very original and arresting exercises by 
way of review and frequently get the class 
off to a good start. Games are also a good way 
to teach vocabulary. We make games to be 
played like “authors,” using verbs and idioms 
from the vocabularies. 

Jane L. Hicks 
Dearborn (Michigan) High School 


Students Serve as Tutors—For many years, 
Elkhart High School has had a tutoring sys- 
tem whereby members of the Honor Society 
tutored in various subjects. Within the last 
three or four years, the Spanish department 
has provided its own tutors from within 
the classes in which those who need help are 
enrolled, because the tutors know just exactly 
what is being stressed and likewise they have 
learned from their teachers some techniques 
of presenting the material. We have a list 
of available tutors and the student who needs 
help has the privilege of choosing which one 
he would like to have help him. This practice 
has helped prevent several failures. 


Make Use of the Tape-recorder—To en- 
courage a better quality of “charlitas” the 
following activity may give ideas for more 
use of the tape-recorder. An assignment was 
made for the first-year Spanish classes to 
prepare a round-table discussion of “Nuestra 
Escuela” with each of several groups responsi- 
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ble for specific offerings such as “El Edificio,” 
“El Profesorado,” “Mi Dia Escolar,” “Los 
Estudiantes de mi Clase de Espajfiol,” and 
“Cémo se aprende el espafiol aquf,” as well 
as a group of moderators. The students were 
allowed to sign up for the topic that appealed 
most, and it was necessary to make only a 
few shifts in order to have a balance. When 
each had given his speech, the classmates 
chose the best from each of the above groups, 
and then the members chosen practiced 
together first without the tape-recorder, then 
with it so that they would get accustomed to 
using the microphone. Finally a recording 
was made by the group and from it, the round- 
table discussion was pressed on a record which 
now is a part of our record library. This 
activity took place after twelve weeks of 
first-year study, and was effective in showing 
the students their strength as well as their 
weakness, and in stimulating others to improve 
their achievements. If a teacher sometimes 
thinks that his students have not made favor- 
able improvement over a period of a semester 
or longer, listening to a recording similar to 
the one just described will convince and en- 
courage him and the students that progress 
is being made. Too often we fail to use ma- 
terials and apparatus available within a school 
organization. 


Dramatization Enhances Learning.—There 
are many situations presented in any text 
which can be effectively dramatized in any 
classroom using the creative talent of some 
students, which is frequently overlooked, and 
creating for all a better impression of the 
activity being studied. As an example, when 
the students are asked to create the mood of 
a typical Spanish-American “mercado” it is 
surprising how many will contribute baskets, 
pottery, wallets, belts, silverware, articles 
of clothing, sarapes, all made south of the 
border. Others who do not have such articles 
can contribute to the “mercado” by bringing 
food which we use daily without realizing its 
origin in Latin-American countries. This 
activity will not only be interesting in many 
ways but can lend itself to increased vocabu- 
lary and control over grammar. Each student 
can tell what he is offering to the scene, others 
will tell what the individual student has 
offered, thus using different persons of two 
tenses, others can describe what is brought, 
others can participate in the commercial 
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activity of the market, which offers limitless 
possibilities. Similar activities may include 
hiring a cab, guide, or chauffeur; registering 
at a hotel; checking baggage at the bus depot, 
railroad station, or airport; visiting a depart- 
ment store and buying clothing; ordering 
meals in a restaurant. 


Manvet H. Guerra 
N. Y. State College for Teachers, Buffalo 


Overcoming Confusion.—Prepositions of 
place are confusing, especially delante de, detrds 
de and dentro de, which to the average student 
are only a jumbled mass of d, e and ¢, all 
followed by de. The following suggestions 
have proved effective in helping the students 
remember the difference between these related 
words. Delantal (apron) and delante de are 
somewhat similar in meaning and appear- 
ances. Just ask yourself: zDénde se lleva un 
delantal? The answer: Se lleva un delantal 
delante del vestido. Tell your students that 
an apron (delantal) is worn in front of (delante 
de) a dress. What does a car pull? They come 
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either large or small, can even be ordered 
from a mail-order catalog! You’ve guessed it! 
They are trailers. And where are trailers 
found? Behind or in back of a car or truck. 
Both trailer and detrds contain tra. It is more 
simple to see the relationship between dentro 
de and en because en is within dentro de and 
dentro de means in or within. 

Haven C. KrvueGcer 
Wichita, Kansas 


Wanted: Help in Organizing a Third and 
Fourth Year of H.S. Spanish.—Due to an in- 
creased interest in Spanish as well as increased 
enrollments in general, in September we shall 
offer for the first time a third year of Spanish, 
and I should like to have the results of the 
experiences of others in planning the course. 
What is your emphasis in such a course? 
What type of reading material do you use? 
Also what books do you suggest for supple- 
mentary reading (a real opportunity for all 
teachers and students)? In sending ideas for a 
third-year course, and a fourth, please men- 
tion the basal texts that have been used. 


Conducted by the Eprror 

















Editor’s note: This Department was inaugurated a year ago, with high hopes that Professor 


Sullivan’s notes would be the starter for contributions by many members with an interest in 
contemporary language usage. There must be some members who have been collecting ex- 
amples of usage. Or aren’t there any linguists left? If there are, and if they are interested in 
seeing this Department continue, I urge them to send me their notes as soon as possible. They 
can be of any length; they can be questions about usage as well as evidence on it. Deadline for 
the August issue is May 20th, and even a fan letter would be encouraging. 


DAR LA VUELTA 





Either in individual word studies or in 
vocabularies various Spanish textbooks define 
dar vuelta a algo to mean ‘to turn something’ 
and dar la vuelta a algo ‘to go around some- 
thing’. In the contexts used to illustrate these 
idioms these definitions are quite correct 
and no objection to them is offered here. It 
might be well to note, however, that students 
may readily, but wrongly, infer that the use 
or omission of the definite article determines, 
through some freak of idiom, whether dar 
shall mean ‘to go’ or ‘to turn’. Actually, the 
proper English equivalent of dar (la) vuelta 
is determined by the context, not by the 
presence or absence of the article. Whether 


the English verb is to be ‘turn’, ‘twirl’, ‘whirl’, 
‘spin’, ‘roll’, ‘go’, ‘walk’, ‘run’, ‘ride’, ‘drive’ 
or some other can only be decided after the 
contextual situation has been examined. 

The real semantic function of the Spanish 
article in this idiom seems to be that of mak- 
ing explicit what is otherwise sometimes 
merely implicit: the idea of a half or a com- 
plete turn or circuit. In English this effect 
is achieved by the use of the adverbs around 
and over, which also orient the axis of turn 
either vertically or horizontally. Examples: 

Dar vuelta a meaning ‘to go around’: Habia 
tardado ocho minutos y medio en dar vuelta a 
la manzana (N. Morales Loza, Trece Destinos 
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y un Asesino, Buenos Aires: Acme, 1950, p. 
53). 

Dar la vuelta a meaning ‘to turn (something 
around or over)’: Descolgé la llave del cala- 
bozo ... la metié en la cerradura y le dié la 
vuelta con mano firme (F. Arevalo Salto, La 
Oblata sin pecado, Madrid, 1925, p. 233). 
Aparecia el cuerpo de un hombre tendido boca 
abajo ... lo cogié por la hombrera de la 
chaqueta oscura que vestia y le dié la vuelta 
(J. J. Morén, El misterio de las siete trompetas, 
Buenos Aires: Molina, 1945, p. 20); Aparecfa 
boca abajo. He sido yo el que le ha dado la 
vuelta (p. 22). 

Dar vuelta with no indirect object: General- 
mente los bufiuelos dan vuelta por sf mismos 
(P. Puig Clos, Pasteleria y confiteria, Barcelona: 
Gili, 1942, p. 195). Dié vuelta en la primera 
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bocacalle con chirriar de gomas (I. Covarrubias, 
Nadie sale vivo, Buenos Aires: Acme, 1952, 
p. 72); El Cadillac se perdfa a lo lejos, al 
dar vuelta bruscamente en una esquina (p. 73). 
Dar la vuelta without an indirect object is 
often used in the sense ‘to turn around’: 
James hizo sonar el claxon varias veces mien- 
tras maniobraba para dar la vuelta (J. Moreno 
Jiménez, Ella no es “ella’”’, Bilbao: Cies, n.d., 
p. 39). Dié la vuelta lentamente para regresar 
y mientras enfilaba la carretera (C. G. 
Gonzélez, Tirania, Barcelona: Bruguera, 1952, 
p. 77). Mandé6 al mecénico dar la vuelta y se 
lanz6 en seguimiento del auto (E. Jardiel 
Poncela, Cinco kilos de cosas, Buenos Aires: 
Juventud, 1945, p. 94). 
GERALD P. SULLIVAN 
University of Southern California 


Conducted by the Eprror* 








Concursos literarios y Artisticos en el Cen- 
tenario de Marti—In addition to a large 
number of Cuban prizes for works in various 
genres on Marti, the Comisién Nacional 
Organizadora de los Actos y Ediciones del 
Centenario y del Monumento de Marti 
announces the following international prizes: 
1. $5000 to the author of the best biography 
of Marti published outside of Cuba by a 
foreign author, in any language except 
Spanish. 2. $5000 to the author of the best 
biography of Marti published outside of 
Cuba by a foreign author, in Spanish. For 
either of these prizes, the work must be at 
least 200 pages in length. 3. $2000 for the 
best essay on Martf’s life or ideas or works, 
published outside of Cuba by a foreign author, 
in any language except Spanish. 4. $2000 for 
the best essay on Marti’s life or ideas or works, 
published outside of Cuba by a foreign author, 
in Spanish. 5. $1000 to the author of the best 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the fol- 
lowing Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), Prof. 
E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish America), 
Prof. R. G. Mead, Jr. (Spanish America), Prof. 
G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. W. T. Phillips 
(Spanish America), Mrs. F. H. Sender (Spain 
and Spanish America), Prof. E. W. Thomas 
(Brazil). 








article on Mart{ published outside of Cuba 
in any language except Spanish. Three copies 
of each competing book, essay, or article 
must be submitted to the office of the Cen- 
tenario in Havana before November 30, 
1953. 


D. D. W. 


E. Allison Peers (1894-1952).—Hispanists 
throughout the world will be saddened to 
learn of the death on December 21, 1952, 
of one of England’s most distinguished His- 
panists, Professor Peers of the University of 
Liverpool, an Honorary Member of the 
AATSP and a member of the Hispanic Society 
of America. He was the founder and editor of 
one of the best English journals in our field, 
the Bulletin of Spanish Studies, a former 
Secretary and President of the Modern Hu- 
manities Research Association, and an author- 
ity on Spanish romanticism and the Spanish 
mystic poets. His principal works are Ramén 
Lull: A Biography; Saint John of the Cross; 
A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain; 
Spain in Eclipse; Antonio Machado; Spanish 
Mysticism; A Critical Anthology of Spanish 
Verse; The Spanish Tragedy; Spain: A Com- 
panion to Spanish Studies. The editorship of 
the Bulletin will be assumed temporarily by 
another Honorary Member of the AATSP, 
William C. Atkinson. 

D. D. W. 
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Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana.—The 
Casa is undertaking a rather grandiose project 
in its proposed recopilacién, in a special edi- 
tion, of the three histories of Ecuador written 
by Padre Juan de Velasco, Pedro Fermin 
Cevallos, and Monsefior Federico Gonzdlez 
Sudrez. This edition is to be printed on India 
paper in three volumes totalling 4,724 pages, 
for which the CCE has ordered seven tons 
of the appropriate paper, in hopes that every 
school, university, and library in Ecuador 
may possess a copy of the new set. All three 
histories are now out of print, and the scarce 
copies to be found in book shops and in hands 
of private agents command premium prices. 
Current quotations: for the Velasco history, 
five hundred sucres (about $29.00 today); 
for the Gonzdlez Sudrez, eight hundred; and 
for the Fermin Cevallos, one thousand. The 
price of the forthcoming edition has not been 
announced. 

L. L. B 


Anthology of Modern Brazilian Poetry.— 
Under the auspices of the Secretaria de 
Educacao e Cultura of the city of Séo Paulo, 
a new Antologia da Poesia Brasileira Moderna 
is to appear shortly. The selection of the 
poems, covering the period from 1922 to 
1947, was made by Carlos Burlamaqui 
Kopke. There are about 180 poems by more 
than 60 poets, including not only the well- 
known leaders of the Modernist Movement 
in Brazil, but also the very recent newcomers 
who have attracted attention, in some cases 
before their poems had been published in book 
form. 


E. W. T. 


New Novel by Autran Dourado.—Favorable 
reviews have been given to the third novel of 
the young writer from Minas, Waldomiro 
Autran Dourado, entitled Tempo de Amar. 
He is hailed as one who writes fiction for its 
own sake rather than to serve philosophical or 
political theories. Livraria Jose Olimpio. 

E. W. T. 


Brazilian Books to Appear This Year.— 
Among the new books which are already 
announced for publication this year are: 
Antologia Minima, by Carlos Drummond de 
Andrade; the seventh series of Sergio Milliet’s 
Diario Critico; a new book of tales by Saldanha 
Coelho, and one entitled Represa, by Mauri- 


tonio Meira; a critical evaluation of the Bra- 
zilian Modernist Movement by Brito Broca; 
and a novel by Marques Rebelo, Espelho 
Partido. 

E. W. T. 


English Translation of Brazilian Poets.— 
The Secretaria de Educagao e Cultura of 
Sao Paulo will bring out shortly a volume of 
poems by contemporaryBrazilians, translated 
into English by Leonard 8. Downes. Some 
twenty poets of the Modernist Movement are 
to be included. 

E. W. T. 


Verissimo Trilogy.—Erico Verissimo is 
working on the third volume of his vast 
trilogy dealing with the development of his 
native state of Rio Grande do Sul. The first 
volumes, O Tempo e o Vento, and O Retrato, 
were very well received. The third, Encruzi- 
lhada, continues the historical sequence, and 
deals with the period from 1923 to 1945. 

E. W. T. 


“‘Atenea’s” Toribio Medina Memorial Issue. 
—The entire double number (530 pp.) for 
Septiembre-Octubre 1952 of this notable 
Chilean journal is devoted to José Toribio 
Medina, in commemoration of the centenary 
of his birth. Included are essays on biographi- 
cal, historical, and literary aspects of Medina 
by Chilean and foreign authors, as well as 
much information on the Medina Celebra- 
tion which took place in Santiago de Chile 
and on similar ceremonies in many other 
countries. 

R. G. M. 


A literatura norteamericana no Brasil.— 
John E. Englekirk’s authoritative study and 
bibliography, originally published in the 
Revista Iberoamericana, now appears as a 
separately published work. Mexico, 1950. 
181(3) pp. 

D. D. W. 


Swords of Anjou.—Mario Pei’s historical 
romance is an admirable combination of 
absorbing narrative and sound scholarship in 
the period of the Chanson de Roland, the 
Crénica General, and the ballads of Bernardo 
el Carpio. New York: John Day, 1953. x, 310 
pp. 

D. D. W. 
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“América” reappears.—This_ well-known 
Cuban monthly, organ of the Asociacién de 
Escritores y Artistas Americanos, began 
publication in 1934 but in 1948 was forced to 
suspend its activities. In late 1952, however, 
it resumed publication. The January 1953 issue 
will serve as an example of the excellent 
quality of the journal. There are articles on 
inter-American politics, economics, literature 
and art, and the authors include such well- 
known writers as Rafael Heliodoro Valle, 
Henry A. Wallace, and Arturo Torres Rioseco. 
Subscription 3 dollars yearly; address: 
Revista América, Apdo. 1949, Habana, Cuba. 
{For further information about the Asocia- 
cién, see Hispania for February 1952, p. 109.] 

R. G. M 


Portuguese Names.—The second volume 
of Antenor Nascentes’ etymological dictionary 
of the Portuguese language appeared in 1952 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. It deals with Portu- 
guese proper names. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Play in Paris.—José Régio’s 
play Jacob e o Anjo (“Jacob and the Angel”’) 
was performed at the end of December, 1952, 
in Paris, at the Studio des Champs-Elysées. 
The play tells of a king who loses his throne 
because of the intrigues of a new court jester, 
who turns out to have been sent by God to 
struggle with him, as the angel wrestled with 
Jacob. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Verse.—B. Vidigal’s new edi- 
tion of Aubrey F. G. Bell’s Ozford Book of 
Portuguese Verse (London, Cumberledge, 
1952; 15 shillings) brings this anthology up 
to verse written in 1946. “The task could 
not have been done better,’ remarked a re- 
viewer in the (London) Times Literary Supple- 
ment of Jan. 2, 1953. The new edition has 
added poems by Fernando Pessoa, “one of 
the great poets of our time,” Carlos Queirés, 
Miguel Torga, and José Régio. 

G. M. M. 


Tricérnio and Pessoa.—Bicérnio (See The 
Hispanic World in Hispania, Feb., 1953) has 
been followed by T'ricérnio (Lisbon, Nov. 15, 
1952). It reproduced an as yet unpublished 
article, “The Orpheu and Portuguese Litera- 
ture,” written by Fernando Pessoa in English. 

G. M. M. 
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Homenaje a Garcia Monge.—The whole 
Aventura del pensamiento section (pp. 93-156) 
of Cuadernos Americanos for January—Febru- 
ary 1953 is devoted to a eulogy of Costa 
Rica’s great liberal publisher on the thirty- 
third anniversary of his Repertorio Americano. 
No less than thirty-seven Spanish American 
and Spanish intellectuals contribute short 
articles, sketches, anecdotes, etc., and the 
Dominican Republic is the only Hispanic 
nation not represented. Much interesting 
biographical information concerning don 
Joaquin not available elsewhere may be 
gained from these papers. 

R. G. M. 


Academia Ecuatoriana de la Lengua.—Just 
elected to membership are: His Eminence the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Quito, Dr. Carlos M. 
de la Torre, Ecuador’s first cardinal; D. José 
Rumazo Gonzdlez, a well known poet; and 
D. Cristébal Gangotena y Jijén, a writer of 
considerable local celebrity. The remaining 
members include: José Rafael Bustamante 
Cevallos, ex-diplomat, Senator, currently 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and long prominent in civic, cultural, 
and national affairs; Gonzalo Zaldumbide; 
Isaac J. Barrera, author of (among other 
works) a fine history of Ecuadoran literature 
and innumerable articles; R. P. Aurelio 
Espinosa Pélit, 8.J., Rector de la Universidad 
Catélica, Quito; Dr. José M. Velasco Ibarra, 
former professor in various universities in 
different countries and presently President 
of the Republic; Dr. Julio Tobar Donoso, 
Dean, Faculty of Jurisprudence, Universidad 
Catélica; Augusto Arias, who like Barrera is 
internationally known for his writings; Dr. 
Benjamin Carrién, President of the Casa de 
la Cultura Ecuatoriana, Senator, critic, and 
writer; Jorge Carrera Andrade, generally 
conceded to be Ecuador’s leading poet nowa- 
days, and until recently national representa- 
tive to UNESCO; R. P. Jorge Chacén, author 
of numerous books; Dr. Alfredo Pérez Gue- 
rrero, Rector de la Universidad Central; and 
Guillermo Bustamante. 

L. L. B. 


Bibliografia de la novela colombiana.— 
Professors John E. Engelkirk and Gerald E. 
Wade are co-authors of this excellent mono- 
graph on the Colombian novel. The first 
36 pages are devoted to a succinct historical 
sketch of the development of the genre, to 
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critical notes and to information concerning 
sources. Pages 37 to 132 contain a very ex- 
tensive bibliography, alphabetically arranged, 
of the novels themselves, their various edi- 
tions, and references to critical studies. The 
work will prove to be a valuable addition to 
research in a field hitherto rather meagerly 
studied. It is reprinted by the Imprenta 
Universitaria of the National University of 
Mexico from Vol. XV of the Revista Ibero- 
americana. 

R. G. M. 


“Life en espafiol.”—This is the title of the 
bi-weekly Spanish edition of Life, which be- 
gan appearing on January 5, 1953. While it 
has the same general format as the English 
edition, the Spanish version apparently will 
dedicate more space to international news, 
and especially to events in the Spanish world. 
Already this type of publishing venture has 
aroused interest and considerable opposition 
in some Spanish American countries, with 
critics labeling the invasion of U. S.-published 
Spanish-language magazines a sort of cultural 
and linguistic “subversion.” It will be interest- 
ing to watch the fortunes of Life en espafiol, 
and Spanish students and teachers will have 
an opportunity to check the authenticity of 
its Spanish idiom. According to the publishers, 
the tremendous demand for the magazine in 
Latin America has greatly exceeded expecta- 
tions and hence there are no educational 
or bulk rates for subscriptions. Individual 
subscriptions only are available for the U. S. 
at $5.00 yearly. Foreign rates vary according 
to country. Address Life en espafiol, Kittredge 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

R. G. M. 


Arvore.—The third number of this hand- 
somely printed Portuguese review of poetry 
consists of four parts: 1) new Portuguese 
poems by Eugénio de Andrade, Natércia 
Freire, Egito Goncalves; 2) Portuguese 
translations of foreign poets: the Frenchmen 
Char, Eluard, Michaud, the Belgian Marcel 
Thiry, the Spaniard Aleixandre, and the 
Austrian Rilke; 3) F. Guimariies’ essay on 
Poetry, Painting and Reality; 4) reviews of 
recent books of poetry. (Arvore, folhas de 
poesia, no. 3, Spring-Summer, 1952. Address: 
Apartado 857, Lisboa, Portugal.) oe 

G. M. M. 


Alves Redol.—The novelist has published 
the third and last novel of the cycle Port 
Wine, which deals with the toils and troubles 
of the vintners in the upper Douro Valley. 
Its title is Vindima do Sangue. (Lisbon, Publi- 
cagdes Europa-América, 1953.) 

G. M. M. 


Aquilino Ribeiro.—The Portuguese writer’s 
impressions of a recent trip to Brazil have 
been published as Aquilino Ribeiro no Brasil 
(Lisbon, Bertrand, 1952. 20 Escudos). They 
conjure up Brazilian cities in the richest 
Portuguese style imaginable. With Principes 
de Portugal, Suas Glérias e Misérias (Lisbon, 
Bertrand, 1952. 25 Escudos), Aquilino caused 
a new public scandal because of his “debunk- 
ing.” At the same time, he translated Xeno- 
phon’s Upbringing of Cyrus from the Greek 
(O Principe Perfeito, Lisbon, Bertrand, 1952). 

G. M. M. 


Disefio de Semédntica General.—This well- 
known text by Father Félix Restrepo, first 
published in Spain in 1917, has appeared in a 
third edition. It contains a wealth of informa- 
tion on derivations and changes in Spanish 
words. México: Editorial Constancia, 1952. 
242 pp. 

D. D. W. 


Lexical Number in Spanish Nouns with 
Reference to their English Equivalents —James 
E. Iannucci’s lucid and thorough study of 
mass-nouns and countables in the two lan- 
guages shows clearly the frequency of Spanish 
countables whose English equivalents are 
mass-nouns; consejo, disparate, helado, in- 
forme, etc. Univ. of Pennsylvania Romance 
Languages and Literatures, Extra Series no. 
12, 1952. xii, 80 pp. 

D. D. W. 


Revista de Occidente—An Indice for this 
distinguished journal has been compiled by 
Segura Covarri. Madrid: Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 1952. xviii, 
214 pp. Paper. 55 pesetas. 

R. G. M. 


Arte de traducir el inglés. —A book of unusual 
interest for teachers or students interested in 
problems of translation from English to 
Spanish is this series of articles by Julio Colén 
Manrique and Julio Colén Gémez. It is an- 
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nounced as the first volume in a series. There 
are excellent discussions, with many examples, 
of the translation of about, at, but, for, proof, 
actual, additional, anticipate, apparently, 
appeal, casualties, conventional, develop, eventu- 
ally, compound nouns, and a list of inaccura- 
cies in the definition of some scientific words 
in the Diccionario de la Academia. México, 
1952. 126(1) pp. 

D. D. W. 


Prado’s ‘“‘Alsino” available-—The Chilean 
writer’s fine novel, difficult to acquire in recent 
years, is now available at the very reasonable 
price of $1.50 U. S. from Editora Zig-Zag, 
Casilla 84-D, Santiago de Chile. 

R. G. M. 


The William B. Greenlee Collection—A 
catalogue of this collection of Portuguese 
history and literature and of the Portuguese 
materials in the Newberry Library, compiled 
by Doris Varner Welsh, has been published. 
The 5833 items have been arranged by cate- 
gories and there is an 82-page index of names. 
Chicago: The Newberry Library, 1953, viii, 
342 pp. Paper. 

D. D. W. 


Comparative Literature——Though chiefly 
intended for professors and students of com- 
parative literature, the Yearbook of Compara- 
tive and General Literature (Chapel Hill, 1952), 
edited by W. P. Friederich and Horst Frenz, 
should appeal to those interested in literature. 
The Hispanist will be especially interested in 
John M. Hill’s two-page discussion of M. J. 
Cohen’s translation of Don Quijote, a recent 
translation which has passed almost unnoticed 
in our journals. The last sixty pages are 
additions and corrections to the outstanding 
Bibliography of Comparative Literature by 
Baldensperger and Friederich. 


Sintesis de morfologia espaftola.—This 
volume by M. Criado de Val (CS.I.C., 
Madrid, 1952, 186 pp. with every other one 
blank for notes) “quiere llegar a una clara 
exposicién de la morfologfa descriptiva espa- 
fiola que tenga eficacia en los cursos para 
extranjeros.”” While not a grammar in the 
fullest sense of the word, this volume contains 
much that should be of value to the teacher 
of Spanish, especially those teaching this 
language in France, England, and the United 
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States. The discussion of certain important 
prepositions in the three languages should be 
of interest. Criado de Val announces as in 
press his Fisonomia del espafiol; caracteristicas 
del idioma espafiol, comparadas con las del 
francés, italiano, portugués, inglés y alemdn, 
which will deal in much greater detail with 
the grammatical characteristics and stylistic 
features of Spanish. 


Desiderata in Mexican literary history.— 
“Tareas para la historia literaria de México” 
by José Luis Martinez (Historia mexicana 
{1953}, II, 353-370) discusses many of the 
gaps that still need to be filled concerning the 
history of Mexican literature. Graduate stu- 
dents, seeking dissertation topics, should 
especially welcome this article. 


Alzate.—‘‘Alzate, educador ilustrado,”’ by 
Rafael Moreno (Historia mexicana [1953], II, 
371-389) has as its thesis that ‘Alzate persigue 
ante todo un fin positivo: el de transformar 
la mentalidad novohispana por la educacién.” 
Alzate was an outstanding Mexican scientist, 
journalist and educator of the 18th century. 


Mézxico, realizacién y esperanza, 1952.—This 
volume of 800 pages, published by the Li- 
breria de Manuel Porrtia (Mexico, 50 pesos) 
is a collection of 58 essays on all phases of 
Mexican life. Among the essays concerning 
literature: “Las multiples perspectivas de la 
poesia” by Manuel Lerfn, “El ensayo y la 
novela” by José Rojas Garciduefias, “El 
teatro y su ruta ascendente,” by Salvador 
Novo, “Trayectorias del movimiento filo- 
séfico” by Samuel Ramos, “Libros, publica- 
ciones y estadistica” by Alma Luzuriaga. Also 
of interest is the essay by Agustin Loera, 
“Diez libros fundamentales para el conoci- 
miento de México.” 

HENSLEY C. WoopsripGE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Neo.—This is the name of a new literary 
review in Lisbon, first issued in November, 
1952, with Manuel de Seabra, J. Felizardo 
Marques, Miguel Bruma, and Henrique 
Tavares as editors. It contained mainly poe- 
try, among it Catalan poems by Antoni 
Ribera, son of the late Lusophile L. Ribera- 
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Rovira. The next issue of Neo is to contain a 
message from Catalan writers to their Portu- 


guese counterparts. 
G. M. M. 


Pascoaes’ Death.—Scarcely had the news of 
Pascoaes’ plans been written up for the 
Hispanic World of February, 1953, when it 
was learned that he had died on December 14, 
1952, in his home town of Amarante in 
Northern Portugal, at the age of 74. According 
to his wishes, he was buried two days later in 
a lyre-shaped urn made of wood from his 
favorite pine tree. Joaquim Teixeira de Pas- 
coaes was one of the most influential modern 
poets in Portugal. Besides having led the half 
political, half literary Renascenca Portuguesa 
movement in support of the Republican 
revolution of 1910, he became famous for 
his pantheistic saudosismo, an original in- 
terpretation of saudade. Although he turned 
to fiction writing in his last years, he continued 
to compose verse. His last poems were pub- 
lished in 1953 as Ultimos Versos. Four of 
them appeared in the January issue of Ler 
(Lisbon), with Pascoaes’ last portrait and 
obituary articles by José Gomes Ferreira and 
by Jaime Cortesio, his comrade-in-arms of 
the Renascenca days. Two of Unamuno’s 
letters to Pascoaes appeared in Revista Filo- 
sdfica (Coimbra), no. 5 (Aug., 1952). 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese in America.—Alfred Lewis, a 
Luso-American, who came to the United 
States at the age of 17, tells about the Azores 
in his novel Home Is an Island (New York, 
Random House, 1951). 

G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente—Paulo Quintela, Director of 
the Student Theatre in Coimbra, is preparing 
a de luxe edition of Gil Vicente’s best works, 
with illustrations by Manuel Lapa. Each 
volume is to cost 300 Escudos, i.e. a little over 
ten dollars. The edition is published by 
Realizacgdes Artis, Lda., R. das Taipas, 12 
r/c E., Lisbon, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Historia de la literatura ecuatoriana.—The 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana will shortly 
sign a contract with Isaac J. Barrera for the 
publication of his Historia. The edition will, 
if present plans are followed, be in two volumes 


of about 600 pages each, and will cover the 
period from colonial times to the present. 
L. L. B. 


Two volumes on Mezxico.—Mézxico en el 
mundo de hoy and Mézico, realizacién y 
esperanza, both published in 1952, are notable 
collections of critical essays on contemporary 
Mexican contributions to literature, philos- 
ophy, the arts, sociological and economic 
theory, and public works. The authors include 
such prominent figures as Baldomero Sanin 
Cano, Luis Alberto Sanchez, Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle, Alfonso Caso, Rodolfo Usigli, and Sa- 
muel Ramos. Both volumes are bound and 
illustrated, the first has 561 pp. and the 
second 782 pp. Priced at $8.95 and $6.80 
respectively, they are obtainable through 
Studium, Apdo. Postal 20979, México 1, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


Homenaje a Francisco Romero.—An entire 
recent issue of the Revista cubana de filosofia 
(II, 9, Julio—Diciembre 1951) is devoted to 
the life and work of this noted Argentine 
philosopher (b. 1891) upon the occasion of 
his 60th birthday. Romero has continued 
the attack on positivism begun in Argentina 
by his friend and mentor, the late Alejandro 
Korn, and is today recognized as one of 
Latin America’s greatest teachers and think- 
ers. There are studies by José Ferrater Mora, 
José A. Frénquiz and Luis Recaséns Siches, 
among others. 

R. G. M. 


A History of Mexican Music.—Robert 
Stevenson is the author of a scholarly, well- 
written survey of Mexican music from pre- 
conquest times to the present. There is also 
much interesting and colorful historical and 
artistic material included, and even related 
aspects of political history. Altogether an 
admirable book of great value in the under- 
standing of Mexican culture. New York: 
Crowell. 300 pp. Cloth $5.00. 

R. G. M. 


Pan Americanism and Democracy.—This is 
the title of a recent, interesting 53-page 
monograph by Luis Quintanilla, noted diplo- 
mat and Mexico’s Ambassador to the Organi- 
zation of American States. It is the first in a 
series of Inter-American studies to be pub- 
lished by the Boston University Press and 
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edited by the University’s Department of 
Latin American Regional Studies ($1.50). 
There is a Spanish edition published in Mexico 
by Cuadernos Americanos (5 pesos). 

R. G. M. 


Brazilian Prize—The Literature Prize of 
the Instituto Brasileiro de Educacio, Ciéncia e 
Cultura for 1951 went to Gustavo Corcio’s 
novel Licao de Abismo. 

G. M. M. 


Bulletin d'Histoire du Thédtre Portugais.— 
The second issue of the 1952 volume contained 
two excellent studies, Andrée Crabbé Rocha’s 
““L’ Auto de Santo Aleizo de Baltazar Dias,” in 
which different versions of the legend of 
Saint Alexis, “the Sir Galahad among Chris- 
tian Saints,” are compared, and A. A. Coimbra 
Martins’ “La fatalité dans la Castro de 
Ferreira,” which attacks the notion that this 
Renaissance tragedy revived the Greek 
concept of destiny. I. 8. Révah contributes 
the first part of a critical edition of Gil 
Vicente’s farce Auto de Inés Pereira. The 
complete text of the Aulo appears here. 

G. M. M. 


Centenary of Saint Francis Xavier.—The 
fourth centenary of the most famous mission- 
ary to the then Portuguese East occasioned a 
facsimile edition of Jofio de Lucena’s contem- 
porary biography of 1600, prefaced by Alvaro 
da Costa Pimpfio (Histéria da Vida do Padre 
Francisco Xavier, 2 vols. Lisbon, Agéncia 
Geral do Ultramar, 1952). The review Brotéria 
devoted a special issue to the Saint, with 
studies by D. Maurfcio, Mério Martins, and 
P. Durio. 

G. M. M. 


Contraponto.—The second number of these 
“Cadernos de critica e arte’ appeared in 
Lisbon in October, 1952. It contained con- 
tributions by Egito Gongalves, Mario Cesariny 
de Vasconcelos, Carlos Drummond de An- 
drade, Lédo Ivo, and J. P. Santana da Sil- 
veira. 

G. M. M. 


Revista de Guatemala.—This review, quies- 
cent since 1949, recently began to publish its 
Segunda Epoca. It will be interesting to 
watch its development, which now shows a 
discernibly pro-Communist trend, in line 
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with other recent events in Guatemala. 
The January-March 1952 issue, however, 
contains an article of unexceptionable politics 
and of interest to students of Argentine 
literature: “De la literatura argentina siglo 
XX” by Juan Carlos Ghiano, pp. 51-69. 

R. G. M. 


Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires.— 
The character and contents of this once out- 
standing journal, established in 1904, serve 
as a sort of index to Argentine intellectual 
history in the twentieth century. The Revista 
suspended publication between 1931 and 
1943, and was reactivated largely as a result 
of the 1943 Revolution, and since 1946 has 
become increasingly a vehicle for the “schol- 
arly” defense of the present regime, as well 
as an organ for champions of hispanidad. 
Its reputation as a learned journal is, for- 
tunately, not yet entirely lost but it is tarnish- 
ing very discernibly. 

R. G. M. 


Filosofia y letras, XXII, nims. 43-44 
(Julio—Diciembre de 1951).—Especially in- 
teresting is the latest issue of this Mexican 
journal, for it contains several notable con- 
tributions. Alfonso Reyes is the author of 
“Los historiadores alejandrinos,” and there 
are three articles on existentialism by well- 
known philosophers. In “Una polémica en 
torno al porvenir de América,” Juan Herndn- 
dez Luna has taken a famous debate of thirty 
years ago between Francisco Bulnes and An- 
tonio Caso and fashioned it into an engrossing 
dialogue between the two, in which Caso 
affirms and Bulnes denies the possibility that 
from America “saldré la ultima palabra de 
la civilizacién latina.” 

R. G. M. 


Mezico’s Film Industry.—This is the theme 
of an article, “PAU Film Festival,” in Améri- 
cas, January 1953, pp. 24-26. There is some 
interesting information about the number of 
films the country produces, their cost, differ- 
ences between the operation of the industry in 
Mexcio and in Hollywood, outstanding actors 
and actresses, and the prize-winning pictures 
of recent years. 

R. G. M. 


Francisco Manuel de Melo—tThe first 
critical edition of Melo’s difficult ‘Hospital 
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das Letras,” one of the earliest Portuguese 
essays in literary criticism, is being prepared 
by Giacinto Manuppella in Lisbon. Manup- 
pella also intends to publish the Latin and 
Portuguese poems of a Judaeo-Portuguese 
humanist of the XVIIth century, the physician 
Estévio Rodrigues de Castro, who flourished 
in Italy. He furthermore works on an Italian 
grammar for Portuguese students. 

G. M. M. 


Gazeta Literéria.—This monthly review 
has been published since 1952 in Oporto, 
Portugal, by the Associagao dos Jornalistas 
e Homens de Letras. Besides association news, 
it publishes poetry, literary criticism, and 
general articles. Among its contributors are 
Anténio Cruz, Director of the Municipal 
Library in Oporto, the critic Ad. Casais 
Monteiro, and the poet Alberto de Serpa. 

G. M. M. 


Ilse Losa.—The publication of her second 
novel, Rio sem Ponte, which deals with a 
German exile’s experiences during the World 
War (Lisbon, Publicagdes Europa-América, 
1952. 30 Escudos), provides an opportunity 
to point out this unusual case of a sensitive 
German woman who has made a place for 
herself in Portuguese literature. Ilse Losa, 
whose husband is a Portuguese architect in 
Oporto, where both make their home, has 
successfully written in several genres—the 
tale for children (Fatsca conta a sua Histéria, 
Oporto, MarAnus, 1949, the thoughtful story 
of a dog); the autobiographical novel (O 
Mundo em que vivi, Oporto, Marfnus, 1949); 
the short story (Histérias quase esquecidas, 
Oporto, Marfnus, 1950); and blank verse 
(Grades brancas, Lisbon, Centro Bibliogr4- 
fico, 1951). She frequently contributes to the 
Coimbra review V értice. 

G. M. M. 


Libraries of the University of Mexico.— 
Doctor Robert B. Downs, president of the 
American Library Association, is the author 
of “Observaciones y sugestiones sobre la 
organizacién de las bibliotecas de la Universi- 
dad de México,” in Boletin de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, Julio-Septiembre de 1952, pp. 
3-16. Under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Dr. Downs made an on-the-scene 
study of the University libraries, and in this 
interesting article he summarizes his findings 


and makes some recommendations for the 
future. He feels that with the completion of 
the facilities of the Ciudad Universitaria, 
the National University will be able to create 
one of the world’s great university-library 
systems. He also stresses the value of its 
collection of old and rare books, recommends 
that the Biblioteca Nacional be transferred to 
the University locale, urges that cataloguing 
become more effective, and makes a number 
of other significant suggestions. 

The Boletin recently began publication of 
its Segunda Epoca (1951), and is a valuable 
source of bibliographic and literary informa- 
tion for students of Mexican and Spanish 
American letters. Those interested in receiving 
it should communicate with Bibliotecario 
David N. Arce, Secretario de la Bibliotecario 
Nacional, México, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


Diogenes.—An international quarterly pub- 
lished in English, French, German, and 
Spanish editions by the International Council 
for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. 
Edited by Roger Caillois, Diogenes is also 
sponsored by UNESCO. $2.75 per year; dis- 
tributed by the Paragon Mailing Service, 
347 Adams St., Brooklyn 1, New York. 

R. G. M. 


History of Portugal—One of the literary 
events of 1952 for North Americans interested 
in Portugal was the publication of the first 
History of Portugal to be written by a North 
American scholar, Charles E. Nowell (Illus., 
259 p. New York, Van Nostrand, 1952. 
$4.50). Reviews of this “much needed lay- 
man’s history” (Mildred Adams) can be 
found in the Library Journal, Oct. 15, 1952, 
p. 1811, and The New York Times Book Re- 
view, Nov. 16, 1952. It should be interesting 
to compare Nowell’s book with Livermore’s 
rather recent History. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Literary Prizes —On November 
28, 1952, the Secretariado Nacional da In- 
formagao in Lisbon gave the Camées Prize to 
Alan Villiers for his book on Portuguese 
codfishing, The Quest of the Schooner Argus 
(New York, Scribner, 1951. $3.75. More re- 
cently Villiers published The Indian Ocean, 


London, Museum Press, 1952, 21 shillings, 
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a full history, including the Portuguese naval 
contributions). The Alexandre Herculano 
Prize went to Salvador Dias Arnaud for a 
book of history, A Batalha do Trancoso. The 
prizes of 1951 for essays, poetry, and drama 
remained undistributed. 

G. M. M. 


Namora’s Latest—In December, 1952, the 
Portuguese physician and author Fernando 
Namora published an entirely rewritten ver- 
sion of Minas de San Francisco, a novel about 
the tungsten mines, which he considers his 
best work so far (Lisbon, Editorial Inquérito, 
1952, Escudos 27.50). 

G. M. M. 


Recent Mexican publications in Philosophy. 
—A valuable series is published by the Centro 
de Estudios Filoséficos of the National Uni- 
versity which, besides numerous translations 
of foreign philosophers, contains a number of 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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works by such Mexican philosophers as the 
late Antonio Caso, Eduardo Garcia Mdynez, 
Leopoldo Zea, and Samuel Ramos, as well as 
the late Spanish exile, Joaquin Xirau. 

R. G. M. 


“Don Segundo Sombra” in English—Pen- 
guin Books has just reprinted (January 1953) 
this Argentine classic in a translation by 
Harriet de Onfs. Paper. 35 cents. 

R. G. M. 


Humanismo.—This is the title of a new 
cultural monthly magazine which appeared 
in Mexico in mid-1952. It covers literature and 
the arts, prints short stories and reviews the 
cinema and current books. Its excellent char- 
acter and the timely nature of its contents 
should make it a welcome adjunct in advanced 
Spanish classes. Subscription: $5.25 yr. 
Address: Av. Judrez No. 30, México, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespett AND Rosert H. WiuuiaMs Associate Editors* 











To THE Eprrors: 

In a passage from Palacio Valdés in Spanish 
Composition by Elizabeth A. Foster, p. 19, 
I find the following: “Al dia siguiente de tan 
graves sucesos.”” I do not remember having 
met the construction “siguiente de” in my 
reading, nor do I remember having heard it 
used in Latin America. In searching through 
the grammars which we have available and 
seeking a parallel construction, I am unable 
to find anything explaining this construction 
or justifying it. Is there any authorization for 
its use? 

C. H. W. 
Bethany, Oklahoma 


I have not been able to find any authoriza- 
tion or precedent for this use of “siguiente de” 
and believe the construction may have been 
formed by careless analogy to “después de.” 


* Please address material for this “depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, 104 /White 
Park Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert 
H. Williams, University, Austin 12, Texas. 


To THE EprTors: 

Will you kindly tell me what is the ending 
of El si de las nifias of Moratin? I am using 
selections adapted from him in An Inter- 
mediate Spanish Grammar and Composition 
by Parker and Rioseco. Does the girl marry 
the old man or does she marry his nephew? 

One other question: I found this sentence 
in Place and Rfoseco’s Contemporary Spanish 
Grammar, p. 207: “Era dia s&bado.”” Why 
isn’t “Era sAbado”’ sufficient? Will you kindly 
explain the construction when “dia s&ébado’’ 
is used? 

J. F. C. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


In El si de las nifias love triumphs; the 
girl marries the nephew; the uncle is reconciled 
to the marriage and gives the pair his blessing. 
If your students wish to read the entire play, 
you will find that it has been edited for school 
use in Brett’s anthology, Nineteenth Century 
Spanish Plays (Appleton-Century-Crofts) and 
separately, by Henry Holt and Company. 

As to your second question: Either “Era 
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sdbado” or “Era dia s&bado”’ is correct. In 
the latter expression “dia” may be construed 
as in apposition with “‘sébado.” 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Do you know of any good recordings 
(either 78 or 33 RPM) of the Golden Age 
drama? As you may know, the best of the 
French classical theater is now available on 
long-play records. Has anything comparable 
been done for the Spanish drama either in 
Spain or elsewhere? 

A. B. 
Columbia, Missouri 


As far as I know there are no available 
recordings of the Spanish drama of the 
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Golden Age. The Linguaphone Company has 
for a number of years had a series of classical 
readings in Spanish, but no complete drama. 
The latest catalogue of records made in 
Spain and Spanish America which I have at 
hand lists only musical records and some 
complete “zarzuelas.”’ 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

M.D.S., who asks in the February 1953 
Hispania about histories of Central American 
literature, will find some information on the 
subject in the introduction to Frederick Starr’s 
Central American Selections (New York: B. H. 
Sanborn, 1930). 

A. G. Duaan, Jr. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Conducted by 


Wa ter T. Puruuips, Associate Editor, and the Eprror* 





The Honorary Members of the AATSP.—With the thought that some members of the Asso- 
ciation may not be able to identify all our Honorary Members, we have assembled (with the 
help, here gratefully acknowledged, of Alfred Coester, Henry Grattan Doyle, John E. Engle- 
kirk, and Irving A. Leonard) the following biographical paragraphs. At the end of each appears, 
in parentheses, the date of election to honorary membership. 


DAmaso Atonso, 1898-. Member of the 
Real Academia Espafiola. Professor of Ro- 
mance Philology in the University of Madrid. 
Poet. Literary critic. Authority on Géngora. 
Principal works: La lengua poética de Géngora, 
La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz, Ensayos 
sobre poesta espatiola, Poesia de la Edad Media 
y poesia de tipo tradicional, Oscura noticia 
(poesias), Hijos de la tra (poesias) (1947). 

Narciso ALtonso Corrfs, 1875-. Member 
of the Real Academia Espafiola. Professor in 
the Instituto de Valladolid. Poet. Literary 
historian. Anthologist. Editor. Principal 
works: Romances populares de Castilla, Articu- 
los histérico-literarios, Sumandos biogrdficos, 
Espronceda, Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras (1926). 

GermAn Anctniecas, 1900-. Professor of 
Spanish in Columbia University. Former 
Editor of El Tiempo of Bogoté, former Colom- 
bian Minister of Education. Sociologist. 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 





Historian. Essayist. Principal works: Jiménez 
de Quesada, Diario de un peatin, América, 
tiera firme, Los comuneros, The Green Conti- 
nent, Este pueblo de América, Biografia del 
Caribe (1945). 

Wituiam C. Arxrnson, 1902-. Professor 
of Spanish in the University of Glasgow. 
Literary critic. Former Secretary, Modern 
Humanities Research Assn. Co-editor of the 
Bulletin of Spanish Studies. Author of Spain: 
A Brief History. Translator of The Lusiads 
of Camoens (1950). 

Caries V. Ausrun. Professor of Spanish 
at the Sorbonne. Member of the Comité 
Directeur of the Bulletin hispanique. Author 
of L’ Amérique Centrale. Editor of Le chanson- 
nier Espagnol d’Herberay des Essarts (1950). 

Manvet Banperra, 1886-. Professor of 
Spanish American Literature in the Universi- 
dad do Brasil. Member of the Academia 
Brasileira de Letras. Winner of the national 
literary prize in 1946. Poet. Principal works: 
Poesias completas, Obras primas da lirica 
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brasileira, Poemas traduzidos, Apresentacaéo 
do poesia brasileira. Editor of Antologia dos 
poetas da fase parnasiana (1951). 

Marcet Batartuon, 1895-. Professor of 
Spanish in the Collége de France. President 
of the Comité Directeur of the Bulletin 
hispanique. Literary historian. Authority on 
Erasmus. Principal works: Erasme et l’Es- 
pagne, Le roman picaresque (1947). 

Jutio Casares, 1877-. Secretary of the 
Real Academia Espafiola. Lexicographer. 
Literary critic. Principal works: Critica pro- 
fana, Cosas del lenguaje, Critica efimera, 
Diccionario inglés-espafiol y espafiol-inglés, 
Diccionario ideolégico de la lengua espafiola 
(1952). 

Atronso Caso y ANDRADE, 1896-. Pro- 
fessor of the faculties of law and philosophy, 
Universidad Nacional de México. Director, 
Escuela Nacional Preparatoria. Chief of the 
Department of Archeology, Museo Nacional. 
Director of the explorations in Monte Alb4n, 
Oaxaca. Editor of the Revista Mexicana de 
Estudios Histéricos (1945). 

Américo Castro, 1885-. Professor of 
Spanish Literature in Princeton University. 
Critic. Literary historian. Philologist. Princi- 
pal works: Santa Teresa y otros ensayos, El 
pensamiento de Cervantes, Vida de Lope de 
Vega (with H. A. Rennert), The Meaning of 
Spanish Civilization, Lo hispdnico y el Eras- 
mismo, Espafia en la historia: cristianos, moros 
y judios (1928). 

OsvaLpo Crispo Acosta, 1884-. Lawyer. 
Critic. Teacher of literature in the secondary 
school attached to the University of Monte- 
video. Principal works: Motivos de critica 
hispanoamericana, Carlos Reyles, Lecturas 
literarias y ejercicios de castellano, Rubén 
Dario y José Enrique Rodé, Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer (1932). 

José Marfa Cuacén y Catvo, 1893-. 
Literary critic. Historian. Essayist. Dean of 
the Facultad de Letras, Universidad Catélica, 
Havana. Former director, Division of Cul- 
ture, Ministerio de Educacién. Founder of the 
Revista Cubana. Principal works: Nueva vida 
de Heredia, Ensayos de literatura cubana, 
Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, Origenes de la 
poesia en Cuba, Romances tradicionales de 
Cuba, Estudios heredianos (1945). 

FIDELINO DE Ficuerrepo, 1888-. Professor 
at the University of SAo Paulo. Former direc- 
tor of the Biblioteca Nacional, Lisbon. Editor 
of the Revista da Histéria, Lisbon. Principal 
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works: Espanha: Uma filosofia da sua histéria 
e da sua literatura, Histéria de critica literaria 
em Portugal, Estudos de literatura, Histéria de 
literatura classica, O thema do Quixote na 
literatura protuguesa de seculos XVIII-XIX, 
As duas Espanhas, Literatura portuguesa, Torre 
de Babel (1952). 

Francisco Garcfa CaLpERON, 1883-. 
Peruvian Minister to France since 1930. 
Scholar. Sociologist. Principal works: Le 
Pérou contemporaine, Hombres e ideas de 
nuestro tiempo, Profesores de idealismo, Les 
démocraties latines de l’Amérique, Menéndez 
Pidal y la cultura espafiola, La creacién de un 
continente, El Panamericanismo, Testimonios 
y comentarios (1934). 

Joaquin Garcia Monee, 1881-. Former 
director of the Biblioteca Nacional de Costa 
Rica. Former Minister of Education. Publisher 
and editor of the Repertorio Americano, one 
of the most famous literary reviews in Latin 
America, since 1919 (1945). 

Samvuet Gir y Gaya, 1892-. Professor of 
Literature in the Instituto-Escuela de Madrid. 
Linguist. Grammarian. Lexicographer. Lit- 
erary historian. Principal works: Curso superior 
de sintaris espafiola, Tesoro lexicogrdfico, 
critical editions of Aleman, Espinel, Moncado, 
Diego de San Pedro (1952). 

Prepro Grases, 1909-. Spanish scholar. 
Professor at the Universidad Central and 
the Instituto Pedagégico Nacional, Caracas. 
Etymologist. Editor. Bibliographer. Authority 
on Andrés Bello. Editor of the definitive edi- 
tion of the works of Bello, now in preparation. 
Principal works: Antologia de Andrés Bello, 
Doce estudios sobre Andrés Bello, Andrés Bello: 
el primer humanista de América (1951). 

Junio Jiménez Ruepa, 1896-. Lawyer. 
Teacher. Dramatist. Historian. Director lite- 
rario of the Revista Iberoamericana. Member 
of the Academia Mexicana de la Lengua. 
Principal works: Historia de la literatura 
mexicana, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y su tiempo, 
Antologia de la prosa en Mézico, Letras mezxi- 
canas del siglo XIX, Herejias y supersticiones 
en la Nueva Espafia (1945). 

Juan Bautista pvDE LAVALLE, 1887-. 
Lawyer. Author. Diplomat. Professor of law, 
Universidad de San Marcos, Lima. Member 


of the Peruvian Supreme Court. Peruvian 
Minister to the United States (1945). 
SaLvaDoR DE Mapariaca, 1886-. Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Spanish Literature in 
Oxford University. Former Spanish Repre- 
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sentative to the League of Nations. Former 
Spanish Ambassador to the U. 8. Poet. Novel- 
ist. Dramatist. Essayist. Interpreter of the 
Spanish mind and temperament to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Principal works: Guia 
del lector del Quijote, Ingleses, franceses, es- 
patoles, Espafia, ensayo de historia contempo- 
rdnea, On Hamlet, Vida del muy magnifico 
seftor don Cristébal Colén, Hernan Cortés, The 
Genius of Spain, Shelley and Calderén, El 
Hamlet de Shakespeare, edicién bilingtie, ensayo 
de interpretacién, Bolivar, Bosquejo de Europa 
(1931). 

RamOn MengéNDEz PipaL, 1869-. Director 
of the Real Academia Espafiola. Member of 
the Academia de la Historia. Founder of the 
Revista de Filologia Espaftola. Professor Emeri- 
tus of Romance Philology in the Universidad 
de Madrid. Philologist. Literary historian. 
Principal works: Gramdtica histérica espafiola, 
Cantar de Mio Cid: texto, gramdtica y voca- 
bulario, L’Epopée castillane 4 travers la littéra- 
ture espagnole, El romancero — Poesia 
juglaresca y juglares, Origenes del espafiol, 
La Espafia del Cid (1918). 

Francisco MonrserpgE, 1894-. Professor 
of Literature and Chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Universidad Nacional de México. 
Director of the Library of the Museo Nacional. 
Director Técnico of the Revista Iberoameri- 
cana. Critic. Cuentista. Principal works: 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, Bibliografia del 
teatro en México, Cuentos mexicanos, Galeria 
de espejos, Algunos novelistas mexicanos, Anto- 
logia de poetas y prosistas hispanoamericanos 
modernos (1949). 

TomAs Navarro, 1884-. Member of the 
Real Academia Espajiola. Professor of Spanish 
in Columbia University. Authority on Spanish 
phonetics and linguistic geography. Principal 
works: Manual de pronunciacién 
Manual de entonacién espafiola, Estudios de 
fonologia espafiola (1926). 

Ernesto NeEtson, 1873-. President of the 
Instituto Cultural Argentino Norteameri- 
cano. Former inspector general of secondary 
and normal education in Argentina. Author 
of many books and articles on education 
(1918). 

RopotFo Oroz, 1895-. Head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages in the Uni- 
versidad de Chile. Author of a Spanish-English 
dictionary and of articles and books on the 
teaching of Latin (1947). 

FERNANDO Ortiz, 1881-. Cuban essayist, 


scholar, polygraph. Editor of the Revista 
Bimestre Cubana, Archivos del Folklore Cubano, 
Estudios Afrocubanos, Surco, and Ultra. 
General editor of the series ‘““Coleccién cubana 
de libros inéditos y raros,” “‘Coleccién de libros 
cubanos,” and “Estudios cubanos.’”’ Former 
president of the Sociedad Econémica de 
Amigos del Pafs and the Academia Nacional 
de la Historia. Former vice president of the 
Academia Cubana de la Lengua. Principal 
works: Los negros brujos, Glosario de afrone- 
grismos, Contrapunteo cubano del tabaco y el 
azticar, Los negros esclavos (1945). 

CAMILLE PrroutiteT, 1876-. Critic and 
literary historian. Former editor of the Revue 
des langues vivantes. Principal works: V. 
Blasco Ibdfiez: sus novelas y la novela de su vida, 
Hispania, o sea Introduccién al conocimiento 
practico de Espafia, su lengua, su historia, su 
literatura y su vida toda, Gloses, Morceaux 
choisis de prosateurs et de pottes espagnols. 
Numerous articles in the Bulletin Hispanique 
and the Revista de Filologia Espafiola (1928). 

Atronso Reyss, 1889-. President of the 
Board of Governors of the Colegio de México. 
Former Mexican Ambassador to Argentina, 
France, Spain, Brazil. Poet. Critic. Classical 
scholar. Humanist. Principal works: Visién de 
Anéhuac, Ifigenia cruel, La critica en la edad 
ateniense, El deslinde: prolegémenos a la teorta 
literaria, Cuestiones gongorinas, Simpatias y 
diferencias, La experiencia literaria, Capitulos 
de literatura espafiola (1928). 

BLANCA DE Los Rfos, 1862-. Poet, novelist, 
critic. Authority on Tirso de Molina. Principal 
works: Estudio biogrdfico y critico de Tirso de 
Molina, Las mujeres de Tirso, Del Siglo de 
Oro, De la mistica y de la novela contempordnea 
(1931). 

Ricarpo Rosas, 1882-. Argentine poet, 
critic, dramatist, historian. Former Professor 
of National Literature and Rector of the 
Universidad de Buenos Aires. Principal works: 
Poestas, La literatura argentina, Eurindia, 
Archipiélago, Ollantay, Elelin, El santo de la 
espada (San Martin), El profeta de la pampa 
(Sarmiento) (1918). 

Manvet Romero vE TERREROS, 1880-. 
Professor of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters, Universidad Nacional de México. 
Critic and historian. Author of works on 
Mexican colonial history and Mexican art 
(1945). 

Luis Atperto SAncuez, 1900-. Peruvian 
critic and literary historian, a political exile 
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now teaching at the University of Puerto 
Rico. Principal works: La literatura peruana, 
América, novela sin novelistas, Panorama de la 
literatura actual, Vida y pasién de la cultura 
en América, Nueva historia de la literatura 
americana, Indice de la poesia peruana con- 
tempordnea (1942). 

ANGEL VALBUENA Prat, 1900-. Professor 
in the Universities of Barcelona and Murcia. 
Critic and literary historian. Authority on the 
comedia of the Siglo de Oro. Principal works: 
Literatura dramdtica espafiola, La poesia 
espaftola contempordnea, La vida espafola en 
la Edad de Oro, La novela picaresca espafiola, 
Historia de la literatura espafiola (1949). 

RaFragt Heiioporo VaALiz, 1891-. Hon- 
duran Ambassador to the United States. 
Poet, historian, bibliographer. Editor of 
Excelsior, México. Principal works: Anfora 
sedienta, Tierras de pan llevar, Unisono amor, 
Bibliografia maya, Indice de la poesia centro- 
americana, Bibliografia del periodismo en la 
América espafiola (1945). 

Jos& VasconceLos, 1882-. Former Presi- 
dent of the Universidad Nacional de México, 
former Ministro de Instruccién Publica, Di- 
rector of the Biblioteca Nacional. Principal 
works: Divagaciones literarias, La raza césmica, 
Etica, Estética, Indologia, Historia del pensa- 
miento filoséfico, Ulises criollo (1928). 


Biblioteca Popular Latinoamericana.—A 
series of booklets published by the Latin 
American Fundamental Education Press of the 
Pan American Union for use in adult education 
in Spanish America should have high interest 
for teachers of Spanish in this country and 
possibilities for classroom use. The booklets 
are written in very simple Spanish, printed 
in large type, profusely and admirably illus- 
trated: there is a drawing on each left-hand 
page to illustrate the text on the facing page. 
The texts have been prepared by Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez and Guillermo Nannetti, the 
Editor and Director of the series. The selec- 
tion of vocabulary according to frequency 
range is the work of Seth Spaulding. Every 
detail of each booklet has been admirably 
prepared, and the booklets are beautiful, 
functional, and extraordinarily interesting. 
A new title is to be published each month, 
and the following titles are now available: 
Vamos a Leer, Abraham Lincoln*, José de 
San Martin, La Viruela*, Cuidado con la 
Leche, Agua Pura*, La Tuberculosis*, De- 
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fiende tu Suelo*, Bueno y Barato, Crédito 
Agricola, La Casa Rural*, Quetzalcoatl. The 
booklets may be bought at cost, 15 cents each. 
For the titles starred, teaching charts are 
available at 25 cents each. Sample copies will 
be sent to teachers, and we urge that they in- 
vestigate the possibility of using some of the 
booklets, which are quite short (6 to 35 pp.), 
with beginning classes in elementary or 
secondary-school classes. Order them from 
the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


“The Study of Foreign Languages Today.”’— 
The large demand for this booklet has neces- 
sitated a second printing. Individual copies 
may be obtained free, and quantities at 15 
cents a copy, from the Department of Spanish, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


The Foreign-Language Teachers’ Conference 
of Northern California.—William Silver, treas- 
urer pro tem, reports that three-fourths of 
those present at the meeting are now paid-up 
members. The Organizing Committee will 
be assisted in the future by those who kindly 
offered their help at the meeting of October 
11. At a spirited discussion meeting held in 
the afternoon, the following points were made: 
1. The local AATs have a specific function 
with regard to their specific languages. 2. An 
organization of all the language teachers 
would represent the entire profession and 
study common problems. 3. Although such 
a body would have no authority, it could exert 
more effective influence than small groups. 
4. National organizations, such as the MLA, 
are not likely to touch local problems, such 
as those of one state. 5. The improvement of 
teaching should be an integral part of the 
program of the Association. 6. What is at 
stake is the future of a liberal education in 
the U. S. A. 7. We must present a united 
front, all language teachers working together. 

At the close of the discussion, it was unani- 
mously voted to form a united organization 
of foreign-language teachers to promote the 
interests of all languages, while preserving the 
autonomy of each group. 


General Education in School and College.— 
Under this title, an interesting volume was 
published by members of the faculties of 
six institutions, Andover, Exeter, and 


Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale 
(142 pages, Harvard University Press, $2.00). 
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With a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, a Ford Foundation 
agency, a committee had studied the academic 
records of the schools’ alumni who were 1951 
graduates of the participating colleges—344 
in all. Fifty-eight students expressed their 
ideas on their educational shortcomings. The 
most obvious failings were a waste of time, 
particularly in duplication of school and college 
courses in English, history, and the sciences, 
and a waste in language study because no 
language was studied long enough to be mas- 
tered. The committee felt that every student 
should have had at least one well-learned 
foreign language, a real ability to read and 
write English, and a knowledge of the Bible. 


International Student Exchanges.—The Uni- 
versity of Havana again offers five tuition 
scholarships for summer study to U. 8S. citizens 
with a bachelor’s degree (by June, 1953) and 
a working knowledge of Spanish. Application 
blanks and complete information may be 
obtained through the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Oficina de Intercambio Estudiantil in 
Mexico will arrange to have U. S. students 
board and room with Mexican families if the 
families of the U. 8. students accept Mexican 
students as boarders on a reciprocal basis. 
The home of each U. S. student must be in a 
community where there is a recognized educa- 
tional institution. Application must be ac- 
companied by a letter from the parents of 
the candidate, stating their willingness to 
reciprocate, and by photographs of the ap- 
plicant and his home. Full details about the 
candidate, his educational background and 
economic status, and the number and ages of 
other children in the family will help to ensure 
an exchange satisfactory to both families. 
Applications may be made through the Pan 
American Union or directly to the head of the 
exchange plan, Professor Gabino A. Palma, 
Monterrey 381, Colonia Roma Sur, México, 
D. F. 


American Council on Education—At a 
meeting in January of the ACE section on 
“Preparing for World Responsibilities,” it 
was pointed out that there is a serious problem 
presented by the need for recruiting and train- 
ing people competent to serve overseas, thou- 
sands of whom will be needed annually. The 
government should enlist the cooperation of 


college administrators in recruiting staff 
members for this type of service. Such people 
must be trained to understand and adjust 
themselves to foreign cultures, and they must 
have a command of the language of the 
country. 


Modern Language Association of Great 
Britain.—The Association, which celebrated 
its Diamond Jubilee December 22, 1952, was 
founded in 1892 by W. S. Macgowan. One 
of its first steps was the publication of the 
Modern Language Quarterly, of which the 
late Sir Frank Heath was the first editor. 
Pedagogical in origin, the Association has 
always had as its chief interest the study and 
teaching of modern languages. It has worked 
through its journal, now called Modern 
Languages, through sub-committee reports, 
through meetings of local branches, and 
through its share in the Annual Conference 
of Educational Associations, to further the 
cause of modern-language teaching. 


Round Table on Teaching Problems in the 
Field of Latin American Studies.—A second 
Round Table (the first took place in Washing- 
ton in April 1952) was held at Columbia 
University in November, under the auspices 
of the School of General Studies of Columbia 
and the Department of Cultural Affairs of 
the Pan American Union. There were four 
committee discussions: Commerce and In- 
dustry, History, Language and Literature, 
Social Sciences. Copies of the full report may 
be obtained from the Pan American Union. 


Spanish on TV.—Two programs may be 
of interest to Spanish teachers and their 
students: On Station WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, 
Professor Joseph Raymond of the Ogontz 
Division of Pennsylvania State College is 
giving a series of Wednesday programs, 
“Spanish is Fun.” On the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News Station, WBEN-TV, Pro- 
fessor Manuel Guerra of State Teachers 
College is moderator of a series of Spanish 
lessons Thursday afternoons at 5:00. 


Acerca del espafiol en las naciones unidas.— 
Discurso del representante de Israel, Moshé 
A. Tov, pronunciado el 7 de noviembre de 
1952 ante el Comité Presupuestario (Quinto 
Comité) de las Naciones Unidas. Los p4rrafos 
puramente técnicos de la disertacién han 
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sido omitidos. (Reproducido de la revista 
Israel y América Latina). 

Es para mi delegacién de una satisfaccién 
muy {intima intervenir en defensa de la inclu- 
sién del idioma espafiol como una de las 
lenguas de trabajo en el Consejo Econémico 
y Social. Permitame, sefior Presidente—y 
usted, que cultiva con placer tan hermosa 
lengua, comprendera el alcance de mi ruego— 
que me tome unos minutos para hacer la 
historia de esta intimidad, que aunque es 
ajena a las razones intrinsecas que ameritan 
la inclusién, tiene sin embargo para nosotros 
los israelfes la solidez de un argumento légico 
que explica, més que nuestro voto—que ya 
anunciamos ha de ser afirmativo—nuestra 
intervencién. 

Existe para mf, en lo personal, el orgullo 
de poder dirigirme a los sefiores delegados en 
un idioma que me es familiar y querido. Y 
en lo colectivo, el privilegio de hablar una 
lengua que es consustancial con parte de la 
historia fecunda del pueblo judio. Esta es la 
raz6n por la cual nosotros no podemos cefiirnos 
a la objetividad del tema sin desbordarnos 
por los linderos de lo subjetivo. Aunque, a la 
postre, como siempre, nuestra conducta se 
enfocaré desde el dngulo del mejor interés 
de las Naciones Unidas. 

Podriamos referirnos a los Artfculos 55 y 
62 de la Carta, en relacién al Consejo Eco- 
némico y Social. Esto seria lo objetivo, y 
otros delegados, en pasadas reuniones, lo han 
hecho con toda efectividad. Pero prefiero 
expresar mi solidaridad con los proponentes, 
recordando que mi pueblo, buena y principal 
parte de mi pueblo, estaba alli, en la cuna 
del idioma, mucho antes que el idioma na- 
ciera; que lleg6 a Espafia con los primeros 
pobladores fenicios y cartagineses, y que 
sefardt quiere decir en idioma hebreo “es- 
pafiol,” y Safarad, “Espafia.” Los judfos 
comenzaron a escribir el espafiol cuando el 
idioma no estaba atin de moda, y cuando escri- 
birlo era todavia poco comin. Cecil Roth, el 
gran historiador, recuerda, a este respecto, 
que el espafiol debe mucho, en su forma mo- 
derna, a los traductores judios que trabajaban 
en la corte de Alfonso el Sabio. 

Cuando los sefardies abandonaron Espafia, 
se llevaron con ellos ese tesoro del idioma que 
nunca habrian de abandonar. Se lo llevaron 
al Oriente Medio y a la Europa Central, se 
lo llevaron a Londres y Amsterdam, y lo 
trajeron consigo, para presenciar el fenémeno 
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de su desarrollo, a este continente. La sede 
de la literatura sefardi, es decir, judeo- 
espafiola, estuvo en Ferrara, en la Italia 
Septentrional, donde a comienzos del Siglo 
XVI se establecié la primera imprenta de 
libros. Alli se imprimié en 1552 el primer 
diccionario judfo en espafiol, y al afio siguiente 
las dos primeras versiones de las Escrituras, 
una de ellas para uso de los cristianos. Mads 
tarde, los centros de cultura sefardi se exten- 
dieron por otros lugares, siendo famosos los 
de Venecia, Amsterdam, Londres y Liorna, 
y posteriormente, los de Salénica, Belgrado, 
Constantinopla, Esmirna y Viena. 

En los monumentos de la literatura es- 
pafiola, tienen su lugar poetas como Yehuda 
ha-Levi, Ibn Gabirol, el rabi Shem Tov, 
Abraham Ibn Ezra y José Alfonso de Baena, 
cuyo nombre ha quedado perennemente 
inmortalizado con su “Cancionero” en los 
textos de literatura espafiola de todos los 
tiempos. Y no podemos menos de sentirnos 
orgullosos al pronunciar el nombre de Ger- 
nando de Rojas, el clésico inmortal del gran 
idioma. 

Resulta curioso recordar, como ejemplo 
histérico, que parece o quiere olvidarse, que 
en aquella época remota en que se forjaba el 
molde del idioma espafiol, judfos y drabes 
trabajaban juntos, dedicados a la creacién 
y expansién de una cultura que alcanzé su 
més grandioso esplendor sobre el mismo suelo 
y bajo el mismo cielo. Es ésta una afioranza 
que en nosotros se convierte en fe, con la 
esperanza de que algtin dia los dos pueblos 
vuelvan a encontrarse juntos en la tarea de 
procurar que nuestra comin parcela geo- 
grafica, all4 en el Oriente Medio, sea un labo- 
ratorio de progreso, de bienestar y de armonfa. 
Y es, desde luego, agradable y sugestivo adver- 
tir la coincidencia de sentimientos que pre- 
valece hoy en este comité entre las delega- 
ciones de los pafses drabes e Israel al apoyar 
undnimemente la iniciativa que venimos 
discutiendo. 

El amor y la identificacién de los sefardfes 
para con la Espafia de aquella época han 
venido expresdndose en los tltimos cuatro 
siglos. Es el idioma de su intimidad y de su 
folklore, transmitido de padres a hijos, en 
todas las circunstancias y en todos los climas, 
encuéntrense en Jerusalén, en Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Quito, en Salénica o en Man- 
hattan. Algunos han encontrado el recipiente 
del idioma renovado y juvenil en el continente 
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americano, dando a la literatura hispano- 
americana obras que ya son cldsicas. Tal es 
el ejemplo de Jorge Isaacs en Colombia, en 
el siglo pasado. Y tal es el ejemplo de aquel 
inmigrante judfo no sefardita, que llegé nifio 
a Buenos Aires para convertirse en un maestro 
del idioma. Me refiero al insigne escritor 
argentino, don Alberto Gerchunoff, cuya 
temprana desaparicién todos hemos deplorado, 
si bien pervive en nosotros el fresco recuerdo 
de su brillante personalidad, Premio Nacional 
de Literatura en la Argentina y editorialista 
del periddico “La Nacién,” cuyos suplementos 
literarios fueron famosos en todo el mundo 
hispdnico. 

En 1935, la Reptblica Espafiola, con un 
gran sentido de reparacién histérica, quiso 
restituir a su solidez los vinculos directos que 
unfan a las comunidades sefardfes, dispersas 
por el mundo, con la cuna comin idiomftica 
de los demds pueblos de Espafia. Con fiestas 
de un esplendor intelectual inusitado, los 
espafioles y sus hermanos de lengua, los 
sefardies, rindieron homenaje a la memoria 
de Maiménides en el octavo centenario de 
su nacimiento. 

Y en este continente, crisol de razas, donde 
ninguna falta pero ninguna sobra, también 
le ha correspondido a mi pueblo hacer su 
aportacién modesta pero definitiva. En la 
gigantesca redoma hierven los elementos que 
estén creando un nuevo y fecundo tipo 
humano, que hacen a este continente celoso 
de su independencia y avaro de su libertad. 

A veces se habla del continente en términos 
geolégicos, de fauna y flora. Alguien dijo, 
glorificando la magnificencia de América: 
“Oh, América, jcudél no ser4 tu grandeza, si 
la infinidad aplastante de los Andes, que por 
su sola inmensidad parece el eje mismo de la 
Tierra, es apenas un accidente de tu cuerpo!” 
Pero la verdadera grandeza de un pais no la 
da la geografia sino la magnitud de sus institu- 
ciones y la profundidad de sus conceptos 
éticos. 

El principio de libertad, en estos pueblos 
del continente, era algo inmanente, como un 
pulmén que se extendfa por toda la geografia 
politica de las colonias. Ningdin pais de 
América se sintié verdaderamente libre mien- 
tras hubo hermano con el pie encadenado. 
Y fué el idioma, precisamente, lo que dié a 
estos pafses el alimento que los hacia soste- 
nerse. En ese idioma padecieron, en ese idioma 
sofiaron y en ese idioma se libertaron. En ese 


idioma conjugaron esos pueblos un nuevo 
sentido de fraternidad humana. Postulado 
esencial sobre cuyos cimientos se irguié la 
nueva nacionalidad. Y formaron aquf, en el 
seno de las Naciones Unidas, exactamente 
la tercera parte de la comunidad de naciones. 
La importancia del idioma, en el aspecto 
practico, resulta en esta cifra de 18 pafses, 
18 unidades polfticas, que en su conjunto son 
tan diversas, pero que tienen de comin un 
solo idioma, que emplean en funcién de senti- 
mientos pacificos y al empuje de intenciones 
pacificadoras. Y podriamos decir, sin desmedro 
para nadie, que m4s que ningtin otro idioma, 
el espafiol aleanza y beneficia a no menor 
nimero de pueblos que cualquiera de los 
otros idiomas considerados oficiales. 

De los 2.500 idiomas y dialectos que se 
hablan en el mundo, el espafiol esté conside- 
rado el cuarto en importancia numérica de 
las personas que lo hablan, aventajdndolo 
en nimero solamente el chino, el inglés y el 
ruso. Pero ninguno de estos idiomas, repito, 
es usado por tanta variedad de paises como 
lo es el espafiol. A la cifra total de 133.469.000 
personas que hablan espafiol, he de afiadir 
yo cerca de un millén de judfos sefardies, para 
los cuales el castellano es idioma familiar. 
Pero aparte de las razones de tipo sentimental, 
que yo mismo considero marginales, y aun 
en el caso de que esas razones no existieran, 
nuestra actitud de apoyo a la propuesta seria 
idéntica, por considerar la inclusién del idioma 
espafiol como una de las lenguas de trabajo en 
el Consejo Econémico y Social y en sus comi- 
siones orgdnicas una necesidad de tipo practico, 
cuyos beneficios alcanzaraén a todos por igual. 

Estoy en condiciones de mediar y apreciar 
la aportacién fundamental de los pafses latino- 
americanos al progreso y desarrollo de las 
Naciones Unidas, paises que a la vez que repre- 
sentan una reserva moral y econémica para 
el mundo, aportan su fe en la paz y evolucién 
de los pueblos. Los esfuerzos que realizan sus 
respectivos gobiernos, en el terreno econémico 
y social, en funcién de Naciones Unidas, son 
cada dia mds evidentes. 

Aprovecho esta circunstancia, en mi calidad 
de viajero familiarizado con los distintos 
paises del sur, para dar fe de esos esfuerzos 
y de la esperanza que han colocado en las 
Naciones Unidas en su lucha por elevar el 
nivel de vida de las clases humildes. De ahi 
que comprendamos que el afan de los paises 
de América Latina de incorporar el espafiol 
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como lengua de trabajo del Consejo Econémico 
y Social y sus comisiones orgdnicas no esté 
movido por otra razén que la de tornar mds 
eficaces estas labores, manejando los proble- 
mas en un idioma familiar, y familiarizando 
también a estos pueblos con los problemas y 
esfuerzos de las Naciones Unidas. 

A aquellos que seguimos dia a dia el trabajo 
que se cumple en nuestra organizacién, nos 
resulta facil advertir cémo ha aumentado el 
aporte y contribucién de las delegaciones 
latinoamericanas desde que el espafiol se 
convirtié en idioma de trabajo de la Asamblea 
General. El uso directo del idioma propio en 
sus labores ha suavizado la rigidez que inter- 
ponfa el esfuerzo de adaptacién de ideas, que 
podrian ser comunes pero estaban expresadas 
en idiomas ajenos. Y, al mismo tiempo, las 
relaciones entre los representantes latino- 
americanos y sus propios gobiernos han au- 
mentado considerablemente, desde que los 
primeros estén sin duda en condiciones de 
apreciar mejor, en la redaccién de sus informes 
a los segundos, los materiales que les son 
titiles. De igual suerte, las Naciones Unidas 
han podido, a su vez, percibir mejor el esfuerzo 
constructivo que vienen realizando los pafses 
de la América Latina. Y es precisamente en 
el Consejo Econémico y Social donde los 
latinoamericanos tienen un especial interés, 
un interés apasionante como puede deducirse 
de los debates celebrados hasta ahora. 

Sefior Presidente: A juicio de mi delega- 
cién, lo que se pretende, con la adopcién del 
idioma espafiol, no es la inclusién de un lujo 
sino la adquisicién de una productiva herra- 
mienta de trabajo. Asi lo han comprendido 
paises donde el idioma espafiol se considera 
de importancia capital. Puedo enumerar, sin 
mencionarlos todos, algunos paises cuyas 
estaciones de radio tienen programas regulares 
en lengua espafiola. Los Estados Unidos, 
Inglaterra, la Unién Soviética, el Canad4, 
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Francia, Turqufa y Yugoslavia estén entre 
esos paises. 

Al repasar las deliberaciones que sobre este 
tan importante tépico tuvieron lugar en las 
iltimas sesiones del Consejo Econémico y 
Social, hemos advertido con satisfaccién que 
varias delegaciones, entre ellas las de Francia, 
Estados Unidos, Polonia, Egipto y la Unién 
Soviética, hubieran rendido alto y merecido 
tributo al idioma espafiol y a la cultura de los 
pafses de habla hispana. Nos han impresionado 
especialmente las palabras del representante 
de la Unién Soviética, quien, al expresar su 
admiracién por el idioma espafiol, sefialé que 
es incalculable el ntimero de estudiantes de 
esa lengua que existen en su pais. Es igual- 
mente interesante anotar que el espafiol 
ocupa actualmente el primer lugar entre los 
idiomas extranjeros que se estudian en los 
Estados Unidos de América. Va sin decir que 
nos asociamos asimismo a los conceptuosos 
y convincentes argumentos esgrimidos en 
tales circunstancias por las honorables delega- 
ciones de Argentina, Uruguay, Cuba y México, 
y los que hoy presentaran los distinguidos 
delegados del Peri, Cuba y Colombia. 

En mi pais, después del idioma oficial, el 
hebreo, el espafiol es una de las lenguas mds 
utilizadas. En ella se editan varios semanarios, 
y la Radio Nacional ‘Kol Israel” tiene un 
programa diario en espajiol. 

Por otra parte, la conviccién que nos anima 
de la utilidad de esta adopcién justifica amplia- 
mente, a juicio de mi delegacién, la aceptacién 
de esta partida en el presupuesto general de 
las Naciones Unidas. 

De esta manera, sefior Presidente, estima 
mi delegacién que, lejos de empobrecer el 
presupuesto de nuestra organizacién con la 
adopcién del espafiol como lengua de trabajo, 
habremos de enriquecer el fruto de nuestra 
faena comin en favor de la paz y del progreso 
econémico, social y cultural de todos los 
pueblos de la tierra. 
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Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor of Hispania at least two months 
before publication date, your report for the 
August issue must reach the Chapter Adviser 
by May 15. Reports that arrive after the dead- 
line will appear in the following issue. No 
reports are ever discarded. A card will be sent 
immediately by the Adviser to acknowledge 
receipt of every report. All Chapters should 
be certain that their members are paid-up 
members of AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are urgently requested 
to notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
new officers have been elected. It is a very difficult 
task to compile correctly the “Roster of Chapter 
Presidents and Treasurers’ (which appears 
on p. iv of this issue of Hispania). 

The roster now lists 43 Chapters, and all 
of them are active Chapters. We have one 
Canadian Chapter, a most progressive one. 


The Annual Chapter Breakfast of 1952 
was held in Boston, on December 30, in the 
State Suite of the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. The 
Secretary of this meeting was Dr. Chalmers 
Herman, East Central Oklahoma State Col- 
lege, Ada, whose report follows: 

Thirty-four Chapters were represented, 
either by delegates or letters and telegrams. 
More than sixty members of AATSP attended 
the Breakfast. 

First, a card from Miss Mary Eleanor 
Peters, of San Mateo, California, was read 
and heartily applauded. Miss Peters is one 
of the former Chapter Advisers and everyone 
recalls the famous Breakfast in Albuquerque 
in 1940. A telegram containing greetings from 
Dr. Frederick H. Dedmond of the BALTI- 
MORE Chapter was also read. 

First of those reporting in person was Dr. 
Lydia Holm of the CENTRAL OHIO Chap- 
ter, who said that her group was holding three 
meetings annually and that the average at- 
tendance was forty. This large number was 
due at least in part to the effort of the Chapter 





* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. She should be notified at 
once of any changes in names or addresses of 
chapter officers. 


to make the meetings of interest to college 
and high-school teachers alike. Mrs. Betsy S. 
Gold brought greetings from the CHICAGO 
Chapter, which had been host to the 1951 
meeting and which will again be host in 1953. 
The DELAWARE Chapter, which is one of 
the newest of the chapters, had Dr. E. D. 
Turner, Jr. as its official delegate. Dr. Turner 
startled the meeting with his remarkable 
declaration that the DELAWARE Chapter 
has a membership which exceeds the number 
of Spanish teachers in that state. Most of the 
twenty members are high school teachers. 
Dr. Turner reported that a prize of $100 is 
to be awarded in a state-wide Spanish contest 
this year. Mrs. Katherine O’Connor of the 
DENVER Chapter told of the monthly meet- 
ings held in Denver. Two of the best attended 
gatherings are the luncheon meeting held in 
the Fall and the dinner meeting held in the 
Spring. Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield, formerly of 
the FLORIDA Chapter, addressed the delega- 
tion briefly ensartando refranes like a veritable 
Sancho Panza. Dr. William F. Smith was the 
official delegate of the GALVEZ (New 
Orleans) Chapter. He read a letter from 
Sister Mary Augusta, the Chapter secretary, 
reporting the interest of the Chapter in the 
introduction of Spanish in the grammar 
schools. HUDSON VALLEY (N. Y.) indi- 
cated through its representative, Dr. Pedro 
Godinez, that it is holding regular monthly 
meetings and is increasing its efforts to build 
up the Chapter. Dr. Richard Beym said that 
the ILLINOIS Chapter is cooperating in the 
national program by urging all high-school 
teachers in the state to join AATSP. The 
Chapter is making its programs especially 
attractive to high-school teachers. Dr. Harvey 
Johnson and Dr. Laurel Turk both spoke for 
the INDIANA Chapter. Dr. Johnson re- 
ported that there was an attendance of be- 
tween sixty and sixty-five teachers at the 
Chapter’s Fall meeting and that public-school 
teachers are showing great interest in the 
program. Dr. Turk reported that the national 
membership drive has been a big success. 
He expressed his appreciation for those who 
had participated. Dr. Turk indicated that 
lists are available showing the members of 
AATSP in each state. These may be had by 
writing to his office. Dr. Turk requested that 
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all Chapters make every effort to see that all 
members are also members of the national 
organization of AATSP. 

Mr. William Belt, KANSAS Chapter, re- 
ported that despite the predictions of a poor 
wheat crop in that state, the crop of new mem- 
bers in AATSP there is good. He credited Mr. 
Harley Oberhelman, the Chapter secretary, for 
much of the good work in this direction. Mr. 
Belt invited the delegates to attend the 
KANSAS annual meeting to be held April 
25, 1953, at Lawrence in connection with 
K. U.’s Cervantes Day. The LONG ISLAND 
(N. Y.) Chapter’s delegate, Dr. Ruth Richard- 
son, reported that the Chapter sponsors a 
Spanish contest in that area. The first prize 
is free tuition at Adelphi College. The Chapter 
also holds an annual Pan-American Fiesta 
and awards the Haymaker plaque to the high 
school most active in sending students to 
Adelphi’s Hispanic activities. This Chapter 
is the sponsor of the colorful complementary 
closing for letters: “Hispanically yours.” 

Miss Blanche E. Goodell reported that the 
MICHIGAN Chapter holds three meetings 
annually: a Fall meeting in different cities of 
the state; a Winter meeting in Detroit; a 
Spring meeting at Ann Arbor in connection 
with the Schoolmaster’s Club. The MINNE- 
SOTA Chapter was represented by letter 
only this year, as illness in the family pre- 
vented Dr. Thomas Irving from attending. 
Mr. Ralph Perry of the MISSOURI Chapter 
reported their success in teaching Spanish in 
the elementary schools of St. Louis. Harris 
Teachers College in St. Louis, where Mr. 
Perry teaches, has been one of the pioneers 
in the field. Mr. Richard J. Payne, also of the 
MISSOURI Chapter, told of the Fall meeting 
of the Chapter held at the Continental Hotel 
in Kansas City. Professor Domingo Ricart of 
Kansas was the guest speaker. The NEW 
ENGLAND Chapter is continuing its spoken 
Spanish contest, which has proved so success- 
ful. Dr. Frances Burlingame, its representa- 
tive, told of several of the activities of the 
Chapter, including an homenaje for Dr. 
Guillermo Rivera, who retired last spring 
after forty-two years of teaching at Harvard. 

The NEW JERSEY Chapter, organized 
just last year with an initial membership of 
twenty-five, expects to double its member- 
ship by April, 1953. The Chapter has a glee 
club and a music director. Three concerts 
have been presented so far. The Chapter 
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members are helped in their efforts by many 
willing latinos in the area. The Chapter hopes 
to raise enough money to send the winner of 
a Spanish contest to Middlebury. The NEW 
YORK Chapter, the largest in the country, 
was represented by Mr. Louis Gonzalez and 
Dr. Bernard Bernstein. Mr. Gonazlez re- 
ported that no examination for the position 
of teacher of Spanish has been given since 
1935, since teachers of other languages are 
now taking places as teachers of Spanish. 
The Chapter is experimenting in the use of 
radio for the teaching of Spanish and is study- 
ing the problem of the “slow learner.” 

The NORTH CAROLINA Chapter held 
its annual meeting on October 25 at the 
Woman’s College of North Carolina in 
Greensboro. Speakers were Dr. Virginia 
Farinholt, Dr. Hugo Giduz, and Dr. Juan 
Rodriguez Castellano. A luncheon was held 
and the guests were entertained with a pro- 
gram given by students of Miss Helen Cutting. 
Miss Alice K. Abbott represented the Chapter 
at the breakfast. 

A letter from Miss Mary Weld Coates told 
of the attempts being made by the NORTH 
OHIO Chapter to increase its membership. 
Miss Coates, as Chapter President, wrote 
letters to thirty county superintendents in 
Northern Ohio asking for the names of Spanish 
teachers. The response was good, and, even 
though the membership increase was slight, 
the Chapter is hopeful. The first meeting of 
the 1952 school year was in Oberlin and the 
second in Cleveland where the members heard 
a talk by the Head of the Cleveland Public 
Library on the Latin American Room in the 
History Division. Other meetings of this 
Chapter were in Youngstown and Berea, 
where representatives from various Latin 
American nations spoke. The NORTHWEST 
Chapter was represented by Miss Edna Bab- 
cock, the newly-elected president of AATSP, 
who brought her usual encouragement and 
cheering note from the northwestern corner 
of the nation. A message was read from the 
president of the Chapter, Dr. Anfbal Vargas- 
Barén. 

The OKLAHOMA Chapter was repre- 
sented by Dr. J. Chalmers Herman, who 
told of a marked revival of interest in foreign 
languages both on the part of the faculty 
and the students at East Central Oklahoma 
State College. The OREGON Chapter was 
represented by its president, Dr. David 
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Dougherty. The Chapter holds five meetings 
annually in October, November, January, 
March, and May, with an average attendance 
of thirty. The programs alternate between 
literary and linguistic topics, with occasional 
talks on Spanish-speaking countries by 
natives, students or professors. Dr. Dougherty 
finished his report with these words, “We are 
steadily increasing our membership by exert- 
ing pressure—discreetly, of course—on new 
teachers, as well as those who have let their 
membership lapse.” 

The PENNSYLVANIA Chapter gave its 
customary report of great activity. They are 
continuing their project, reported last year, of 
open meetings in Gimbels store on the second 
Saturday of each month. The programs, en- 
tirely in Spanish, usually attract about fifty, 
but the Christmas program drew more than 
a hundred. A letter from the SAN DIEGO 
Chapter was read (which is given in detail 
in the San Diego report below). The SOUTH 
OHIO Chapter, according to Dr. Robert 
Kirsner, is now holding two meetings annually 
with guest speakers for the programs. This 
Chapter is especially busy now helping in the 
preparations for the Central States meeting 
in April. 

In a most vivid report, Dr. Kurt Levy told 
of the birth and growing pains of the SOUTH- 
ERN ONTARIO (Canada) Chapter, one of 
the youngest of them all. Dr. Levy reported 
that, although only eleven months old, the 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO Chapter has great 
projects outlined for the future. The report, 
which was both humorous and learned, was 
divided into three parts, ““Memorias de un 
Capitulin,” “Suefios” and “Fortunas y Adversi- 
dades.”” Parts of the report are quoted: 

“My remarks, which merely by virtue of 
their being expressed orally, are bound to 
reflect a decided precociousness, attributable 
perhaps, to our tropical Canadian climate, 
will fall into three parts: Part J might be en- 
titled ‘Memorias de un Capitulfn.’ This sec- 
tion (with due apologies to Mesonero Romanos 
for usurping and adapting a title dear to his 
heart) will briefly review the activities of 
the Southern Ontario Chapter since its incep- 
tion last January. Part IJ could be termed 
‘Suefios’ which, with apologies to Quevedo 
and in Hispanic America to don Marco Fidel 
Sudrez, will outline some of our future plans 
and hopes. Finally Part III, reminiscent of 
the titles of the immortal romances of roguery, 


will deal briefly with the ‘Fortunas y Adversi- 
dades’ of the teaching of Spanish in the 
Province of Ontario. 

“Section I, the ‘Memorias de un Capitulin’, 
can be related in a few words, supplementing 
the ample and sympathetic coverage our ac- 
tivities have received all throughout the year 
in Hispania’s Chapter News. As for its genesis, 
it seems to me that the Southern Ontario 
Chapter provides a fitting illustration for the 
truism that timely ideas are often conceived 
simultaneously by great minds. Thus, the idea 
of founding a Canadian Chapter of the 
AATSP apparently was born at the same time 
in Chicago and in Toronto, about a year ago. 
On January 21, 1952, a meeting was held in 
the offices of the Department of Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese of the University of 
Toronto, to discuss the establishment of a 
Southern Ontario Chapter. A vigorous mem- 
bership campaign was undertaken as a result 
of this meeting and circular letters were sent 
out to all teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in Southern Ontario. 

February 7, 1952, was C-Day, as we reached 
the required minimum membership and were 
able proudly to report to Professor Brady the 
establishment of the Chapter. Since that time 
the Chapter has sponsored two extraordinary 
meetings held at the University of Toronto 
Farm at Caledon Hills during weekends in 
March and October respectively, a luncheon 
in Toronto during the Easter Convention of 
the Ontario Educational Association, and one 
regular meeting on November 1 for which the 
Spanish Department of Queens University, 
Kingston, acted as host. All our meetings, 
which aim at encouraging both the exchange 
of culturally valuable information and lin- 
guistic practice by means of papers, discus- 
sion, and informal conversation, have been 
most stimulating and promise to be equally 
so in the future. Our membership at present 
stands at thirty-six. 

“As for Part IT and ‘Suefios,’ our plans for 
the future are manifold indeed and not all 
of the dream variety. Of course we shall do 
our best to increase our membership and thus 
to give continued pleasure to the chairman of 
our membership committee. We expect to 
hold a meeting in London, Ontario, where we 
shall be enjoying the hospitality of our col- 
leagues from the University of Western On- 
tario. The program will consist of a travelogue 
on Spain with colored slides to be offered by 
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Mr. A. Boyd of the Kitchener Waterloo 
Collegiate, and a paper, ‘El verdadero don 
Quijote,’ by Professor H. Hilborn of Queens 
University. The final meeting of the year will 
be held in Toronto at the time of the Ontario 
Educational Association Convention, and we 
are planning an ambitious program to attract 
as many as possible of those in the Hispanic 
field, who, despite our powers of more or less 
gentle persuasion, have so far managed to 
remain aloof. Convention time would appear 
propitious for a renewed membership drive. 
“Another rather ambitious project is afoot, 
namely an enquiry into the teaching of 
Spanish in the province of Ontario. This plan, 
which was decided upon during the meeting 
in Kingston, brings us to the third and final 
section of this report, the ‘Fortunas y Adversi- 
dades’ of the teaching of Spanish in Ontario. 
I should state of course to begin with that, 
while in the case of Lazarillo and his ill-fated 
colleagues (to whose life histories I am in- 
debted for my title) the ‘adversidades’ usually 
outweighed the ‘fortunas,’ the opposite is 
true as far as the teaching of Spanish in On- 
tario is concerned. We have indeed come a 
long way, since Professor James Forneri in 
1853 first initiated the teaching of Romance 
Languages (French, Italian, Spanish) at the 
University of Toronto, one of the first, perhaps 
THE first University in Canada where Italian 
and Spanish were taught. I might add paren- 
thetically that we are about to commemorate 
the first centenary of this event in 1953 with 
an official celebration. This year, the depart- 
ment of Spanish at our university alone has 
approximately 600 students who come from 
a variety of University Departments, a fact 
which gives tacit recognition to the importance 
accorded to the Spanish cultural heritage. A 
similarly promising situation prevails in the 
other universities, of course proportionate to 
their lower enrollment generally. Outside of 
the lecture halls, there are clubs dedicated to 
the dissemination of Hispanic culture, and 
besides two informal tertulias which, sponsored 
by the Department, function twice weekly in 
a Toronto restaurant, for the sole purpose of 
encouraging the use of the spoken tongue. 
“These briefly are the ‘fortunas’ which 
have fallen to the lot of our subject, and they 
are weighty indeed; yet, there are ‘adversi- 
dades’ which, though perhaps minor, must 
mar the idyllic picture I have drawn for you. 
I am referring to a spirit of apathy and in- 
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difference, perhaps largely inspired by igno- 
rance, which still prevails in many quarters 
and which has prevented Spanish from taking 
its rightful place on the curriculum of numer- 
ous secondary schools. In appointing the com- 
mittee to enquire into the situation, the 
Chapter has dedicated itself to an important 
task. Once the relevant data have been as- 
sembled and the report read to the meeting 
in London, further action can be decided upon 
to promote the teaching of Spanish in the 
province of Ontario and eventually in the 
rest of Canada. In this we have the whole- 
hearted support of our Honorary President, 
Professor Emilio Goggio of the University of 
Toronto, whose efforts have for a long time 
been directed towards that same end. 

“With this hopeful note I conclude my 
fabric of ‘memorias, suefios y fortunas’, which 
but for its prose form might have been fittingly 
called 


Un Canto DE LA Vipa y EsPERANZA 
De nuestro capitulo y ensefianza.”’ 


The TENNESSEE Chapter sent greetings 
through two representatives, Dr. James O. 
Swain and Dr. Gerald E. Wade. Dr. Wade’s 
report, because of its importance to all 
members of AATSP, is quoted in part: 

“Tt is apparent that one drawback to the 
success of any effort to build membership is 
the lack of continuity in officerships. I mean 
that when all the officers of the Chapter are 
elected on an annual basis, there is little op- 
portunity for any set of officers to establish 
a long range program and then pursue it. At 
our next chapter meeting I shall propose that 
we elect our secretary for a three-year term. 
This would permit him to develop a program 
that he could follow persistently in building 
chapter membership. It seems to me almost 
as important that the chapter secretary have 
tenure as that the national secretary have 
tenure, because for the maximum success of 
an Association we need, I think, a sort of or- 
ganization something like the political type 
of organization, with matters handled well at 
what the politicians call the ward or precinct 
level. It has long been obvious that chapter 
success or failure makes or breaks the national 
Association and that the Chapter needs the 
constant and devoted attention of at least a 
few of its members in order to reach maximum 
development.” 

Dr. R. H. Williams, while painting a some- 
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what pessimistic picture of the activities of 
the TEXAS Chapter, told of great strides 
being taken by the state university to pro- 
mote the study of Spanish: a new air-condi- 
tioned language building, a phonetics labora- 
tory, an auditorium where foreign language 
films are shown every Wednesday evening. 
Miss Esther Brown, of the TRANS PECOS 
(Texas) Chapter, reported in glowing terms 
the fact that Spanish is being taught in the 
grammar schools of E] Paso by popular de- 
mand. The newspapers helped considerably 
by creating an atmosphere friendly to language 
study, and there is complete cooperation be- 
tween the Chapter and the Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter held 
four meetings last year. It is also sponsoring 
a Spanish contest for high-school students. 
Dr. Henry Mendeloff was the official delegate. 
Another of the new Chapters that reported 
was the WESTERN NEW YORK, organized 
March 15, 1952. They have held four meetings 
to date, one of them being in conjunction 
with the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The Chapter has been successful in bring- 
ing new members into AATSP. Dr. 8. P. 
Maddock, president, was the Chapter’s 
official delegate and spokesman. He gave the 
first annual report of the progress of this very 
active Chapter. 

A cheerful letter from the ever-faithful 
Leavitt O. Wright of the WESTERN 
OREGON Chapter was read. 

That the Breakfasts are successful is ex- 
pressed by many members of AATSP who 
wrote to your Chapter Adviser during the 
month of January. Miss Mildred Thelen, 
of the NEW ENGLAND Chapter wrote: 
“T think it is a wonderful tradition, but I do 
think more people should attend. It is quite 
inspiring, I believe, to hear about the work 
of other Chapters and the work being done in 
other parts of the country. I think [the 
Breakfast reports] act as a stimulus to the 
various groups when they hear of the activities 
of other Chapters. The Chicago Breakfast in 
1953 should be a sell-out.” 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


The DELAWARE Chapter held its annual 
Fall meeting on December 14, at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark. The president, 
Dr. E. D. Turner, Jr., presided at a short 
business meeting. During this meeting, Dr. 


Edwin C. Byam, chairman of the Department 
of Romance Languages at the University of 
Delaware, reported that the university would 
once again provide a $100 scholarship to the 
outstanding student of Spanish in the state 
for the current school year. This student will 
again be chosen on the basis of the Chapter- 
sponsored Spanish test given in the Spring. 
Dr. Turner was chosen as a delegate to the 
1952 meeting of the AATSP. Following the 
business meeting, the members enjoyed a fine 
travel-lecture and film on Mexico given by 
Mrs. Joseph Holton Jones of Wilmington. 
This was followed by a social hour. The next 
meeting of the Chapter will be in March. 

Th «DENVER Chapter has had three 
meetings: the early Fall meeting was held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Colorado Education Association, at which 
Dr. John B. Matties spoke in Spanish about 
his year’s stay in Buenos Aires, where he ob- 
tained his Ph.D. last April. At the following 
November meeting, Mr. Juan Davila of 
Puerto Rico spoke about the industrialization 
of Puerto Rico and illustrated his talk with 
a sound film in color depicting newly estab- 
lished industrial installations. During the 
January meeting, Mrs. Katherine O’Connor 
reported on her attendance at the National 
Convention of AATSP held in Boston. At the 
February meeting, Mrs. O’Connor concluded 
her report, with a discussion on problems of 
teaching-aids and text-book selection in keep- 
ing with the new emphasis on functional teach- 
ing. 

The meetings of the GALVEZ Chapter dur- 
ing the past year were concerned with two 
principal objectives: the increase of member- 
ship and the introduction of Spanish or some 
other foreign language in the grammar grades. 
A committee was formed to simplify the re- 
quirements for admission, and all members 
were urged to persuade teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese to become members of the 
Chapter. The committee assigned to investi- 
gate the language situation in the schools re- 
ported such important findings that it was 
deemed necessary to call a special meeting in 
April. The facts concerning foreign-language 
study in the schools and the suggestions offered 
by the committee were presented and dis- 
cussed. These concerned texts, periods of 
study, and teacher training. It was then de- 
cided to approach the school board at their 
next meeting. Copies of the statement of facts 
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and suggestions were prepared and sent to 
influential persons and organizations to solicit 
their cooperation. The reception of the group 
by the school board was very favorable. The 
latest report concerning the matter is that a 
request was made for suggestions for a pos- 
sible textbook. 

The ILLINOIS Chapter met at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois November 1, 1952. The 
president, Mrs. R. H. Imig of Bloomington, 
called the meeting to order and turned the 
gavel over to the vice-president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Funderburk of Canton. The report of the 
nominating committee was given by Miss 
Dorothy Dodd of Quincy and the following 
officers were elected for 1953: President, Pro- 
fessor Joseph 8. Flores, University of Illinois; 
Vice-President, Miss Eloise Metzger, Pekin; 
Secretary, Miss Lupe Ponce, Depue; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Samuel McCall, Hillsboro. Professor 
John Van Horne introduced the members of 
the Liaison Committee of the Spanish depart- 
ment of the University, Dr. Richard Beym, 
Miss Thelma Springer, and Miss Vera-Lee 
Alderson. Mrs. Bernelle Moot and students 
from her classes at Urbana High School gave 
a delightful presentation of oral techniques, 
including choral reading, games, telephone 
conversations, and skits. Dr. Spencer Murphy 
presented Mr. Robert Rexer of the University 
and his first semester Spanish class, who gave 
an unrehearsed demonstration of the oral 
method employed. Professor Van Horne pre- 
sented the speaker, Mr. Ignacio Huidobro of 
Chile, who brought greetings from his country 
and expressed pleasure at the ties of friendship 
that bind it with other nations, particularly 
with the United States. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter met 
for their last meeting of 1952 in the home of 
Dr. C. B. Qualia in Lubbock, Texas. The 
president, Miss Wjsleta Nuss of Amarillo 
College, presided during the business meeting. 
Dr. Ples Harper of Canyon, chairman, re- 
ported for the nominating committee, and the 
group elected the following officers for 1952- 
1953: President, Dr. T. E. Hamilton, Texas 
Technological College; Vice-President, Miss 
Avis Weir, Amarillo High School; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Scotti Mae Tucker, Texas 
Technological College; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Geraldine Johnson, Levelland High 
School. 

Dr. Hamilton reported on the progress of 
“The Texas Plan to Encourage the Study of 
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Foreign Languages.” The group heard the 
reading of the letter concerning the national 
meeting and discussed ways of securing a list 
of the names of all teachers of Spanish in the 
area. The members referred to a committee 
the decision regarding the Pan American 
Fiesta which has been held each Spring. The 
committee later recommended that there be 
local observances for 1953 and that plans be 
made for an area Fiesta in 1954. The Chapter 
accepted the invitation of Mrs. Boles to meet 
in Plainview in the Spring. An interesting 
feature of the meeting was the showing by 
Dr. Qualia of the pictures he made during his 
visit in Spain last summer. After the business 
meeting, a very enjoyable tea was served to the 
guests by Dr. and Mrs. Qualia during a social 
hour. 

More than sixty members were present at 
the mid-winter meeting of the MICHIGAN 
Chapter, held February 14 at the University 
of Detroit. Professor Gordon Farrell of the 
University of Detroit gave an interesting 
lecture, ““Modalidades del lenguaje en Argen- 
tina.” This was followed by an entertaining 
and informative lecture on Picasso, illustrated 
with slides, by Professor Emiliano Gallo- 
Ruiz of the University of Michigan. Professor 
Julio del Toro of the University of Michigan 
and Miss Blanche Goodell of Wayne Univer- 
sity reported on the National Convention at 
Boston. The group voted to accept the sug- 
gestion sent out from the national organiza- 
tion that the corresponding-secretary-treas- 
urer be elected for a term of three years. 

The NEBRASKA Chapter met at Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, on December 6. 
Doctor Leo Jacks, Classics Department, 
Creighton University, presented a paper on 
the “Influences of Latin Writers on Spanish 
Literature.” Dr. Christopher Espinosa, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, talked on the Casa de las 
Américas, the city-wide Spanish organization 
which he sponsors in Omaha. Doctor Leslie 
Hewes, Chairman of the Department of 
Geography, University of Nebraska, presented 
pictures of remote areas of Mexico. A discus- 
sion was held concerning the outline of mini- 
mum achievement for elementary Spanish in 
the high schools and colleges of Nebraska. 
The following officers were elected: President: 
Mr. Paul J. Sorrentino, Creighton University; 
Vice-President: Mr. Harold Lionetti, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Mrs. Marguerite Hoffman, Norfolk High 
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School. Only one meeting is held each year 
and it is hoped that the 1953 meeting can be 
held early in the fall. 

The Fall meeting of the NEW ENGLAND 
Chapter was held on November 22 at the 
Pan-American Society in Boston. The Business 
meeting was conducted by Dr. Frances Bur- 
lingame of Wheaton College. Plans for the 
Annual Meeting were discussed. Dr. Edith 


Helman of Simmons College is General , 


Chairman; Miss Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn 
English High School, is Chairman of the 
High School Session; and Miss Ellen Lea 
Cowing of Wakefield High School is one of 
the speakers at this session. All are members of 
our local Chapter. It was voted to make 
Professor Guillermo Rivera, recently retired 
from Harvard University after forty-two 
years service, an honorary member of the 
Chapter, which tendered him an homenaje 
and reception at the Modern Language Cen- 
ter of Harvard last May. 

Following the business meeting, a sympo- 
sium entitled “:Por Qué y Cémo Estudiar 
en el Extranjero?” was the feature of the 
afternoon. Those who served on the panel 
were: Prof. Samuel Waxman, Boston Uni- 
versity, Moderator; Dr. Lucinda Moles, 
Wellesley College: “The Middlebury Group 
in Spain”; Prof. Ruth Kennedy, Smith 
College: “The Junior Year in Spain’; Sr. 
José Godoy, Consul of Peru: “Graduate 
Study in Peru’’; Sr. Thomas Hazlett, Boston 
University: “An Exchange Professor at the 
University of Chile”; Srta. Marion O’Keefe, 
Lynn Classical High School: “The U. S. 
Cultural Institute in Latin America”; Srta. 
Anne Binder, Wheaton College: “The Junior 
Year in Mexico”; Srta. Irene LaVoie, Em- 
manuel College: “Summer Study at the Uni- 
versity of Saltillo, Mexico.” 

The speakers discussed their experiences 
teaching and studying in these foreign coun- 
tries. A question period followed the discus- 
sion. Material and information concerning 
scholarships and travel fellowships abroad 
were distributed. This very stimulating and 
informative session ended with a social hour 
and refreshments served by Miss Ellen Lea 
Cowing of Wakefield High School and Miss 
Mary Stavrinos of Roslindale High School. 

The third annual Spoken Spanish Contest 
will be held May 2, under the joint auspices 
of the Chapter and the Pan American Society 
of New England. The theme this year is 


“Cuba and the Cubans, with Special Reference 
to José Marti.” 

The NORTH CAROLINA Chapter met 
at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro on October 
25th with the President, Dr. W. S. Barney of 
Woman’s College, in the chair. The morning 
program consisted of some observations by 
Dr. Virginia Farinholt of Woman’s College 
on her recent visit to Spain, a talk in Spanish 
by Dr. Juan Rodriguez Castellano of Duke 
University, “Sud América—el Continente 
Olvidado,” in which he stressed the fact that 
in our concern with Europe we are neglecting 
our neighbors south of the border, and some 
remarks by Dr. Hugo Giduz of the University 
of North Carolina on “What the Colleges 
Expect of Entering Freshmen in Spanish”: 
an acceptable pronunciation, an adequate 
background of elementary grammar, an 
active vocabulary of five hundred or more 
words, a passive vocabulary of fifteen hundred, 
and some idea of proper study habits. He 
mentioned the inadequacy of the teacher- 
training program. Dr. Frank Duffey of the 
University of North Carolina reported on 
the High School Spanish Contest winners of 
last year. 

The group passed a resolution calling for 
a review of the requirements for certification 
for North Carolina Public School teachers 
and asked that this resolution be presented 
to the North Carolina College Conference. 
After the luncheon for which Woman’s Col- 
lege was host, some students of Miss Helen 
Cutting entertained the Chapter with Spanish 
music, dancing, and two short plays. 

Luis V. Uranga reports from the NORTH- 
WEST Chapter: “Era ya el tiempo cuando 
la navidad se acercaba. Si, era el 12 de diciem- 
bre de 1952 por la noche en la residencia de 
nuestro presidente, el sefior Anfbal Vargas- 
Barén. Allf se pasaron algunas horas de ale- 
gria y regocijo. Allf se encontraban varios 
miembros del capitulo del Northwest. El 
sefior Octavio Corbalan, profesor de la uni- 
versidad de Washington, nos dié una inte- 
resante discusién sobre los diferentes tipos 
de melodfas argentinas con una explicacién 
de su importancia en las diferentes regiones. 
E] sefior Corbalén es un maravilloso cantante 
de todas estas canciones del corazén y tam- 
bién un gran tocador de guitarra. Luego el 
grupo bajé al cuarto de recreo donde la sefiora 
Edith Norman nos ensefié sus hermosas 
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peliculas de México. La sefiora Vargas-Barén 
y el comité de sociales sirvieron un delicioso 
refresco. Todos pasaron unos momentos 
inolvidables.”’ 

To this report is added the greetings of 
the President, Sr. Anfbal Vargas-Barén: “El 
Capitulo del Northwest tiene, ademas de sus 
dos reuniones en el otofio y en la primavera, 
sesiones mensuales en que participan activa- 
mente todos los asistentes. Dichas reuniones 
tienen el propésito de discutir problemas 
concretos relacionados con la ensefianza del 
espafiol en las escuelas de esta regién. Aspira- 
mos a estimular y a mejorar la ensefianza 
del idioma en todos sus aspectos. Hay gran 
entusiasmo entre los maestros por estos pro- 
gramas y reina un espfritu de cooperacién, 
solidaridad y camaraderia. Los maestros se 
van dando cuenta de su creciente utilidad 
para todos. Todas las sesiones se llevan a 
cabo en espafiol.” 

OREGON.—El 17 de enero pasado a las 
3 de la tarde tuvo lugar la primera reunién de 
1953 del capitulo oregonense de la AATSP, 
a la cual asistieron 40 miembros de la organi- 
zacién y fué la mds concurrida hasta la fecha. 
Tuvimos el gusto de escuchar el interesante 
discurso pronunciado por la Sefiorita Inés 
Possi-Escot, quien nos dié una descripcién 
etnolégica y social de su pafs natal, el Perd. 
Después de ello, el Sr. y la Sra. Raymond 
Parrott tuvieron la bondad de deleitarnos con 
sus bellisimas proyecciones fotogrdficas en 
tecnicolor tomadas durante su estancia de 
dos afios en la tierra de los Incas. 

Se eligieron para el afio 1953-54 los siguien- 
tes oficiales: presidente: David M. Dougherty, 
University of Oregon; vice-presidente: Sra. 
Ruth E. Peck, Washington High School, 
Portland ; secretario-corresponsal-tesorero Sergio 
Gémez, Lewis and Clark College; secretario- 
registrador Walter Lusetti, Cleveland High 
School, Portland. 

Para terminar se sirvieron refrescos, 
poniendo fin asi a tan amena reunién en que 
reiné la mds franca cordialidad. 

At the March 20th meeting of this Chapter 
three distinguished members of the NORTH- 
WEST Chapter spoke: Professor Anfbal 
Vargas-Bar6én; Miss Edna Babcock, the Na- 
tional President of AATSP; and Professor 
Garcia-Prada of the University of Washing- 
ton. The entire Northwest has reported a 
great gain in membership for AATSP. 

A vigorous and encouraging report has 
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come from Miss Margit Mac Rae of the SAN 
DIEGO Chapter: “We’ve had a wonderful 
two years under the dynamic leadership of 
Bernice Brand, who teaches in the Escondido 
High School. Besides the regular semi-annual 
luncheon meetings, a smaller group, with the 
imposing title, ‘The Cooperative Research 
Group of Foreign Language Teachers of San 
Diego City and County,’ met at regular inter- 
vals to formulate plans and approve action 
in regard to the change in foreign-language 
requirements in California. The net result 
has been a greater feeling of unity and an 
increased spur to action among the interested 
minority. Unfortunately we have not reached 
everyone who should be a Chapter member 
but plans are under way for an increased 
membership in 1952-53. Since we have a 
thriving program for Spanish in the elemen- 
tary schools we are intensely interested in 
the outcome of the planning conference called 
by Dr. McGrath for January 15th and 16th 
in Washington, D. C. All of our secondary 
teachers are beginning to notice the results 
of consistent instruction in grades 4, 5 and 
6 and in one instance such instruction has 
enabled a student to go directly into second 
year Spanish in high school and still make 
A’s. This student is not a Spanish-speaking 
American. Hispania continues to be of help 
and information and we congratulate our 
hard-working Editor and his staff. We only 
wish we could get Hispania to the desk of 
every teacher of Spanish in our city and 
county. What about an article pooling in- 
formation from various chapters on “How 
to get Members?” Could there be special 
mention or an award for the highest percent- 
age of Chapter members in a community? 
What about a scholarship project for each 
division that might involve the cooperation 
of a local Rotary or other service club with 
international affiliations? A Special luncheon 
was held October 4, 1952 to honor Miss 
Abby Adams, recipient of a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship, who visited San Diego from 
September 29th to October 10th. Both the 
fact that a foreign-language teacher had 
secured the recognition of this award and 
Miss Adams’ delightful personality were an 
inspiration to the group she addressed. New 
officers elected at our Fall meeting, Novem- 
ber 8th, 1952, are as follows: President: 
Edward Villareal, La Mesa; Vice-President: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stone, National City; Secre- 
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tary: Miss Margit Mac Rae, San Diego; 
Treasurer: Miss Jane Hubbard, San Diego.” 

The SOUTHERN OHIO Chapter held its 
fall meeting in Taft Museum, Cincinnati, 
on November 22. Dr. Robert Kirsner of the 
University of Cincinnati, who spent the past 
summer in Spain, talked about “Spain, 1952” 
telling many interesting things about his 
experiences and the people he met. Miss 
Aria Parke Schawe, teacher, traveler, and 
photographer, also had the pleasure of travel- 
ing in Spain this past summer. She showed 
many of her beautiful color slides. Miss 
Schawe is well known for her lectures, slides, 
and movies on Spanish-speaking countires. 

The SOUTHERN ONTARIO (Canada) 
Chapter held its first meeting of the school 
year in Kingston, Ontario, on November 1. 
Dr. Ulrich Leo (University of Toronto) spoke 
on: “Poesta y Poetas Venezolanos” (Poetry 
is a matter of public and national concern 
in a country like Venezuela, whereas in Nordic 
countries poetry has a largely private interest. 
On the basis of personal contacts which he 
established in the past and renewed during 
his trip to Venezuela last summer, Dr. Leo 
briefly reviewed contemporary currents in 
Venezuelan poetry and their origins.) 

Sefior Fernando Olivié, Consul of Spain 
and Cultural Attache in Montreal, gave an 
address on: “A. Palacio Valdés (1853-1938)” 
(Palacio Valdés is probably one of Spain’s 
modern authors best known abroad, his 
works having been translated into many 
foreign languages. Sefior Olivié, who regards 
Palacio Valdés as the prototype of a “pure 
novelist,” studied his author as the spectator 
of the life of his period and the faithful rep- 
resentative of the Spanish brand of humour.) 

The WASHINGTON, D. C. Chapter held 
its elections last June: President: Henry 
Mendeloff, Eastern High School; Vice-Presi- 
dent: James W. Robb, George Washington 
University; Corresponding Secretary: Charles 
L. Clarke, Landon School for Boys; Recording 
Secretary: Dolores A. MacDonald, Calvin 
Coolidge High School; Treasurer: Carmen 
Andijar, Anacostia High School. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
which was held in October, it was decided 
that the Chapter would hold four meetings 
during the year, the last to be a Banquete de 
Despedida. It was also decided that the Chap- 
ter would continue to sponsor an annual 
inter-high-school contest for students of 


Spanish, and would make awards to those 
who distinguished themselves in the written 
examination. The first regular meeting of 
the Chapter was held in November at the 
Workshop Center of the Arts. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Jacob Ornstein, of the Gradu- 
ate School of the Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Ornstein gave a very interesting talk on 
the novelistic art of the contemporary Spanish 
novelist, Camilo José Cela, as revealed in his 
much-discussed masterpiece, La Familia de 
Pascual Duarte. The next meeting, on January 
17th, featured a lecture by Dr. Helmut A. 
Hatzfeld, Professor of Romance 

in Catholic University, who discussed the 
relationships between art and literature in 
Spain. The Chapter is profoundly grateful 
to ex-President Sra. Guillermina Medrano 
de Supervia of the Sidwell Friends School, 
and to the members of her Junta Directiva, 
for their inspiring leadership and noteworthy 
accomplishments. 

A meeting of the WESTERN NEW YORK 
Chapter was held on December 6 at D’You- 
ville College in Buffalo, N. Y. This was the 
fourth meeting of the Chapter in less than 
one year of existence, and it was happily 
marked by the advent into the group of the 
first Rochester members. “We are now de- 
lighted to count in our membership Dr. D. 
Lincoln Canfield and Mr. L. Nolfi of the 
University of Rochester, and Mrs. Anna 
Nolfi of East High School in Rochester,” 
reports Secretary Alfred Sutter. 

The program was opened by a group of 
students of D’Youville College who, dressed 
in charming Spanish costumes, danced, sang, 
and played several numbers. Then Professor 
Manuel Guerra of the Buffalo State College 
for Teachers presented a scholarly paper: 
“sHay novela en la América hispana?” After 
a brief business meeting, the Sisters of D’You- 
ville College entertained the members at 
tea in the parlors of the College. The entire 
meeting was planned by the Program Chair- 
man, Miss Ernestina Planas, and her Com- 
mittee in conjunction with Sister Marie 
Christine, Head of the Spanish Department 
at D’Youville College. 

A report from the WESTERN OREGON 
Chapter, sent by Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, gives 
some useful information about muscial rec- 
ords: 

“La reunién otofial del capitulo oregonense 
occidental se verificé el dia 9 de noviembre 
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con un pequefio nimero de sélo veinte y 
nueve miembros o simpatizadores, pero con 
un gran entusiasmo de parte de todos. La 
reunién tuvo lugar en la casa del consejero 
y su tapatia esposa, alrededor del piano, 
pues el programa fué uno musical, tanto 
formal como informal. Primero tocé unas 
piezas latinas el distinguido Sr. Profesor de 
piano de la Universidad de Oregon, Don 
Jorge Hopkins, quien habfa pasado tltima- 
mente unas cuantas semanas en México, 
escuchando y estudiando la misica mexicana 
y llegando a conocer a varios de los ilustres 
miuisicos contempordneos de la capital fundada 
en el extinto lago de Texoco. En seguida 
tocé un discfpulo suyo, el joven guatemalteco 
Juan de Dios Montenegro, con mucho talento 
y promesa para el futuro. Entonces empezé lo 
informal, pues todos tomaron parte cantando 
canciones populares mexicanas con mucha 
alegria. Se canté con la ayuda del fonégrafo 
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y con la del piano (al que presidieron tanto el 
joven ilustre como el viejito consejero), cada 
persona con una hoja en que habfa las palabras 
de las varias canciones. Con qué deleite 
cantamos la chistosa Burrita, con la ayuda de 
Ventura Romero y su mariachi (Peerless 
2721), y con qué sentimiento entonamos la 
Cancién Mizteca (Victor 70-7635A)! Luego 
cantamos, y no lloramos, el Cielito Lindo 
(Victor 83749B), y en seguida nos aplaudimos 
a nosotros mismos con Las Chapanecas gen- 
tiles (Victor 27886A). Nuestro capitulo 
recomienda entusiasmadamente la coleccién 
de discos que se llama ‘Spanish Through Music’ 
con cuatro discos dobles, y nos ofrecemos a 
enviar a nuestros hermanos capftulos las 
palabras de las ocho canciones, tomadas de 
los discos, y mimeografiadas. Y la Srta. 
Profesora Virginia West, de Eugene High 
School, tiene unas copias extras de varias 
otras canciones, es decir, de las palabras.” 


Conducted by the Eprror 








Nat& Roxio, Conravo, Una viuda dificil. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
cises and Vocabulary, by Ruth C. Gilles- 
pie and Beth W. Noble. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1953. Paper. 185 pp. 
$1.50. 

This lively Argentine farce by a contem- 
porary writer should make entertaining class- 
room reading. Built upon a genuinely farcical 
situation, its scenes and characters are 
handled with imagination and a sure and light 
touch. The colonial setting of the early 
nineteenth century provides just enough 
and not too much of the picturesque in setting 
and customs. Too often the editors of Spanish- 
American texts have had to justify their 
selections on the basis of geography alone, 
but Una viuda dificil needs no apology. It 
has the added advantage of containing hardly 
any local words or expressions, for it is writ- 
ten in a natural and universal Spanish. 

The farce concerns a young and alluring 
widow who finds herself besieged by suitors 
with thoroughly dishonorable intentions, 
among them the man whom she had loved 
before her marriage. In a fit of pique, she 
marries a young man convicted of seven 
murders whose death sentence the Viceroy is 


willing to commute to that of matrimony in 
honor of the anniversary of his own marriage. 
How Mariano, the convicted murderer, came 
to confess to seven murders he had not com- 
mited, how the widow reacts to the revelation 
of his innocence, and how the farce is brought 
to a happy conclusion are best told by Nalé 
xlo. 

A brief preface by the editors indicates that 
the text is intended for third-year high school, 
or third-semester college students, and calls 
attention to the copious notes which facili- 
tate its comprehension. These follow the 
text to explain idiomatic expressions, allu- 
sions, and a number of grammatical construc- 
tions. The notes are well prepared and well 
chosen. I should question the one to p. 21, 
1. 13, where my reading would be, “At least 
we agree about that.” 

The short introduction gives a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, mentions his 
literary works, and contains a summary of 
the plot, with the editors’ comments and 
interpretations. Possibly, where class transla- 
tion is not the method used, some students 
may be all too grateful for the summary, and 
some teachers unappreciative of this feature. 

I am inclined to think that in their interpre- 
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tations the editors may be taking the play a 
trifle too seriously. It is true that the author’s 
convincing characterizations permit him a 
few moments of genuine emotion between the 
widow and her former love, and between the 
widow and her supposedly murderous hus- 
band. But in my opinion, the play remains a 
farce, and rightly so. 

Exercises follow the notes. They consist 
of questions, idioms to be used in sentences, 
and vocabulary drill, including synonyms, 
antonyms, definitions, and the identifying 
of words from the same root. 

The well prepared vocabulary is preceded 
by topics for oral or written themes. A fore- 
word to the vocabulary explains its omissions 
and the manner in which idioms are listed, 
a desirable inclusion. 

Altogether, the presentation of the book, 
both on the part of the editors and of the 
publisher, is excellent. And the choice of a 
paper cover and a low price for this short, 
single text seems to me commendable. 

Una viuda dificil is not only engaging and 
profitable reading, but might well serve 
Spanish departments and clubs which wish 
to produce a play. 

Louise 8. Bianco 
New York University 


FerRNANDEz DE Lizarp1, Jos&# Joaquin, El 
Periquillo Sarniento. Edited by Edwin K. 
Mapes and Frances M. Lépez-Morillas. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
Illustrations. xxiv, 246 pp. $2.50. 

The task of abridging the 300,000 word 
text of Lizardi’s great picaresque novel to a 
workable text of one sixth its length must 
have been more than usually formidable. 
The double aim of reducing the somewhat 
rambling original form to a manageable 
length by suppressing episodes and passages 
irrelevant to the essential narrative and, at 
the same time, of retaining the full flavor and 
cogency of Spanish America’s only real 
representative of the picaresque novel would 
present manifest difficulties to give pause to 
the most ambitious editors. That the new 
edition of the Periquillo Sarniento has suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the obstacles and in 
attaining the twin objectives of reasonable 
brevity and literary integrity is a tribute to 
the wisdom and labors of the editors. 

The picaresque novel, best known perhaps 
through the Lazarillo de Tormes and Padre 


Isla’s skilful translation of LeSage’s Gil Blas, 
has as its main purpose the satirical portrayal 
of the social, economic, moral, and political 
conditions of the times. In the Periquillo, 
Lizardi’s barbs are hurled at the trends of 
the day and the complacency of the middle 
classes because, as exemplified in the desires 
of the older women to have the baby’s hands 
and body tightly bound as was customary, 
“dectan que éste era el modo con que a ellas las 
habian criado y que por tanto era el mejor y el 
que se debia seguir como mds seguro.” The 
various and varied episodes and escapades of 
the Periquillo make entertaining and interest- 
ing reading and the text, quite apart from its 
obvious literary merit, is thoroughly teach- 
able. 

In difficulty of syntax and vocabulary, the 
Pericuillo appears most suitable for third-year, 
secondary-school or second-year college classes. 
Particularly tricky or unusual words or 
phrases appear in translation as footnotes; 
a spot check of the vocabulary indicates that 
it is both complete and satisfactory. The 
edition is printed on good quality paper; the 
type is clear and legible; the volume is at- 
tractively bound. 

Following the text are exercises based on 
each of the 18 chapters which comprise the 
volume. In each set, the first exercise is a 
group of questions in Spanish to be answered 
orally; in addition, there is, for each chapter, 
a second exercise of the replacement, recogni- 
tion, scrambled order, true or false, idiom 
translation or use, or sentence construction 
variety. These exercises are imaginative and 
well coordinated, and should prove a helpful 
and effective teaching device. 

For this addition to the ever increasing 
number of effective teaching texts and par- 
ticularly for the outstanding presentation of 
a novel of such intrinsic literary value as 
the Periquillo Sarniento, this reviewer is 
sincerely grateful. 

Ben Davis 
St. Paul’s School 


Brown, SHerman W., Digalo en espafiol. 
New York: Harper "and Brothers, 1952. 
x, 309 pp. $3.00. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s 
successful Say It in Spanish, published in 
1943. It consists of conversations designed to 
provide language adequate to cope with a 
series of familiar situations. The situations 
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are the usual ones (boat, train, taxi, hotel, 
market, theater); the language is perhaps 
livelier than usual in a book dedicated to the 
methodical coverage of useful vocabulary. 

There are a number of conversation manuals 
of this type on the market. This one differs 
from most of them in that it provides more 
apparatus to promote assimilation. At the 
bottom of each page of dialogue there is a 
visible vocabulary which translates idioms 
and technical words. After each dialogue 
comes a section called Observaciones, a com- 
mentary on certain words and idioms selected 
from the preceding model conversation. This 
section is followed by a brief exercise based 
on the Observaciones and by a quick drill on 
key forms of irregular verbs fround in the 
lesson. Next comes a series of substantial 
exercises calculated to make the student 
use and rework the materials presented in 
the initial conversations. At the end of each 
lesson is an English-Spanish vocabulary 
containing all the items employed in the 
exercises and a sufficient number of extra 
words for original composition on a suggested 
topic. 

The plan of this book is admirable; the 
execution, generally good. Such defects as it 
has seem to fall mostly into the category I 
am about to discuss. I believe that writers 
of foreign-language texts should guard con- 
stantly against suggesting non-existent or 
inessential differences between English and 
the foreign language with which they deal. 
(Lord knows the real and unavoidable differ- 
ences are plentiful enough!) An example of 
what I mean occurs on page 5, line 4. Here 
Pablo takes leave of Sylvia with the words 
“Pues, nos vemos a las siete, zverdad?”’ Foot- 
note 24 on the same page lists nos reuniremos 
as a variant of nos vemos. Is the observant 
student supposed to infer that the present of 
verse may be used for the future but that of 
reunirse may not? Or did some gremlin plant 
this and other minor inconsistencies? On page 
17 a steamship agent hands Daniel his tickets 
saying, “Aquf los tiene Ud.” In note 9 this 
phrase is translated, “There you are.” I 
don’t doubt that under similar circumstances 
one might hear “There you are” but surely 
“Here you are” is just as natural and much 
less perplexing to the student. Why raise the 
question of “there” as a translation of aqut? 
On page 33 “Who wants to live in such a 
house?” is translated “:Quién va a vivir en 
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una casa asi?’ Under what circumstances 
should the student think of ir as a proper 
translation of “want”? On page 55 “Will 
you come to my house at 4:00?” is rendered 
“3Puede Ud. venir a mi casa a las cuatro?” 
When is poder to be used as a translation of 
“will”? I mention these minor slips, because 
there are a number of them and because they 
violate a sound principle, that of not creating 
difficulties where they do not or need not 
exist. Obviously, they do not seriously im- 
pair the usefulness of the book and they can 
easily be corrected in a later edition. 

RicHarD L. PREDMORE 
Duke University 


Ropricugz, Marto B., editor, Cuentistas de 
hoy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1952. Paper. viii, 208 pp. $1.80. 

The short stories in this collection seem 
wisely chosen with a view to arousing and 
holding the interest of college students. They 
are mature works of literary quality by nine 
living writers, four of whom are Spaniards 
and five, Spanish-Americans. The material 
is new and up-to-date. Only one story closely 
resembles any this reviewer has seen before 
in a book of this sort. Changes where needed 
to simplify the stories were made with the 
consent of the author in each case, and do not 
seem to have affected their literary quality in 
the least. 

Humor enters into all the stories, but only 
three are really light-hearted. The other six 
are aware of both the humorous and the sad 
sides of life, with neither side predominating 
for long. While some of the stories would be 
classified as realistic, the element of fantasy 
enters in strongly in several cases, subtly 
emphasizing the psychological character 
study which seems to be the main interest of 
most of the writers here represented. 

Second-semester college reading is what the 
editor had in mind in compiling this book. 
There are three sections of progressive diffi- 
culty, each containing three stories. Footnotes 
give translations of all words and idioms in 
Section I that are not among the first 1000 
of the Keniston list, and of all those not 
among the first 1500 and 2000 respectively, 
in the second and third sections. There are 
about 140 pages of text. The Spanish-English 
vocabulary seems carefully prepared and 
complete, and an English-Spanish vocabulary 
is included. 
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A set of five exercises goes with each story. 
The first exercise in each case consists of 
questions in Spanish on the text. The second 
contains idiomatic expressions to be used in 
Spanish sentences. The third exercise has 
English sentences to be translated into Span- 
ish. In the fourth, the student’s attention is 
called to twelve or more cognates in the story 
in question. The last exercise fixes the stu- 
dent’s attention upon additional idiomatic 
phrases from the story, used in short sentences 
that he is asked to translate into English. 

Besides its contemporary quality and 
careful preparation, this book’s moderate 
price should favorably impress teachers seek- 
ing a new text. The brief introductory notes 
about the authors should likewise be helpful 
for teachers, who may have been able to 
find out very little about some of these newer 
writers. 

Cartes D. WaTLAND 
Union College 


GorostizA, MaNnvugeL Epvuarpo bE, Contigo 
pan y cebolla. Edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by James C. Babcock. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953. v, 109 
pp. $.90. 

When Gorostiza presented Contigo pan y 
cebolla in Madrid in 1833 he found a receptive 
and enthusiastic audience, and rejoiced to 
see the play continue to please for a long time. 
This excellent caricature of Romanticism and 
manners is thoroughly Spanish in flavor and 
treatment, yet it is built on a theme compre- 
hensible anywhere—love in a garret. And now 
it appears in form suitable for beginning 
students of Spanish. 

Professor Babcock’s edition of Contigo 
pan y cebolla is greatly reduced in size and 
much simplified, yet the flavor and spirit of 
the original remain. It forms Book Three of 
the Houghton Mifflin series of Graded Read- 
ers. Of the 761 words appearing in the text, 
700 fall within the first 1500 of Keniston’s 
Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms. 
All new words and words from Books I and 
II that have new meanings are placed in 
footnotes upon the first occurrence. In this 
third book of the series the subjunctive is 
presented for the first time. A section called 
“Preliminary Check-Up” offers a review of 
the subjunctive, its forms and chief use. This 
section should be studied before the class 
begins reading the text. 


The play is divided into nine sections for 
ease in making assignments. Each section 
has an accompanying set of exercises in an 
appendix, consisting of questions to be ans- 
wered in Spanish, idiom drill, word study, 
completion sentences, and English sentences 
to be translated into Spanish, all based on the 
text, of course. The English sentences are 
especially well worked out and present a 
good review of vocabulary and the main 
principles of Spanish grammar. 

This text should prove to be popular both 
for its simplicity and its interest. The student 
should be able to read with ease and speed 
and thus keep the continuity of the plot. 
Too often the action or thought of a work of 
literature is lost or dimmed due to linguistic 
difficulty the student is not able to cope with. 
That is not the case here. The well-graded 
and balanced vocabulary and grammar should 
make it possible for the student to proceed 
with a minimum of difficulty, a maximum 
of pleasure and a feeling of accomplishment. 
The text can fit the teacher’s plan whether he 
wishes to stress reading, writing, or speaking. 

Although in simplified shorter form, 
Gorostiza’s play should once again, more 
than a century later, win new friends and 
admirers. 

Srertine A. STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina 


DEL Rio, ANGEL, Vida y Obras de Federico 
Garcia Lorca. Zaragoza: Estudios Litera- 
rios, 1952. 168 pp. 25 pesetas. 

This labor of love and scholarship is prac- 
tically a reedition of a work published by the 
author in the Revista de Estudios Hispdnicos 
of New York in 1941. 

The reason given for the new edition is 
that the original work had real merit but was 
scarcely known at all in Spain. José Manuel 
Blecua urged Angel del Rfo to have it printed 
in Spain. Though naturally tempted to make 
numerous changes in it, the author wisely re- 
frained, with the result that it now appears 
with only a few paragraphs missing and a few 
corrections. 

Time has changed Lorca’s status consider- 
ably, as everybody knows who deals with 
contemporary literature. Eleven years ago 
few could consider Lorca objectively, since 
his life and death were strongly marked by 
passion and tragedy. Now, however, as Angel 
del Rfo says in his preliminary Advertencia del 
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autor: “Lorca ha pasado a ser el poeta espafiol 
mds conocido y mas influyente en la poesia 
europea y americana.” 

The author deals rather fully with the early 
influences on Lorca’s life and writings. We 
learn that Lorca’s father was a rich farmer, 
a fine horseman, a man of passion; that his 
mother represented unusual intelligence, and 
that she developed as early as possible his 
sensibilidad artistica y humana (p. 11). Lorca 
was not at all a genius from the start. He 
couldn’t talk until he was three years old. 
His intellectual development was slow and 
irregular. Still, there were indications of the 
later Lorca. As a child he had a strong sense 
of the dramatic. He liked to say masses, build 
altars, and construct little theaters. He would 
accompany these masses with passionate 
sermons delivered to his brothers and sisters 
and to the servants of the house. 

There are excellent analyses of the several 
works of the poet and dramatist, but perhaps 
the most valuable chapter of this reedited 
work is the last: “La creacién artistica y el 
mundo poético de Lorca,” pp. 149-168. 

Here is one of many quotable remarks 
about Lorca’s genius: “Lorca no pertenece 
al linaje de los poetas que encerrandose dentro 
de su mundo interior, ahondan en é] hasta 
llegar a la esencia universal del sentimiento 
y de la belleza. No crea de dentro a fuera, 
sino de fuera a dentro ... y sélo recogiendo 
los estimulos de lo externo entra en transe 
poético” (p. 149). 

Temporal and local elements abound in 
his work, all vitalized by his creative genius. 
In all this he is very Spanish, and critics have 
seen in him an inspiration comparable with 
that of Lope. 

Lorca did not belong to any one school of 
poetry. An influence of many schools can be 
sensed from time to time, but there was 
scarcely any conscious imitation. Ruben 
Dario, the Machado brothers, Gémez de la 
Serna had their influence on the works of 
Lorea, but Angel del Rio thinks that there 
is more of Valle-Inclén than of the previous 
poets (except probably Ruben Dario). There 
are foreign influences as well, such as Verlaine, 
Maeterlinck, and Whitman. These are more 
echoes than imitations, and Lorca remains 
the most Spanish of the poets of his genera- 
tion. 

It is true that there are many paradoxes in 
Lorea’s work: “En su poesia y su teatro 
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aparecen juntos lo popular y lo més estili- 
zado, lo dramatico y lo lfrico, lo real y lo 
simbélico, la miisica y la esencia de las artes 
plasticas, lo irénico y lo patético, lo andaluz 
y todo lo que va recogiendo de la vida moderna 
y cosmopolita” (p. 154). 

For Americans much interest will attach 
to the great importance given by Angel del 
Rio to Lorca’s stay in New York, a completely 
strange city, representing qualities never 
before sensed by the poet. It was here that 
the author of this review met Lorca in the 
company of his early friend and guide, Fer- 
nando de los Rios. No doubt many other 
members of our Association knew the poet at 
this time. 

In conclusion, this is a very sensitive and 
perceptive account of the development of a 
great poet. 


Georgetown College 


Roprigvez Herrera, Estesan, Observacio- 
nes acerca del género de los nombres. La 
Habana: Editorial Lex, 1947. 509 pp. 

For Rodriguez Herrera, as for Nebrija, 
gender is “aquello porque el macho se dis- 
tingue de la hembra” (p. 25). Nebrija, how- 
ever, based only one of his gender classes on 
this definition (mezclado or epicene) and six 
on form with the articles el, la, and lo as 
criteria (masculino, femenino, neutro, comin 
de dos, comin de tres, and dudoso). Rodriguez 
Herrera admits only two genders, but dis- 
cusses nouns under six classifications, three of 
which are based on meaning (names of per- 
sons, names of animals, epicene nouns) and 
three on form (ambiguous nouns, nouns of 
two genders, and nombres comunes de dos 
or nouns of common gender). He rejects the 
neuter, not on the basis of form, but because 
in nature there is no third class different 
from male and female. For him gender is 
either natural or attributed: “pudiera tam- 
bién Ilamarse género a cualquiera de las for- 
mas que puede adoptar el nombre ... para 
indicar el sexo de las personas y de algunos 
animales y plantas, y el que se atribuye a 
otros y a las cosas que de él carecen” (pp. 
30-31). 

The rules given for the gender of names of 
persons, that names of males are masculine 
and those of females feminine, are generally 
accepted. Rodriguez Herrera, nevertheless, 
devotes 102 pages to lists of names, occasional 
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explanations of their meanings, and quota- 
tions illustrating their use: Biblical, Greek, 
Roman, Germanic, American-Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese names; names of persons “que 
se aplican solamente a ‘varones,’ y carecen, 
por ello, de la forma femenina”’; names applied 
exclusively to women; names of persons 
“que figuran o no en el Santoral eclesidstico 
Catélico Apostélico’; names applied to men 
and women; and rare and capricious names. 
Since the lists are not complete and no pat- 
tern of forms is given, the reasons for the 
length of the chapter are not clear. 

In the chapter on names of animals Mr. 
Rodriguez contributes more to lexicography 
and dialectology than to the problems of 
gender. He makes no attempt to describe 
the Spanish system of indicating difference 
of sex, nor does he refer to the keen observa- 
tions of Lenz on this point (La oracién y sus 
partes, Madrid, 1920, pp. 101-107) although 
later he does take issue with a statement of 
Lenz on gender (p. 271). He treats each case 
separately, sometimes merely listing the 
forms, e. g., “Ganso-gansa. Epiceno: ganso, 
m.; m. ganso; f. gansa.”, sometimes discussing 
at length and illustrating with quotations 
from the Arcipreste de Hita, Gabriel y Galan, 
Hugo Wast, Lope de Vega, Leopoldo Lugones, 
Ercilla, Blasco [béfiez, Bello, Cervantes, and 
many others, apparently without regard to 
period or country. He occasionally argues in 
favor of distinctions for which he quotes no 
precedent; in support of llamo-llama he says, 
“Si por tanto tiempo se dijo el llama, un llama, 
¢por qué no usar ya el m. llamo para aplicar 
al macho de la llama? zAcaso no es més 
eufénico decir el llamo que el llama, y més 
ajustado a las reglas mds exigentes de la 
concordancia?” (p. 216). He bases his con- 
clusions mainly on written authority and on 
reason, rarely on what he hears. 

The 121 cases given in which different 
forms are used for male and female include a 
number not recorded in the Academy dic- 
tionary. Among those referring to males are 
picazo (magpie) and rano (frog); among those 
referring to females, alacrana (scorpion), 
caimana (alligator), coyota (coyote), curiela 
(guinea pig), dromedaria (dromedary), guajo- 
lota (turkey), and guanaca (a kind of llama). 
In the discussion on differences between 
Spanish-speaking countries in names for the 
same animal, we learn that in Cuba a suckling 
pig is called cochinito, lechoncito, or puerquito 


rather than cochinillo or lechén; in referring 
to the full-grown female, no one says cerda 
and very few cochina, but rather puerca or 
cochinata. Lagarto, mosco, potro, jaca, and 
tigre are treated at some length. Nineteen 
cases are listed in which, according to the 
author, the masculine and feminine forms 
both occur, but do not indicate sex, for ex- 
ample, cobayo-a, grullo-a, loro-a, and pdjaro-a. 

In discussing epicene nouns, the author 
makes the surprising statement that it is for 
the naturalist, rather than for the gram- 
marian to decide when the name of an animal 
should have two endings (p. 270). He denies 
that there is a real epicene gender, but uses 
this classification: ‘A los que van precedidos 
del artfculo el o de un les damos el nombre de 
epicenos masculinos, y de epicenos femeninos 
a los que hacemos preceder del articulo f. 
la, o de una. Céndor es, pues, epiceno m.; 
bibijagua es epiceno f. ...” (p. 270). There 
is a discussion of the names of insects in the 
mock epic La Mosquea of José de Villaviciosa, 
in which are found such expressions as los 
tres pulgas coléricos, el hormiga feroz, and el 
chinche fiero. A section on the proper names of 
animals has no apparent connection with 
epicene nouns. 

It is in his treatment of ambiguous nouns 
and nouns of two genders that Mr. Rodriguez 
makes a real contribution to the subject. 
He points out the confusion resulting from 
treating such words as el calor, la calor and 
el cura, la cura in the same category, and 
makes it clear that an ambiguous noun is 
not one that is masculine for one person and 
feminine for another, but a noun that may be 
either masculine or feminine for the same 
individual, el mar, la mar, for example. Such 
words as cutis (m.) and hélice (f.) no longer 
belong in this category. The author discusses 
forty-eight nouns listed as ambiguous in the 
Academy dictionary, e. g., andlisis, arte, 
aztcar, babel, canal, énfasis. Twenty-eight he 
classifies as definitely masculine or feminine 
(andlisis, m.; babel, f.) and some of the others 
as nouns of two genders (“‘Centinela, m. es un 
guardian ... centinela, f. es la guardia mis- 
ma.”). He refers to various editions of the 
Academy dictionary and the grammar and to 
the works of Vicente Salv4, Monlau, Roque 
Barcia, Bello, Cuervo, Rivodé, and Selva, in 
this chapter with strict regard for chronology, 
though often without reference to a specific 
work. 
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He discusses some ninety examples of “el 
grupo de nombres llamado de dos géneros,” 
such as la (letra) be, el (sonido) be; la cabeza 
(del cuerpo), el cabeza (de la familia); el coma 
(estado morboso), la coma (signo de puntuacién) ; 
la frente (del cuerpo), el frente (de la batalla). 
In instances such as el coma, la coma, the 
difference of meaning between masculine and 
feminine is so great that the two forms may 
be considered two different morphemes with 
no semantic connection. The author does not 
mention this difficult aspect of the semantic 
problem involved, which becomes even more 
difficult where the difference of meaning is 
less, as in the case of el frente, la frente. 

Nouns that do not change form, but may 
be preceded by the masculine or feminine 
article to indicate a difference of sex, are put 
into a class called nombres comunes or comu- 
nes de dos. Rodriguez Herrera denies the 
existence of a “common gender,” differing 
again with the Academy dictionary, and 
discusses some forty examples, such as joven, 
méartir, camarada, and homicida. He also adds 
others that might be included, el doble, la 
doble (de una persona), for example. In a list 
of over 350 words ending in ista, he gives 
some fifty examples not found in dictionaries, 
words such as alcoholista, columnista, nudista, 
paracaidista, and sinonimista. 

The book has a number of faults: incom- 
plete bibliographical references, absence of 
formal bibliography, inclusion of much ma- 
terial that contributes little to the subject, 
and opinions based on philosophical reasoning 
rather than actual usage. The most serious 
flaw stems from basing grammatical gender 
entirely on meaning. On the other hand, the 
Observaciones has definite value. It contains 
corrections of the Academy dictionary that 
cannot be ignored, interesting lexicographical 
and dialect material, and a number of in- 
triguing problems that remain unsolved. 

Spencer L. Mourpny, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


Onts, José pg, The United States as seen by 
Spanish American Writers (1776-1890). 
New York: The Hispanic Institute, 1952. 
226 pp. 

This work, as the title suggests, is a study 
of the impressions our southern neighbors 
derived from their travels in this country. 
Whatever relations there are between the 
English and the Spanish colonies previous to 
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1776 were mainly through commerce and war, 
or piracy, which partook of both. These rela- 
tions always reflected the state of affairs 
between England and Spain in Europe. In 
general we can say that relations were never 
sincerely friendly between these countries 
either in Europe or America. Spain maintained 
a rigid trade monopoly in her vast American 
colonies and England wanted to get a share of 
this trade. The English engaged in wholesale 
contraband, often aided and abetted by Span- 
ish officials, as the monopoly was unpopular 
everywhere. The English did everything in 
their power to discredit the Spanish rule and 
to undermine the loyalty of her colonial sub- 
jects; they were the promotors of the “Black 
legend.” 

After 1776 the United States began to make 
rapid progress and the Spanish American 
visitors were greatly impressed by our or- 
derly democracy. Some Spanish liberals 
hoped to establish similar conditions in the 
Spanish American colonies. Farseeing men 
like Aranda and Foronda realized that Spain 
could not hold on to her colonies indefinitely 
and advocated granting them gradual inde- 
pendence. 

The invasion of Spain by Napoleon in 1808 
and the resulting long and bitter Peninsular 
war forced the colonies to shift for themselves 
and to organize local juntas or governing 
bodies. By 1810, the clamor for independence 
became quite general, and Spanish American 
agents flocked to the United States and to 
England to seek moral and material support 
in their struggle for freedom from Spain. One 
of these visitors was Francisco de Miranda, a 
soldier of fortune, who had been in this 
country in 1773-1774 and had written an 
interesting Journal on his sojourn here. He 
was enthusiastic about everything American. 

While impressed by the rapid progress in 
the United States and her stable government, 
some Spanish American visitors were quick 
to detect our expansionist spirit and its threat 
to the old Spanish colonies, particularly 
Mexico. These forebodings were clearly stated 
by don Luis de Onfs in his Memoria of 1820, 
and by others long before him. But in general, 
the Spanish American thinkers, at the time of 
their independence from Spain, looked to the 
United States as to a big brother who would 
help them unselfishly. Most of these men, 
dominated by liberal ideas of the time, wanted 
a clean break with the colonial system and 
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everything Spanish. Some of them, ashamed 
and often ignorant of their cultural heritage, 
were ready to ape everything American. 
Mexicans such as Zavala and Guerrero became 
became willing tools against their country. 
Even Sarmiento, who was in the United States 
during the Mexican war, saw nothing wrong 
in our policy or in our treatment of negroes and 
other minorities. He was a believer in white 
supremacy. 

After the middle of the century, communi- 
cations between the Americas improved as 
the United States expanded her trade south of 
the Rio Grande. However, the interchange of 
peoples between North and South America 
was not very great, although many Chileans 
were attracted to California during the gold- 
rush years. Those who survived the experience 
returned to Chile with first-hand information 
about this country, particularly the active 
but crude life of the forty-niners. Their ac- 
counts must have sobered the rabid Ameri- 
canists who knew the United States only 
through the work of Tocqueville. At any rate, 
later Chilean visitors to America were much 
more discerning in their observations. Vicufia 
Makenna, while admiring the good qualities 
of our people, was not blind to our defects. 
In his diary he told of his visit with Prescott; 
and more particularly of the activities of 
many Spanish American writers then living 
in this country. They were for the most part 
exiled politicians, busy plotting their return 
to power, or writing memoirs to vindicate 
themselves or the revolts in which they had 
participated. These writers, absorbed in their 
personal problems, seemed unaware of the 
conditions that surrounded them. 

Dr. Onfs closes his study in 1890. This 
decade initiates another cycle in_inter- 
American history. The agitation for independ- 
ence in Cuba brought to this country Cuban 
patriots in search of American aid. One of the 
most distinguished was Martf, a prolific writer 
on American life for Latin American papers. 
He was only mildly critical. Later our inter- 
ventions in Cuba, Panama, and elsewhere 
awakened a strong reaction against us among 
the Spanish American intellectuals. The 
resulting literature, typified by Ariel at the 
turn of the century, needs an extensiveand 
detailed study. Dr. Onfs should give us now a 
second volume covering this recent period, 
perhaps to 1942, the end of another cycle. 

He has given us a thorough study of what 


Spanish American writers thought of the 
United States up to the close of the last cen- 
tury. It is an excellent work, but I disagree 
with some of his generalizations, always open 
to question. I believe he attaches undue 
emphasis to the cultural isolation of Spain 
and her colonies (pp. 9, 13, 108). Was there in 
reality such an isolation in the eighteenth 
century? Did not Feijéo, Jovellanos, Aranda, 
Cadalso, Gallardo, and others express freely 
the ideas of the time? It is true that laws 
were issued forbidding the entrance of certain 
books in the Spanish colonies, yet we know 
that these books came in large numbers, as 
is shown by Irving Leonard’s Books of the 
Brave. Was no liquor consumed in this 
country during the Prohibition era? 

One of the books which most contributed to 
enhance the prestige of American republican 
institutions was Manuel Garcia de Sena’s 
Historia concisa de los Estados Unidos, from 
the discovery of America to 1807. Dr. Onis 
did not consult this extremely rare work, now 
available in an excellent edition by Pedro 
Grases, Caracas, 1952. The popularity of this 
Historia is attested by its three editions in 
Philadelphia, 1912. The Uruguayan caudillo, 
José Artigas, sent a copy of Sena’s work to 
the Cabildo at Corrientes to use it as a guide 
in their deliberations. 

The volume ends with extensive bibli- 
ographies and an index of proper names. 

Aaapitro Rey 
Indiana University 


AcuiIterA, Francisco, editor, Handbook of 
Latin American Studies: 1949. No. 16. 
Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress. Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press, 1952. xii, 289 pp. $7.00. 
Another of the indispensable guides to 

articles and books published in and on Latin 

America, covering all fields of knowledge and 

investigation, models of authoritative critical 

information. 

In the fields of special interest to our read- 
ers, the following scholars are represented: 
Spanish American Language: Charles E. 
Kany; Spanish American Literature: Irving 
A. Leonard (Colonial); Angel Flores (General 
Literature of the 19th and 20th Centuries), 
Concha Meléndez (Prose Fiction), Francisco 
Aguilera (Poetry), José Juan Arrom (Drama). 

As in the previous volumes, the comments 
are succinct, forthright, evaluative, separat- 
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ing the noteworthy from the undistinguished 
mass of writing. This volume and its predeces- 
sors are, to sum up, indispensable for the 
student of contemporary Spanish America. 

Donatp D. WaLsH 
The Choate School 


Wireus, A. Curtis, editor, The Caribbean: 
Peoples, Problems, and Prospects. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press. 1952. 
240 pp. 

For the last three years, the attractive 
campus of the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville has been the scene of annual conferences 
on the Caribbean. This reviewer has just had 
the privilege of attending the third of these 
meetings, which took place on December 
18-20, 1952. The papers presented at the 
first meeting, held in 1950, were published 
about a year ago under the title The Carib- 
bean at Mid-Century. The University of 
Florida Press has now issued the proceedings 
of the second meeting, held at Gainesville 
on December 6-8, 1951. The editor is again 
Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, who, as Director 
of the School of Inter-American Studies, has 
so effectively made the University of Florida 
an important center of Hispanic American 
Studies. He is fortunate to work under an 
administration which gives him every en- 
couragement, and President J. Hillis Miller 
takes an active interest in these meetings. 
The cooperation of a commercial enterprise, 
the Alcoa Steamship Company (a subsidiary 
of the Aluminum Company of America), 
might arouse some academic misgivings, but 
fortunately the company makes no attempt to 
influence the work of the conferences. Some 
representatives of business at the conferences 
are ardent defenders of the capitalistic sys- 
tem, while other speakers seem less enthusi- 
astic. References to good-will in the announce- 
ments of the conferences might lead one to 
fear that polyannish Panamericanism would 
be the keynote of the sessions, but the com- 
mon tendency to avoid the realities of the 
inter-American scene has been scarcely evi- 
dent. All in all, these conferences have been 
of great value. 

The proceedings of the second conference 
are divided into five parts, dealing respec- 
tively with health, land, trade, culture, and 
diplomacy. Professor Wilgus has written an 
interesting and well-phrased introduction, 
showing the significance of each of these 
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themes. He observed in the park of a small 
Mexican town the various uses of the fountain 
from which people drank. In the Andean 
highlands, he saw peasants trying to till the 
rough soil with a wooden plough, while a 
priest blessed the land. In Central America 
he accompanied his hostess on a purchasing 
expedition to the local market; despite the 
color and the excitement, he probably longed, 
with good reason, for the clean and efficient 
super-markets of Florida. In Yucatan, he 
visited a school, but found that it simply did 
not function. In the West Indies, he witnessed 
a display of Ruritanian patrioteering; some 
countryfolk accidentally crossed a national 
boundary-line, it was reported that the na- 
tional territory had been invaded, and the 
local army gloriously repelled the attack. 
These vignettes show the essence of the prob- 
lems described in the five sections of this 
report. 

Space does not permit a review of each of 
the papers. Fred L. Soper’s “Yellow Fever in 
the Caribbean” is important in itself and 
because of the distinguished career of the 
author. Ross E. Moore, Assistant Director 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture, writes 
about “Human Factors in Land Utilization” 
and shows an appreciation of the intangibles 
in agronomy, which in reality has as a science 
the same limitations of all the so-called social 
sciences. George Wythe, Director of the 
American Republics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, can always be relied on 
to provide a sane discussion of inter-American 
trade relations. William L. Schurz’s “Foreign 
Capital Investment in the Caribbean’’ re- 
minds the Latin Americanist how much the 
profession has lost with the retirement of this 
broad and well-informed historian. The section 
on culture is less satisfying, since some of the 
authors suffer in general from the myopia 
which characterizes many historians of Latin 
American literature, the place of which in the 
history of world culture is in reality a sec- 
ondary one, while Caribbean culture could 
scarcely be said to have produced many uni- 
versal values. It must be admitted that “cul- 
ture” is perhaps the field: where it is most 
difficult to reach agreement or even to recog- 
nize good judgment. The section on diplo- 
macy is even more unsatisfying. It is hard for 
people in official positions to use their critical 
powers to the best when making ecumenical 
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statements. These men are usually much 
better than their official pronouncements. 
Unfortunately, Professor C. H. Haring’s 
paper on “The United States and Dictator- 
ship in the Caribbean” reveals a limited in- 
formation about and insight into the realities 
of the current inter-American situation. 

These reservations are not made in a criti- 
cal spirit. All in all, these two volumes of 
papers on the Caribbean represent a major 
contribution to the inter-disciplinary study 
of a region which is close to the United States 
and about which information of this kind is 
sorely needed. Conferences such as those at 
Gainesville imply a heavy burden for the 
organizers, but they should know that their 
efforts are appreciated and that Latin Ameri- 
canists in general hope that these conferences 
will become a permanent feature of the Inter- 
American program of the University of 
Florida. 

Ronatp HittTon 

Stanford University 


Consejo SupERIOR DE ENSENANZA DE 
Purrto Rico. Recuento de vocabulario 
espanol. Bajo la direccién de Ismael Rodri- 
guez Bou. Vol. I. Rfo Piedras: Universidad 
de Puerto Rico, 1952. xix, 668 pp. 

The Recuento de vocabulario espafiol is a 
work of major importance in the field of 
relative frequency, a work which deserves 
the serious attention of all people concerned 
with the preparation of textbooks and reading 
materials involving Spanish either as the 
mother tongue or as a foreign language.' 
A labor of love, it is the product of seven 
years’ diligent, self-sacrificing research by a 
large number of teachers and other Puerto 
Rican scholars. Publication has been made 
possible by the sponsorship of The Organiza- 
tion of American States and UNESCO. 

The contents are arranged after the general 
fashion of Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word 
Book, rather than like the Thorndike lists— 
that is, words are first placed in the order of 
relative frequency and then listed alpha- 
betically with indication of frequency and 
range. In a very important request the 
Recuento goes beyond Buchanan: separate 


1 Copies (Vol. I, $6.00; Vol. 2, parts 1 and 2, 
$10.00.) can be bought at the University Book- 
store, Rio Piedras, P. R. 


lists record frequency of lexical items (10,000) 
and of inflexional forms (20,000). 

Whereas Buchanan’s list (of 6702 items) 
was based on 1,200,000 running words, the 
Recuento represents the compilation of some 
7,000,000 running words, including the work 
of Buchanan. What is still more impressive— 
and here the Recuento goes beyond both 
Thorndike and Buchanan—is that the sources 
include children’s oral expression (1,073,245 
words), recorded stenographically, and lan- 
guage used on radio programs (465,600 words), 
recorded stenographically or on discs.2 Ap- 
pendix A describes how materials were gath- 
ered in all fields. 

The importance and excellence of this work 
are such that it should win the respect of the 
educational world. This reviewer feels called 
upon to admit that he approached with a 
certain reluctance the task of appraising the 
Recuento. In the first place he has misgivings 
about the mechanical way in which word 
counts have often been used in the prepara- 
tion of school texts.’ Furthermore the re- 
viewer has been deeply disturbed by the 
increasing tendency nowadays to apply 
statistics to everything indiscriminately. 
Here, however, the statistical approach is 
valid; in fact it is probably the only valid 
approach. As to how the results of the Re- 
cuento should be applied, the Consejo exhibits 
common sense in its recommendations. It 
should also be stated that no responsible word 
counts can fairly be blamed for injudicious 
uses to which they have been put. 

To discuss here the many values of a work 
of this nature—e.g., selection of readings for 
various grades in school—would be a needless 
repetition of the writings of Thorndike and 
others. The Introduction to the Recuento 
states these values adequately and with 
balance. Very striking is the recommendation 
that the results be used in the preparation of 
materials for public health campaigns and 





? In the Introduction (p. 13) along with the 
charmingly frank statement: ‘‘Sabido es que la 
radio tiene su mayor ndmero de oyentes entre 
las masas de mds bajo nivel de instruccién”’ one 
finds the suggestion that the Recuento be used 
in the preparation of radio scripts. Implicit in 
this is the proposition that we must resign our- 
selves to radio at its present low level. 

3 See, for example, the review of Anaconda 
in Hispania, August, 1948, pp. 380-382. 
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for the dissemination of agricultural informa- 
tion in backward areas. 

The count of inflexional forms is certainly 
a distinct contribution. This material has not 
been winnowed—that is, the various forms are 
recorded for each word, but no analysis is 
made of the frequency of plurals, tenses, per- 
sons, etc. A careful sifting of this material 
might lead to interesting results, particularly 
in connection with the introduction of foreign 
language into the grade schools of the United 
States, an enlightened movement currently 
led by Commissioner of Education Earl J. 
McGrath. 

Dr. Irving Lorge of the Institute of Psycho- 
logical Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, acted in an advisory capacity. 
Having worked with Thorndike in preparing 
the Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 Words, he 
was eminently fitted for such a responsibility. 
The Recuento carries a Preface by him. Al- 
though Dr. Lorge urges flexibility and common 
sense in adopting the count, he makes one 
suggestion which to this reviewer appears 
unfortunate: that the Recuento be used as a 
basis for abridged dictionaries for native 
children and adults and also for dictionaries 
for non-natives. The first proposal need not 
be discussed here, although failure to discuss 
the question should not be interpreted as 
approval. In connection with the second sug- 
gestion a few words need to be said, since a 
dictionary of this sort exists. The University 
of Chicago Spanish Dictionary, published in 
1948, had been eagerly anticipated, for the 
field of Spanish lexicography is notoriously 
weak. When this book appeared, one found 
with chagrin a dictionary based essentially 
on the Buchanan list (6702 words) and the 
first 9000 entries of the Teacher’s Word Book 
of 30,000 Words. Since Thorndike himself 
stated that a pupil finishing the eighth grade 
should possess a vocabulary of 10,000 words, 
disappointment was natural. Here was a 
dictionary which by principle would not 
contain the very words one would need to 
look up. (In fact the brief and simple Fore- 
word contained at least five words not given 
in the vocabularies!) No one doubts that 
many Spanish-English dictionaries do carry 
a good deal of dead wood, but their principal 
shortcoming is that they do not contain 
what one hopes to find. This reviewer urges 
that word counts should be used with severe 
reservation in the field of lexicography. 
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In conclusion the reviewer takes the liberty 
of congratulating, in behalf of teachers of 
Spanish in this country, our compatriots in 
Puerto Rico. It is to be hoped that similar 
projects will be executed in other Spanish- 
speaking areas by groups exhibiting the same 
skill and sense of balance as the Consejo 
Superior de Ensefianza. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


VossLeR, Karu, Spanien und Europa. 
Munich: Késel, 1952. 207 pp. DM 8.80. 
This last work written by one of the great 

non-Spanish experts on Spanish civilization 
and literature has been published as a frag- 
ment, since Vossler was unable to finish it due 
to the destruction of the German libraries in 
the last war and to his own fatal illness. 

However, even so we owe great thanks to 
Mrs. Emma Vossler and the publisher that 
they allow the reader to enjoy the rich 
thoughts of this Spanish “unfinished sym- 
phony”: from the earliest beginnings to the 
threshold of our own modern era Spanish 
culture is accompanied in its development and 
explained to the reader. Vossler never iso- 
lates his topic, but the great scholar always 
endeavors to show the influences over time 
and space, i.e. Europe. The reader cannot 
help feeling a definite intellectual effort on 
the part of the eminent author to construe 
Europe as a huge cultural entity and to depict 
Spain as an important western province on 
the crossroads of the eastern and western- 
most, of the northern (Germanic) and south- 
ern (Roman) world. 

For every reader the climax of the book will 
be the excellent chapters on the islamitic era 
and on the medieval enlightening: Averroes 
especially is treated with love and thorough- 
ness and the traces of his teaching are fol- 
lowed in minute detail. 

We must assume that Vossler wanted to 
bring his book up to date, but even as it 
stands now it will be a very valuable text 
for any student of Spanish civilization. 

Rosert Rie 


Clark College 


Torres, Epretserto, La dramdtica vida de 
Rubén Dario. Guatemala: Ministerio de 
Educacién Publica, 1952. Paper. Illustrated. 
459 pp., $3.00. 

La dramdtica vida de Rubén Dario is a 
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novelized biography of the great Nicaraguan 
poet by a fellow countryman who is now living 
in exile in Guatemala. As the author indicates 
in his preface, the text bears no footnotes, but 
Prof. Torres has used many sources for docu- 
mentation and drawn upon the fund of tales 
about the poet which circulate throughout 
Central America. 

The chief interest of this biography is thus 
how Rubén Darfo comes to life as a Central 
American, the citizen of a non-existent country 
whose present parts are unable to support her 
more talented sons. This is the tragic back- 
ground for many intellectuals, including 
Darfo and his biographer. 

Don Edelberto brings out the intense 
tragedy which stalked the poet from birth, 
especially as he acquired his scattered but 
amazingly thorough education, and drifted 
into marital ventures which ended in the 
opposite poles of Francisca Saénchez’ humble 
devotion and the hard opportunism with 
which his fateful brother-in-law Andrés 
Murillo hounded him even after death. By 
contrast Gen. Mitre’s greatness in granting 
the poet a position on La Nacién cannot be 
overemphasized, especially when reflected by 
the Guido brothers’ exploitation. 

His hapless presentation at the Spanish 
court and the rebuff he received from Porfirio 
Diaz, so anxious to please the Good Neighbor, 
makes us realize that earthly honors were 
reserved for later on. Yet probably the great- 
est farce of all was his apotheosis in death as 
Minister of War, for his funeral was more 
sumptuous than any acclaim granted during 
his lifetime, and underlines the vanity of the 
sovereign state with such a ministry. As 
Darfo himself said, he returned home to his 
grave. 

This book makes our poet human. We can 
understand his yearning for that tremendous 
vision of beauty which he was never sure of 
having attained, but which we can so certainly 
appreciate in his writing. Where the author is 
describing the local scene or reminiscing upon 
regional events, he writes vividly; but when 
he takes us to Europe or the rest of America, 
the outlines are less sharp, except as he tells 
about some well-known Central American 
like Gémez Carrillo. 

The poetic selections included are unfor- 
tunately not chosen for their merit, but have 
been used to illustrate certain events. Per- 
haps the most charming of these are the ju- 


venile group which he wrote for the girls of 
the town of Rivas (pp. 90-92). On the other 
hand, the photographs allow the reader to 
follow the poet’s appearance from childhood 
until his deathbed. 

T. B. Irvine 
University of Minnesota 


Aus, Max, La prosa espafiola del siglo XIX. 
I, Neocldsicos y liberales. Mexico: Antigua 
Libreria Robredo, 1952. x, 318 pp. 

Once in a while an anthology appears which 
is significant because it does what none other 
has done before. Such an anthology is the pres- 
ent one. 

To whom has it ever occurred to make a 
compilation of nineteenth-century prose, 
especially of that of the first thirty years? 
For these are the forgotten years, the years 
that go unmentioned in the histories of Span- 
ish literature. 

And yet these were years of enormous 
intellectual activity. They were a continua- 
tion of the eighteenth century and brought 
over with them the heated controversy and 
violent polemics which had marked the 
ideological struggle of that century. As Mr. 
Aub suggests, the literature of this period was 
produced against a background of tragic 
poverty and incredible backwardness—the 
country’s agriculture was insufficient; the 
land was divided into great latifundia; there 
were but few small property holders; more 
than half a million nobles, out of a total 
population of ten million, strutted their 
arrogant parasitism ; a benighted and reaction- 
ary state fought progress and fostered ig- 
norance, and the church was all too large and 
powerful. This was an age in which the people 
cheered their own degradation—/Vivan las 
cadenas! they cried. Ferdinand persecuted 
friends and enemies alike, provided they were 
touched, even though slightly, with pro- 
gressive ideals; most of Spain’s intellectuals 
were in exile or in prison—there were 20,000 
expatriates and the country’s jails were full 
to overflowing. This was the period that 
gestated that fetid foetus, Carlism, which was 
later to drench Spanish soil with native blood 
for more than half a century. 

It is from the literature of this age that Mr. 
Aub has compiled his anthology, a literature 
which remains buried, in its greater part, in 
the countless journals published from revolu- 
tionary Cadiz to the London of the expatri- 
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ates. The barrenness of these years, their 
want of belles-lettres, makes the very idea 
of this book seem daring; their importance 
in the history of Spanish social struggle gives 
it worth. Fewer than half the authors repre- 
sented will be known to the average student 
of Spanish literature—Jovellanos, Moratin, 
Quintana, Blanco-White, Lista, Gallardo, 
Gallego, Javier de Burgos; the others will be 
more or less familiar to the specialist—Gon- 
z4lez Carvajal, Alvarado, Mor de Fuentes, 
Marchena, Reinoso, Mifiano, Somoza, Mora, 
the Conde de Toreno. Yet all of these were 
writers of very considerable distinction in their 
day, and there is not one among them who 
wasn’t lauded by his followers and _ villified 
by his enemies—all were controversial figures. 

In approaching his task, Mr. Aub has cor- 
rectly recognized, as his sub-title suggests 
and as his selections bear out, that the best 
writers of the day were neo-classicists and 
liberals, some of whom were caught in the 
unhappy and rather paradoxical position of 
appearing to be traitors to their country, 
because at that time France was held to be 
the land of enlightenment and Napoleon the 
champion of progress. Many of these writers 
were inescapably afrancesados. The editor 
has tried to represent the chosen authors 
by selections which are complete in them- 
selves. Consequently, they are not, to use 
his own phrase, “calibrated by the number of 
pages alloted to each.” 

The anthology is headed by a “Nota pre- 
liminar” and an introduction divided into 
four parts: “El medio ambiente,” which 
deals with the political and ideological back- 
ground of the period represented by Volume 
I; “La prosa durante el reinado de Fernando 
VII,” an essay covering the literature of 
the period, and two more essays which are to 
serve as introductions to the two volumes 
still in press, Los romdnticos and Los natu- 
ralistas. 

In his ““Nota preliminar” Mr. Aub doth, 
methinks, protest too much his ignorance of 
the period in question and his incapacity for 
the job undertaken. Too, he insists overly 
on his modesty. Let us leave aside these 
details and overlook, as well, his jibes at the 
professors and their calling (an affectation 
which he has borrowed from the anti-intel- 
lectualism of the age and which he does not 
really share). We have but to examine the 
work to observe both the competence and 
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the relish with which he has performed his 
task, even though we shall not agree with all 
that he says in his very illuminating intro- 
ductory essays. What we have is a bold effort 
and, in the opinion of the reviewer, a pretty 
good job of giving us a sampling of the prose 
of the pre-romantic years of the nineteenth 
century. This first volume is more than 
welcome, and we look forward with whetted 
interest to the two that are still to come. 


Paut RoGers 
Oberlin College 


Hanke, Lewis, Bartolomé de las Casas, 
Historian. Gainesville: University of Flor- 
ida Press, 1952. xii, 125 pp. $3.75. 

Dr. Hanke, Director of the Latin American 
Institute at the University of Texas, and 
former Director of the Hispanic Foundation 
at the Library of Congress, Washington, is 
one of those rare scholars who, on assuming 
heavy administrative responsibilities, con- 
trive somehow to keep their research interests 
active and productive. During a decade and 
more when his duties were exclusively ad- 
ministrative a series of articles, lectures, 
editions, and books on the life and work of 
that conspicuous sixteenth-century figure, 
Bartolomé de las Casas, has appeared almost 
at regular intervals, all based on extensive 
archival and critical investigation. The latest 
of these, the small, neatly printed volume 
under review, tells the story of a book in 
nine rapid chapters. The subject is Las 
Casas’ Historia de las Indias, and its concep- 
tion, elaboration, content, and evaluation are 
described and discussed in crisp, lucid lan- 
guage. The Spanish Dominican began this 
work about 1527 and labored at it and his 
other writings intermittently and with in- 
creasing intensity until his death in 1566. 
With no intention of publishing this manu- 
seript during his own lifeteme, his endeavors 
resulted in a large compilation of material 
of varying relevancy to his subject. As a 
consequence, its chronological span extended 
from Columbus’ voyages only to 1520 and, 
somewhat like his Historia A pologética, which 
Dr. Hanke discussed more fully in his Barto- 
lomé de las Casas, Pensador Politico, Historia- 
dor, Antropélogo (La Habana, 1949), it largely 
remains a disorganized quarry of facts and 
theories, more useful as source material than 
as formal history. It was Ferndndez de 
Oviedo’s Sumario de la Natural Historia de 
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las Indias, published at Toledo in 1526, the 
first history of America printed in Spain, 
which apparently moved Las Casas to embark 
upon his vast venture. Personal animosities 
of these two men stimulated Las Casas’ 
propensity for polemics, and the encyclopedic 
character of his unfinished writings possibly 
resulted from an aspiration to overwhelm his 
adversaries by a sheer, dead weight of evi- 
dence and erudition. Though the Historia de 
las Indias more nearly approaches a conven- 
tional chronicle than its author’s other writ- 
ings, its faulty organization, lack of balance, 
and dreary style endow it with little appeal 
for anyone today besides the highly special- 
ized student. There is little artistry in the 
heavy, pedantic prose with its ponderous, 
involved sentences, strongly influenced by 
Latin syntax and grammar, and the occasional 
flashes of felicitous phrasing and curious 
incident scarcely suffice to reward the lay 
reader. 

The bare three pages (92-95) analyzing 
Las Casas’ narrative style seem of dis- 
proportionate brevity to the length of the 
work discussed (five volumes), and a consider- 
ation of the use of direct and indirect discourse, 
of anecdotes, proverbs, and other literary 
devices current in sixteenth-century historical 
writing would have further enlightened the 
reader on the manner of expression of the 
‘Apostle of the Indians.’ But Dr. Hanke has 
admirably fulfilled his fundamental purpose 
of telling the story of a book or, rather, of 
the manuscript of a book, since the Historia 
de las Indias had to wait over three hundred 
years instead of the forty anticipated by Las 
Casas for its appearance in print, and the 
American Hispanist’s evaluation and impor- 
tance of this historical monument is dispas- 
sionate and restrained. Dr. Hanke’s dedication 
of so many years to a study of his hero, and 
his unremitting efforts to reveal every facet 
of this controversial figure have not dis- 
torted his vision or reduced him to subjective 
partisanship. This short, and presumably 
concluding, monograph amply testifies to the 
scholarly integrity which infuses the pages of 
every portion of what may be termed a 
serialized study of the great Spaniard whose 
mark is so indelible on the early history of 
the New World. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


FEeRNANDEZ-ARIAS CamMpoamor, J., Novelistas 
de Méjico: esquema de la historia de la 
novela mejicana (de Lizardi al 1950). 
Madrid: Ediciones Cultura Hispdnica, 
1952, 185 pp. $1.50. 

This volume was evidently written for 
the Spanish layman interested in the Mexican 
novel. Its intentions and those of the author 
were of the best. The idea of writing a history 
of the novel in Mexico is an excellent one and 
the survey as it stands is neither dull nor 
uninteresting except in those spots where the 
book becomes little more than a list of authors 
and works. In the first chapter, the author 
points to the overwhelming influence of 
Spanish culture on that of Mexico and in his 
concluding one he notes that “esta literatura 
de mestizos conserva en su mezcla mucho de 
la sangre preciosa de la raza . . , Su novelistica 
del xix, en gran parte, fué un eco de la espafiola. 
Mas tarde se establecieron diferencias cada 
dia mds acusadas.” The author modestly 
disclaims any attempt at originality and 
quotes liberally from those whom he considers 
outstanding critics (many of the biographical 
details appear to be taken from Carlos Gon- 
zalez Pefia’s Historia de la literatura mexicana). 

Unfortunately, the fé de erratas is far from 
complete: Dfaz Covarrubias was born in 
1837, not 1817 (p. 43), Spell’s first name is 
Jefferson, not José (p. 45), Pedro Costera 
should read Castera (p. 48), Altamirano was 
born in Tixtla in November, not in Txtla in 
December (60), Coaster for Coester (p. 78), 
Rand Morton appears as Rank Mortén 
(pp. 111, 124), Ronk Mortén (p. 114). The 
volume contains a tabla cronolégica, but no 
index of names or titles. The three-page 
bibliography is almost useless. The editor has 
made no use of periodical articles published 
in such journals as the Revista iberoamericana, 
Revista hispdnica moderna, or Hispania. The 
United States is represented by Torres- 
Rioseco, Moore, Goldberg, and Spell’s study 
on Lizardi. F. Rand Morton’s Los novelistas de 
la revolucién mexicana (Mexico, 1949), though 
the author is thrice cited incorrectly, is not 
included in the bibliography. 

H. C. WoopsripGe 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Asrevu Gémez, Ermito, Tata Lobo. “Letras 
Mexicanas,” no. 5. México: Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1952. 137 pags. 

Asf como hay libros que se nos caen de las 
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manos por pesados y latosos, hay otros que 
cuando los estamos leyendo no queremos que 
acaben nunca. Uno de éstos es Tata Lobo, obra 
maestra de Abreu Gémez. 

Tata Lobo es un ejemplo de novela, es 
decir, que esta escrita cuidadosamente, de 
acuerdo con un plan bien concebido y con 
mucho arte, elementos esenciales para pro- 
ducir un trabajo literario. El lenguaje en 
ella es insuperable por su sencillez y buen 
gusto; su valor reside en que es la misma lengua 
hablada que usamos todos los dias trasladada 
a los renglones impresos. No se crea ésta 
tarea facil; por el contrario, es lo mas dificil 
que puede intentar un escritor y requiere las 
plumas mids hdbiles. A ello se debe, en parte, 
el mérito del Quijote, la Celestina y otros 
modelos clésicos de nuestra literatura. 

La novela es corta, pero presenta un estudio 
psicolégico completo de la vida de un hombre 
desde el nacimiento hasta la muerte. Toda la 
trama gira en torno del personaje central, 
Tata Lobo. Este aparece en las distintas 
etapas de su desarrollo en episodios que 
generalmente presentan alguna caracteristica 
moral suya. Asi, por ejemplo, en el capitulo 
VII encontramos a Tata Lobo en una fonda, 
donde ha entrado a trabajar porque el mozo 
que habia antes no cumplia. La madre de 
éste, que depende de su hijo para el sustento, 
le confiesa a Tata Lobo que no tiene que 
comer. El, entonces, de buena voluntad, le 
comienza a pasar todos los dias algunos 
centavos de sus propias ganancias. El otro lo 
acusa luego de robarse el dinero de la fonda y 
Tata Lobo, por tal razén, queda en la calle. 
En otro episodio en que es soldado, abandona 
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su tropa al descubrir que su jefe es un sin- 
vergiienza que roba a la gente a quien debe 
proteger. Después deja el oficio de arriero 
para defender unos indios que andan perse- 
guidos por los rurales y expone su vida por 
salvar la del jefe de aquéllos. Queda invdlido 
como resultado, pero vive sin rencor y sin 
odio. 

Con facilidad se puede interpretar mal la 
personalidad de Tata Lobo. Algunos lo han 
de clasificar como pficaro o cosa parecida. 
Nada mas erréneo. Difiere del picaro en que 
su corazén es esencialmente bueno, y cuando 
cae en el mal es sin intencién o por circuns- 
tancias que lo obligan. Debe advertirse, eso 
si, que hay en él algo instintivamente cruel, 
pues de otro modo no se explica, por caso, 
su deleite en matar gallinas y sacarles los 
ojos a los gatos. Pero, con todo, su fondo es 
bueno. Es este el leitmotiv de la novela. 

Al terminar de leer esta obra, no podemos 
dejar de sentir cierta nostalgia por la desapari- 
cién de un hombre que, a pesar de intentar 
hacer el bien, recibe, en cambio, sélo mal 
trato de su préjimo. Pensamos entonces como 
reza la ronda al final del libro: “Tata Lobo 
esté en el cielo ...”. 

Si alguna falta hay en esta novela—como 
debe haber en toda obra humana—debemos 
confesar que pas6 desapercibida. Creemos de 
coraz6n que, después de ser expuesta a la 
erftica objetiva o apasionada por que debe 
pasar toda obra de arte, Tata Lobo esta 
destinada a ocupar un lugar de preferencia 
en las letras hispanoamericanas. 

José E. Vareas Saras 


Washington, D. C. 














